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CHAPTER I. 

THE COMMISSIONERS VISITED BT THE PRINCIPAL INHABITANTS — 
CELEBRATION OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF CIAlI— ^HE BULL- 
FIGHTS AND THEATRE. 

After an ineffectual search of several days for a 
famished hoase^ where the mission might be accom- 
modated, oar consul, Mr. Halsey, had politely made 
an offer of his, which was large and commodious. It 
was accepted, though not without reluctance, from an 
anwillingness to put him to inconvenience. Several 
houses had been previously examined, but were not 
foand suited to our purpose, not to speak of the ex- 
travagant demands of the owners. Some of the gen- 
ttemen who had taken lodgings, were glad to change 
their aitoations, in order to avoid being teazed to death 
by a certain race, not to be named in good house- 
wifery. The brick floors of the chambers are sup- 
posed to favor the mnltiplicaiion of these tormentors. 
For my part^ I had been fortunate enough to procure 
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B fornisbed room^ for tweUe dollin per moBtb, in the 
buDse of A decent elderly widow; it was sitasied id tbe 
patio, 1 beantjrnl ammalic shrub on one side of the 
door, and a je^sanine oo the other, and the nealoess 
and cleanliness which prerailed every where, cnold 
not be ftQqja&-cd. I found mv sitnation so comforta- 
ble, that I was un^^illiD; (o chan-^e it, even aAer tbe 
Cflmmissiooers bad been fixed in their new estahlish- 
neoL Donna Marcelta was, besides, an acquain- 
tance of Bone importance; she knew every one in tbe 
citj, wa« shrewd and intelligent, and far from being 
inclined to hide her lis;ht under a bushel. Uer house 
was much freijuented hy tbe middle class of people, 
and even occasionally by those of the higher ranks, if 
there can properly be said to be any dislinctioo; for 
the equality prevailing in this respect, is much greater 
than in tbe United Stales; the transition is very sad- 
den, from tbe respectable part nf the community to the 
lowest grades: tbe difference can scarcely be consi- 
dered as founded on the difference of occupations, and 
not always oo purity of character, and correctness of 
deportment. 

Aficr tbe forinalitics and ceremonies of our recep- 
tion Ity the autburities of the state and city, wn bad 
next to go throBgh the duty of receiving and returning 
visits, which was attended with no small consumption 
of time. The proportion of the military and clergy 
among our visitors, led us to form rather an unfavonu 
hie opinion of their inRnence in society. In our cities, 
on occa^iions like the present, the most prominent per- 
tiuHB, after thot^e in public life, would be of the profes- 
sions, the c1erg)-men, lawyers and physicians, gentle- 
men in easy circumstances, and merchaats of staading. 
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Bat Mme allowance wius to be made^ for the warlike 
attitude this city has so loog maintained^ and the ten- 
dency of arms to arrogate all public attention and im- 
portance. I afterwards fonnd^ also^ that many of the 
militMry figuroMteSy were something like Dr. Ollapod^ 
of the corps of the Galen's head, n6t soldiers by pro- 
fesMn, but probably not wanting in courage to face 
an invading enemy. In the short and superficial con- 
versations which usually took place, much informa- 
tion could not be gleaned; they generally turned upon 
the political events of the country. They uniformly 
spoke with great humility of their political transac- 
tions, but dwelt with satisfaction on their efforts in 
war, and expressed no doubt or apprehension of their 
ultimate success. They lamented the want of gene- 
ral information, and in speaking of the Spanish mis- 
•^vernment, the neglect of education and morals, was 
always the most prominent theme. The frequent 
changes and revolutions amongst them; the dissentions 
between different provinces, when a concentration of 
all their strength was necessary, and the instability of 
the government hitherto, were spoken of with evident 
regret They contrasted these evils with the Elysian 
.fields, which their imaginations represented to them 
in the United States; the country where factious and 
dissentions are unknown; where unity of sentiment 
and brotherly love every where prevail. This lan- 
guage could only be considered complimentary, for 
some of them, I found, were not ignorant of our <<faults 
on both sides,'' although they had never read Mr. 
Carey's Olive Branch.* We could do no less than 

* I preiented a copy of this excellent work to a member of the 
Congress, Mr. Villegas, an eminent lawyer. 
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compliment them in lurn, and »ipeak in tiigli terms of 
tLe proofs they had given of natiunxl spirit. 

Among our most distinguished visitors, were Al- 
varez and Ronileau, the former a young man of twenty- 
eight or thirty, of fine a[i|)earance and elegant man- 
ners. He appeared to l>e extremely desirous of cul- 
tivating our acquaintance: )iis conversation was iater- 
eslittg and intelligent. He had heen in the army from 
his youth; he is a native of Arequipa in Peru, and has 
several brothers at this time in the Spanish service — 
such is the nature of civil war. He is married to a 
niece of general Belgrano, a very superior woman, 
both in point of personal beauty and accomplishments; 
he possesses an elevation and manliness of character, 
that would do honor to any country. Rondeau, is a 
small man, but of a firm and mauly carriage, appa- 
rently about fifty yearx of age. lie was one of the 
prisoners taken hy the British on their first invasiott 
of this country, and carried to England, whence be 
found bis way to Spain, and served some time in the 
war of the Peninsula, but returned to Buenos Ayres, 
like other Americans, wlien his country required his 
services. He has taken a distinguished part in the 
revolution, was several times entrusted with the siege 
of Monte Video, and bad brought it nearly to a close, 
when superseded hy Alvear. Regained two victories 
over the Spaniards in Peru, but lost the battle of 
Sipe-sipe iu November, 181^, though not (bruugh 
deficiency of i^kill and prudence; which was admitted 
by hia opponent, the Spanish general, Pezuela. He 
was, however, recalled from the command, and bis po- 
pularity was for a time obscured. He has an amiable 
family, but like most of the distinguished officers in 
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ibis servkcy his circomstances are rather narrow. 
Another oflBcer of distinction is general Soler, a re- 
markably fine figure, six feet two or three inches in 
beighty and of a very soldierly appearance. In pri* 
yate life, however, he is said to be dissipated, and 
some anecdotes are related of him which give a some- 
what unfavwable cast to the state of manners. His 
wife is a very beautiful but high spirited woman. 
Soler commanded the vanguard which - crossed the 
Andes, and for his conduct at the battle of Chacabuco, 
was presented with a sword on the field by San Martin. 
This gave rise to a series of publications; his enemies 
■ot conceiving him entitled to the reward: those who 
are inclined to take the middle course, say, that it was 
an act of generosity on the part of San Martin, that 
the act for which he rewarded Soler, was in reality^ 
performed by himself, but that Soler had rendered im-r 
portant services as a disciplinarian, and in crossing 
the mountains. Thus it will be perceived, that the 
same jealousy of their military fame prevails in this 
country as in others. A collection of the different 
publications of this description that have issued from 
the press of Buenos Ayres, will furnish some valuable 
materials for history. We were sometimes visited by 
Barratea, who has once been a conspicuous member of 
the government, and afterwards an agent of the court 
of London. He is a man of considerable talents and 
general information; but from all I could learn, does 
not stand high in the government, and still lower with 
the people. 

We were frequently visited by a venerable old man, 
Fones, dean of Cordova, and the author of the Civil 
History erf Boenos Ayres. Few have taken a more 
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active part in tbe political events of the country. He 
received the rudiments of his education from the Je- 
suits, and afterwards completed it in Spain. He is 
an excellent belles lettres scholar, and his writings 
bear evidence of bis extensive reading, and classic 
taste. In the year 1810, at a council convened by 
Leniers and Concha, he was tbe only one who voted 
in favor of acknowledging the junta of Buenos Ayres; 
when tbe troops of that place marched against Cor- 
dova, he and his brother interceded for tbe life of 
Leniers, and the bishop Orillana; but as respects tbe 
first, without success. He was afterwards a member 
of the junta of observation, and took an active part in 
tbe politics of the day. In the revolutionary con- 
vulsions which ensued, he experienced bis share of 
mortifications. Ue does not seem lo have foreseen 
the troubled and distr&cted state necessarily produced 
by such events, and, io consequence, to be somewhat 
under tbe influence of chagrin and disappointment. 
His interests and feelings attaching him to Cordova, 
his native place, he is inclined towards what is called 
here the federative system; which is essentially dif> 
ferent from ours; but he also thinks that until their 
independence can be accomplished, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to waive all pretensions of this kind, for the 
sake of a concentration of their strength. I cultiva- 
ted his acquaintance with assiduity, and through bim 
became acquainted with a number of others, who 
fkvquented bis house. Tbe native priests, in general, 
though enthusiastic in the cause, and fond of indulg- 
ing in eloquent declamations, are rather timid poli- 
ticians. Tbey want nerve for action, and they have 
a kind of time sening suppleness, acquired by the 
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mAj luibita of daThh mud ■■■■fr edKttiM. la 
tiM prafeMM of the Uw tkere k wmck mr bold. 
■M% arisuig liMi their daily ialeiconee with the 
world, aod ordiBorj tnaeectkiM of life, Feaes is 
thooght to be nther mfriadlj to the pfeeeat adw. 
Alstntioo, bat his hanog withdnwo bom political 
scenes is rather to be attribated to alarm at fadiag 
hisuelf OD a roogher sea than he had hew accnstomed 
tonsTigpUe. 

A Tisit was receiTed from the bishop of Salta, a 
san of very advanced years, upwards of eighty, and 
w)io was thoagbt not to be nioch attached to the cause 
sf the revolation; indeed it has been hinted, that his 
residence here te very litUe else than a kind of res- 
pectful surveiUance. He said litUe on the subject of 
politics, but dropped something about the want of 
stability in the government, the turbulent and restless 
spirit that prevailed, and then shook his head. It 
would certainly have been a phenomenon to have 
found a revolutionary patriot at his years, with bis pre- 
vious education and habits. Mr. Rodney and myself, 
paid a visit to a respectable old man, who fills the 
office which we should call postmaster general; he 
appeared to be about the same age with the bishop, 
but we found him a much more agreeable cbaracter,^ 
his conversation remarkably sprightly and entertain-^ 
ing. He told us that he bad organized the establish- 
ment, and had occupied the same arm chair in which 
he then sat at bis desk, upwards of fifty years. Al- 
though a native of Spain, he was attached to the pa- 
triot cause, having children and grand children who 
were all natives of the country. We inquired of him 
the news from Chili, and he infcmned us that from the 
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last accounts, general OsoHo was advancing into 
tbe pi-uvincc of Conception, at the liead of five or six 
tbousaad men. We learned, tliat liesiilcs the regular 
poat establiahment wliicit brought the mail once a week 
from the dill'erent pruvtnces, there were ex|irease8 con- 
tinually employed between this place and Chili, as 
also the provinces of Peru, so as to briu^ intelligence 
from the armies of San Martin and Rel^rano, with a 
Bpoed almost incredible.^ lie told us, that his esta- 
blishment was so airanged, as to enable Lim, in the 
course of ten days, to collect horses enough for the dif- 
ferent posts to enable the government to send rein- 
forcements of a thousand, or two thousand men, to 
these diSereiit points, with a rapidity unknown in any 
other country. He said, that since the commencement 
of the war, he had contrlhuted his assit^tance in send- 
ing three armies to Peru; one of four, another af flv^, 
and a third of seven thousand men; and in speaking 
of the perseverance of these people in tlie midst of 
all their defeats and reverses, he exclaimed, "que 
pecho, que pecho, tiene eaia gente/" "'what fortitude 
do these people possess." 

We were also visited by Iregoyen, the secretary 
at war, a young man of thirty-five years of age; he 
had been a cadet in the Spanish naval service, and 
had travelled a good deal in Europe. He is rather a 
•liewy man, and from wbat I could learn, extremely 
ambitious, but hi'i ambition containing a considerable 
portion of the alloy of self aggrandistement. He ap- 

" ThejournifjfroraMenilo7-atoBupno»Ayre8, upwards of nine 
hundrc-il jiiilc»< was performeil by the express, Rscalera, in Ktc 
days, and frum Potosi to Bueuos Ayres. 550 leases, by Dobv, in 
twelve days. 
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peared to be one of those who are tormented by 
envy at the success of others^ aod disposed to' atlri- 
bate to a want of discernment in the public^ or the 
administration^ that he is not placed above every 
one. We were also visited by members of congress^ 
Zavaletta^ ' Pacheco^ Yillegas^ and a number of 
others. Among the priests^ who visited us^ was Dn 
Belgrano^ brother of the general^ and who appeared . 
to be a man of solid and respectable talents. The 
term doctor is given indiscriminately to lawyers, and 
clergjrmen, but not to physicians; in fact the science ot 
medicine is extremely low in all the Spanish colonies^ 
and it is very unusual to meet with a Spanish physi-' 
cian of science and learning. 

Among our acquaintances, there were two or three 
with whom I was particularly pleased; the first, a re- 
spectable old man, and a near neighbor, of the name 
of Escalada, the father-in-law of San Martin; this old 
man was what we should have called, in our revo^ 
lutionary war, a true whig. He has a large and fine 
family of children, and grand children; his bouse the 
place of most agreeable resort for all strangers, of 
any in the city. I frequently spent my evenings here, 
being almost always sure to find an agreeable party 
of ladies and gentlemen; the evening was usually 
passed in sprightly conversation, or in dances, which 
the old gentleman seemed to take a peculiar pleasure 
in promoting, very frequently taking part himself^ 
though upwards of seventy years of age: these dan* 
ces were minuets, to the music of the piano, touched 
by oae of the young ladies. He had adopted a beau- 
tiful and interesting girl, then about seventeen, the 
daughter of a Spanish governor and intendant, and 
VOL. n. 8 
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seemed to treiit her wUh the same affection and kind- 
ness lliat be did hi^ own cbildren. The wife of ge- 
neral San Martin, was, at this time, li\iog with hex 
father, but appeared to be much dejected in spirit* 
on account of her anxietj for ber husband, to wbom, 
from all accounts, she is devotedly attached. She 
had accompanied bim to the foot of the Andes^ 
nisbed to follow bis fortunes atross, and waa with 
much difficulty dissuadetJ. Perceiving that she par^ 
took iu none of the amusements, on inquiring the 
cause, I was told that she had made a vow of sone 
kind for the success of ber husband, which I could 
not well understand. These private and unobtrusive 
virtues in the family of San Martin, gave me a very 
favorable opinion of the man; the excellence and pu- 
rity of private life, is, afier all, tbe best foundation of 
public confideiice. There can be no dignity of cha- 
racter without tbem, and we are seldom mistaken in 
the purity of tbe actions of men when this fountain 
is pure. While in Buenos Ayres, I have frequently 
heard San Martin and his wife cited as an example 
of a happy marriage; which is by no means negative 
praise iu a country where morals are, unfortunatelj, 
depraved, and where the niurriage stale is held in too 
little respect. They have hut one child, a daughter, 
three or four years of age. Escalada is a plain citi* 
zen, and has never taken any other part than that of 
a private individual; but he has been enabled, from 
the possession of considerable wealth, to render ser- 
vice to the cau<ie; be presented each of us with copies 
of dilTerent polilical works, which he bad purchased 
for tbe purpose of distributing gratis; among tbem was 
k history of tbe United States, with our declaration of 
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iadepeodence^ general Washington's farewell address^ 
and other pieces. Besides his spn-in-law, his wife's 
brother^ Quintana^^^ is in the army of Chili; and his 
two sons, one eighteen, the other twenty years of age^ 
both gallant youths, are serving under the eye of San 
Martin. We experienced on all occasions, from this 
old gentleman, the utmost kindness and attention, and 
were invited by him to a splendid entertainment, i^' a 
moment when his whole family appeared to be depress- 
ed by the most anxious feeling for the fnte of their 
near relations, exposed to the hazards of a dre<^Uful 
wan 

Mr. Frias, a young lawyer of respectability, aud 
secretary to the cabildo, was one of our most agree- 
able acquaintances; his manners were highly polished 
and refined, and he possessed a generosity of hearty 
a warmth and earnestness of feeling, which shewed^ 
that although bom under a despotic government^ his 
character was formed in a republic. He seemed to 
be peculiarly anxious to cultivate our acquaintance, 
and to acquire a knowledge of the details of our po* 
litical institutions. I derived considerable information 
firom him, as well as assistance in procuring papers 
and documents. He has been married some years; 
his wife an amiable woman. The ladies are much 
less addicted to literature than iu the United States, 
in general, but much more so than those of New- 
Orleans. The Spanish literature is, in fact, richer in 

* Tliis officer was one of those who distinguished themselves in the 
defence against the British. See 3 vol. Funes» p. 497. It is woik 
Ihy of notice* that many of those who are now most conspiciiousp 
were distinguished at that period; Dias Telis, Yiamonte, anii 
Ibntet d« Oca, then but a yoath. 
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works wliich combine moral instruction with amuse- ■ 
ment, than (lie French; 1 observed the sister of Mr. 
Frtas reading a tianslatiun of Pamela, and 1 learned 
that the novels of Richardson are much esteemed 
among them. 

Mr. Ki°;los is another of those whose acquaint- 
ance we found particularly agreeable. He is of a 
highly respectable family, and educated in England; 
lie is also a specimen of the young South Americans, 
whose mind lias been formed under the new order of 
things. He has nothing of the Spanish reserve and 
distrust in his deportment, bis manners, like those of 
his countrymen, are highly polished, hut without that 
fastidious altentioa to etiquette which is so trouble- 
eome to a stranger. This gentleman spoke the En- 
glish remarkably well. The house' of Madam Rig- 
los, his mother, who is a widow, is considered one of 
the most genteel in the city; I have seen few ladies 
of more polished manners, and I had frequent oppor- 
tnnities of seeing here, the most fashionable people. 

Soon after our arrival, wc became acquainted with 
a number of strangers, and some Americans settled 
here. We were frequently visited by tlie British offi- 
cer, at present commanding on that station, a man of 
free and obliging manners and address, but somewhat 
inclined to be caustic and severe in his remarks; so 
that considerable allowance was necessary to be made 
for this propensity, for at times he gave a niurli more 
favorable account of things, than at others. Mr. Sta- 
ples, the British consul, or agent, though a much 
plainer man, appeared to he more solid and judicious, 
as well as consistent in bis observations: and having 
}»een here sevnal years, he Mas qualifipd lo speak 
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with more confideoce. He spoke highly of the natu- 
ral good qoalities of the people in general, but espe- 
cially of the agricultural population in the neighbor- 
hood of the city, and in the villages; he thought them 
all easily susceptible of improvement, and stated 
many changes in their habits, and character, for the 
better. He said that the British officers bore testi- 
mony to their mildness and hospitality, when prison- 
ers among thein. The letters which passed between 
them and the different cabildos, were published at 
the time by the officers, in order to manifest their gra- 
titude. A number of the soldiers settled in the coun- 
try, and others were with difficulty persuaded to re- 
turn. Some of the officers declared, that but for their 
sense of honor, they never would leave the country. 
The natives, in general, were delighted to see stran- 
gers, the very reverse of which was the case with the 
European Spaniards, who regarded all foreigners 
with a kind of growling jealousy, as if they had any 
better right to be here themselves.^ Nothing more 
stronglj^ evinced their mildness of character, than the 
rare occurrence of violence and bloodshed, in the 
course of the sudden changes and revolutions of their 
government In being released from the shackles of 
their old system, and without any settled re-organiza- 
tion of government, it was natural to be expected, 
that during the sway of the passions, scenes such as 
occurred in France, would take place. The general 
equality which prevailed, seemed to bring men closer 
together, and to produce a stronger sympathy in each 
other's sufferings and misfortunes. The triumph of 

• Since the revolatiooy thej are themselves regarded as stran- 
pri, and the least favored of any. 
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ooe party over anotber, even after tbe moi t vtoleni 
struggles, was at most, followed by tbe banishmenlor 
a few individuals; that in a few iastances, wbere tbe 
proscribed were put to death, they produced the moat 
lively sensations on the whole community, and iU dis* 
pleasure was strongly expressed; that tbe vices of 
the people, were tbe vices of education only; that pre- 
vious to the revolution, they were brought up in idle- 
ness, at least seldom induced to embrace useful and 
industrious callings. The sons of Europeans, were 
never employed in the business of their fathers, who 
preferred taking any kiud of a lad, that (happened to 
be born in Spain; tliere was a want of an interest on 
the part of tbe Spaniards, in tbe future welfare and 
advantage of their own otTspring.* They left them 
to follow the l>illiard tables and gaming houses, in 
preference to initiating them into employments, which 
'tbey appeared to think exclusively appertained to 
those born in Europe. The revolution was produc< 
ing a sensible change tbrougbont all society. 

From these gentlemen, and several English mer* 
chants settled here, we received every mark of atteo- 
tii^n. AUhougb few of them beside the consul, said 
much in favor of the people, tbey appeared all to eo- 



* Azara declares, that such was the antipathjr beiw'een the Ea- 
ropeana and Americans, that it vas felt even in the relations of 
father and son, and an instance wa.^ related of a son, who impn- 
dentlv told his father, that he renounced the relationship; that 
(he Pampas Indians were his parents! But such ioetances must 
have been rare. I saw in one instance, the ilaughter of a Euro- 
pean Spaniard, verj warmly resent some general expressions, on- 
favorablc to the Europeans, al tliough her father was on the aids 
of the revolution. I suspect that sons and daughters are not aN 
ways on the same side. 
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PtartaiD a sincere wUb for their success, winch was not 
It all surprising, consitlering the deep interest they 
have at stake. Most of them express donbta of their 
capacity to establish a solid government, from their 
want of information, and from their vicious habits; 
they held out the idea, that if tliey were placed under 
(he guardinnsbip of some other nation, for twenty or 
thirty years, so as to keep down their local dissen- 
iioDS, and prevent the recurrence of their internal re* 
Tolutions, there would be no doubt of their ultimate 
■access. At present, there was a want of stability, 
hum their having no settled institutions, or possei^sing 
men among them of such weight and influence, as to 
be able to keep down factions. It was owing to this 
cause, that the state had been so frequently split up 
with feuds and parties. The drift of all this was not 
difflcult to be discovered; I have seen tbe same idea of 
guardianship suggested in the Quarterly Ueview; it 
only means the guardianship of Kngland. But the 
diicorery of such a disposition on her part, would 
only serve to excite unfriendly feelings towards her; 
Ibey discover great advantages in mutual inter* 
course, and are very desirous of cultivating a good 
nnderatanding with Great Britain, but would be in- 
dignant at the idea of any design to exercise a control 
over them. 

Our acquaintauce with Mr, Bonpland, the compan^ 
ion of Humboldt, was highly gratifying, especially 
to Dr. Baldwin. Mr. Bonpland removed to tbis place 
with bis family, about a year ago, and is settled on a 
quiota, about two miles from town. Such a man, is a 
great acquisition to tbe country, in making known its 
reaourcu and advantages. Several 2<'rench officers 
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were also introduced to us; they Lad cume liere lo 
seek their fortuues, but from their conversations, I dis- 
covered they had been somewhat disappointed id their 
expectations, wliicli were not very moderate or ra- 
tional. One of them had made up his mind to return 
to France; <'tliis will be a fine country," said he, 
"quand nous serom bien sous terre, when we shall 
be well under ground." They complain of there be- 
ing a good deal of jealousy on the part of the native 
officers, at seeing foreigners among tliem, at which I 
was not at all surprised. The Irish officers are bet- 
ter received than any others; but in general, those 
who enter the service, must calculate on meeting with 
a great many mortifications; the government is suffi- 
ciently disposed to be liberal, but they are not so well 
received in the army. It is highly probable that some 
cause for this has been given, by their indiscretion in 
betraying their feelings of superiority, whether real 
or false, and by their setting up pretensions they bavs 
not been able to realize. They do not reflect, that 
during this protracted war, many valuable oBRcers 
have been found among the natives, and that the peo- 
ple of these countries, have a greater inclination to the 
profession of arms, than for any other pursuit. 

I found with some regret, that the most unfavorable 
representations as to the state of things in this coun- 
try, were made by some of our own countrymen; my 
observation is, however, by no means general. From 
these, I had expected something different; I had ex- 
pected to find them, 

"To tlieir virtues very kind. 
To their faults a little bUntlj" 

but whether owing to the habit of indulging iu party 




spirit at home^ or the circumstance or being acci- 
deatally counected with some of the factioua, wblch 
are always virulent in proportion to the smallness of 
their iKimbcrs, and to their weakness; certain it is, that 
Mine of them were very desirous of producing unfa- 
vorable impressions un our toinds. On the superficial, 
on those already disposed to be biassed, and on the 
warm hearted and generous, whose opportunities did 
not enable them to judge for themselves, these persons 
were sure to fasten, and too generally succeeded in 
exciting prejudices. These persons immediately sur- 
rounded us, and were extremely anxious to be closet- 
ed, in order to disclose daraaing secrets against the 
neu DOW in power, as if it were the business of the 
^H*ission to set in judgment on the political conduct 
^bnd motives of those who had the management of the 
^^BDveronient, like the visitadores under the Spanish 
^Hnrstem. As the secretary of the mission, I was par- 
^■ku\arly exposed to this kind of importunity, from a 
pEnppo«iUoD that 1 would be a convenient channel; 
and tfarough curiosity, 1 sometimes attended to what 
tbey hail to say; but I was well aware, that errors 
come, generally, unbidden, while truth must be sought 
for with diligence. I found it necessary to institute 
ao inquiry into tbe characters and situations of these 
individuals, iu order to ascertain the degree of credit 
which they deserved. To extract information that 
might be depended upon, from this dross, required 
ever}' variety of test; I found few among them pos- 
*ets)ng enlarged and liberal views, independently of 
ilwir being linked in with some petty interest. Some 
who were connected with, or were friendly to tbe pri- 
Tileering interest, seemed to be very bitter against 
VOL. II. ♦ 
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the atlmiuUtratioQ, and hail lately made a diKOTUjr 
that Arligas was the true patriot aod friend of bis 
couBtry.* I bad no great difficulty iu diicoveriu^ 
that this aro»e from their impatieoce for a war with 
Portugal, whose commerce could be preyed upon to 
niDcb more advantage than that of Hpaio, now almost 
driven from the sea. The independence of Sontb 
America, with these foreigners, chieUy American and 
Bnglish, was only a secondary object; no one caa 
doubt that, with tbem, tbe primary motive for enter- 
ing tbe serricef was to advance their fortunes. It was 
now whispered about, that as the government of Bae- 
U09 Ayres, could nut be urged into a war with Portu* 
g^; tbe privateers would enlist under tbe baDoers of 
Artigas; that is, they would send over connissioiu 
to the Banda Oriental, to be signed by him in blank. 
This design, however, was studiously concealed^ aa 
otherwise, it might be prevented by the goveromeBl, 
and, at all events, be disapproved of by tbe public. 
The inveterate enemies of the administration among 
the native citizens, would naturally coalesce with 
those who agreed with tbem in Lbls particular, how- 
ever they might otherwise dislike each other. From 
our experience in politics and parties, we know that 
in such things there u autbing wonderful. About the 
lime of our arrival, it was also hinted, thai a reTo. 
Iut\on,a8 Ibey called it, was about to take place; hav- 
ing for its principal obj«ct, to make war against Por- 
tugal. But in coDverelug with the sober and rational 
pari of the community, 1 could tearn, that howcTer 

* It b not more Ihan a jtcar or eighteen months ago, since «-« 
knur any thing about Artigas iu this country. 
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disliked tbe Portxignese, and their Ukiiig p 
m of tbe fiaad& Oriental, tbey considered it c 
dcnfly their policy to avoid war a§ long as potsible. 
Thejr diitingtiished Faetween a contest with Spain 
for indepeadence, svi^ the war betveen Artigas and • 
MMtioitf vho had no -pretenaions to ike savergigntf 
occr South America genertUly, It was a private aod 
local war between Artigas and the Porta^ese^ which 
was Dol necesMirily coDoected with the general cauee. 
It was brought oti by Artigas, in consequence of hia 
revnU, and unless be chose to enter into tbe confede- 
racy, he had do right to expect any affsislance from 
the other provinces; more especially as be had iiu 
raded one of them, and was continoally embarrassing 
the intercoorge with the others.* It was ashed, what 
ol^tct could be gained, even if by the assistance of the 
OmlMlerated provinres, tbe Portagnese could be ex- 
petlfd? As long as Artigas declined entering into the 
liniin, of what importance was it that this territory 
shodd he in his possession, or in tbe poEses^ioo of 
Pnrti^l, or of any other nation that would remain at 
peace? The rase was diffrren* wkm in the jMgaesaion 
of tie SpaniaTdft, they conid annoy tbe commerce of 
the [Jnited Provinces, by holding the key of this 
rirei; but after baring expelled them, they were snc- 
ceedtd by an enemy scarcely less trooMesome, in tbe 
Terj nan who was now urging ft war with the Por- 
tegucM. Independently of these conaideratioM, it 

' Tir roving baodH, ur montoneros. unt over by AHigu, do Hot 
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■ (if general emancipation, to giatify Iiis private 
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wu hapradeot in tbe United ProTinces to try the 
doabtfal chances of a war with a new enemy. A war 
with the PortogneM would be a powerful divemoB 
in favor of Spain, as it would compel the patriots to 
withdraw their troops TrDtD other qaarters, at tbe sane 
time that it would greatly increase the expenses of 
the war, and expose their commerce to be seriously in- 
jured by the superior naval force of Portugal. At all 
eventfl, Bueno« Ajres bad enough to contend with al- 
ready, and it would be folly to think of a new war, 
without an adequate object. 

I became acquainted with several persons who are 
engaged in a small trade with Artigas, from this place, 
and who are in the habit of visiting him frequently. 
They seemed to be worthy respectable men, but rather 
of narrow views; they took great pains to impress 
every one of the mission with a favorable opinion of 
Artigas; but afler the most careful and strict exami- 
itation to come at the reality of what they urged in 
his behalf, they only increased the unfavorable opi- 
nion I bad begun to entertain. They said thai he was 
a plaiu old man, with no show or parade, that be has 
no riches, and indulges himself in none of the lixu- 
ries or ornaments with which men are generally 
pleased; that be is the true friend of iodependance, 
and tbe genuine lover of liberty; that tbe Spaniards 
offered him a brigadier's commission, which lie re- 
fused. They also said much of his good intentions, 
and keen, discriminating mind. It was observid by 
one, that he was a great lover of justice, that wiien a 
culprit was brought before him, there was nochica> 
uery of the lawyers, no artful subterfuges, his sentence 
was paBsed at once. They admitted, as to Ms po- 
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nrty, and mode of life, that he had never hnowo 
nch else; I could not, therefore, see any great merit 
B this. As to bis refdsing a bribe, I thought it rather 
in e<|utvocal evidence of integrity, because the cir- 
camMance of its being offered, shews the estimation 
hk which his integrity was held by the person malting 
fre offer. I considered it a much higher compliment 
I the other generals, that no attem|)t had been made 
» bribe them. They admitted that he was ab- 
nlote, that he had established, no civil government, 
|nd bnd no form or constitution whatever; but they 
leclarpd that ibis was owing to bis present situation. 
!rhen I asked them if they Ihnnght him a proper per- 
M to be at the bead of the confederacy, as the chief 
la^strate, they at once admitted that this would not 
|o, that he did not aspire to it, bein? conscious of his 
WD deficiency in education, and in the necessary ta- 
teats to manage the affairs of a regular system of go- 
vernment. I asked them if it was his intention to bs 
cmirely independent of the United Provinces? Tbey 
lu'd not, but thai if there were men at the bead of the 
^vemment who pleased him, he would join it. I 
Inquirtil whether tbey could tell me his ultimate aim, if 
E neither aspired to he at the head of the confederacy 
tmseir, nor was determined to he entirely independ- 
nt; fur the idea of bis waiting until some persons to 
lis liking should assume the reins of govemmeut, ap- 
cared to me unsatisfactory; since, in all the different 
hangea, not one could be found to please him. It 
ras evident, that his enmity was not to awy particular 
wn, from bis unwillingness to take part in the cou- 
rc«iH of Tucuman, formed from all the other provin- 
M exceptiog Paraguay^ and those in (he actual poa- 
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session of the B[iaiiiard9; they replied that his ioten* 
tions were good, that lie was a truly bonest patriot^ 
and a great lover of his country. 

We can only infer the inlentioos of men from tbeir 
acts; let us for a momtiot examine what has been the 
conduct of Artigas. To form a just estimate of his 
pretensions, it will be necessary to cast a retrospec- 
tive glance at the early events of the revolution, and 
also to consider the relative importance of the popala- 
tion he is supposed to represent. When Buenos 
Ayres, in 1810, established a junta independent of tha 
temporary governments of Spain, she stood perfectly 
alone in the viceroyalty, although its metropolis. 
Banda Oriental, reposed under the royal government* 
A revolutionary movement had faeon attempted in the 
city of La Paz, but had been put down; the Spa> 
niarde were, therefore, also triumphant in Peru. 
Buenos Ayres was thus hemmed in by enemies, who 
were in possession of the upper branches of the river, 
and who had command of the waters of La Plata, so 
as to bar her communication with the sea; her first 
step was to prevail upon those provinces, which at 
present compose the union, to assist in expelling tbo 
Spanish authorities, from the whole extent of the vic«> 
royalty. The enterprise, activity, and intrepidity of 

* B>Di]i Oriental was but a ilistrict or county of the inten- 
drncy nf 8u«nos Ayres; the conduct of the European Spaniants, 
in refusing to acknowledge the government uf the capital of the 
intendencj, was regarded as a kind of treaaon, aud thus denounc* 
ird. Artigas would, no doubt, consider it treason, if any of the 
smaller districts under him should renounce his authority, by 
rollowing hia own principles of nnirchy. By reading the obaer- 
vations in the introduction, the ()Ue8lifrTi will be more clearly un- 
derstood. 
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1 Ay res, took tbe lead in organising and marcb' 
98, for the pur|K>sc of effecting this object 
Paraguay, of ber own accord, expelled the Bpariiab 
authorities, and has remained ever since, unmolested 
by any external enemy, ituenos Ayres was, at the 
same time, obliged to couteniJ with the Spanish ar- 
mies in Peru, and to prosecute the siege of Moate 
Video. She twice obtained possession of tbe pro- 
rioces of Peru, bat was as often compelled to submit 
to the fate of war. The capture of Mootc Video has 
already been described. Without the assistance of 
Buenos Ayres, the inhabitants of the Banda Oriental, 
would never have Iwcn able to have expelled the Spa- 
niards, if they would even have attempted it. What 
tkea was tbe least to have been expected from the gra- 
titude, generosity or justice, of this district? Certainly, 
to have joined the confederacy — upon its own terms? 

^No; apoa the same terms with the other provinces. 
It is true, a jealousy did prevail, of the ascendancy 
wbicfa Buenos Ayres had acquired; an ascendancy ab- 
•olntely necessary to have existed somewhere. Bui j 
Its abuses, which could at worst have been only tem- 
porary, wei-e rcme<lied by the general congress, to 
which all the provinces (with the exception uf tliose 
under tbe immediate control of the Hpaniards, of 
Paraguay, which had achieved its own independence, . 
and Banda Oriental, which bad revolted under Artj- ] 
gas,) sent their deputies to Tocuman, to deliberate on 
tbe. common wclfarr. Passing then, tbe provinces of 
Peru, which are forcibly kept down, that of Paraguay, 
which is under no direct obligations to the confede- 
racy, and Ihedispnte lie$ heticeen Banua Okikntal. 
TED Provinces. Let us, for a moi 




consider tbeir comparative weight io the political 
scale. Tbe United Provinces contain little short of 
five hundred thousand souls, entirely free from the 
mulestatioQ of a foreign enemy.* They possess an 
extensive commerce with all the world; they are in- 
creasing in population, and are cultivating all the aria 
of peace. On the other side, tbe country of which Ar- 
ligas calls himself the chief, together with those under 
his protection, contains, at the outside, fifty thousand 
souls, the greater part of whom are far from be- 
ing the most valuable citizens; an enemy is io the pos- 
session of the most important points, having cootrol 
over the settled inbabilants, many of whom are dis- 
satisfied with Artigas; a country without commerce, 
and without governmeut; without attention (o tbe edu- 
cation of youth, and declining rapidly from the state 
of civilization. Is it not unjust, (hat such a coontry 
as this, or its leaders, should attempt to thwart the 
plans of the confederacy, or should he arrogant enougb 
to denounce tbe general government as treacberoiiB? 
The territory, it is true, is valuable to the confede- 
racy, and its position important. 

Is there any personal dignity in the character or 
abilities of Artigas, that would justify him in dictating 
to the rest of the provinces? For my part, I can see 
nothing in his conduct, that deserves tbe name of a 
friend of liberty and independence. He has not even 
declared independence from Spain, nor has he ever 
satisfactorily announced bis intentions to bis own coun- 
trymen. It is an easy thing to dress up a character 
with a few sounding phrases, calculated to decieve 

•This Includes civilized Indians. See the report of Mr. Gra- 
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tboMy who do not take the tronble to inquire wliether 
they are accompanied by the substance. Is it rational 
to suppose^ that in a quarrel between such a man as 
Ariigasy or the people whom he sways^ with all the pro- 
Tinces of the union^ that he should not be in the 
wrong? I have given the subject a most impartial ex* 
aminatiouy and it is utterly impossible for me to come 
to any other conclusion. There is undoubtedly a merit 
in his being able to maintain the war as he does; and 
the common nund^ is apt to take sides with those who 
seem to have the most difficult part to act^ even when 
it cannot but condemn the cause in which they are en* 
gaged. Artigas is admired as an intrepid and daring 
leader, determined and persevering, though in a bad 
cause, and in reality of small importance in the cause 
of South American independence. 

The advocates and friends of Artigas, of whom I 
have been speaking, were also in favor of Carrera, but 
evidently for the same reason; the enmity of Carrera 
and his friendsj to the existing government. - There 
were some among the latter, who appeared to be ex- 
tremely virulent, but their numbers small; they were 
chiefly persons immediately connected in the fortunes 
of Carrers, and whose minds had been soured by dis- 
appointment* They took great pains to detract from 
the military capacity of San Martin, and bestowed 

* Some of those individuals were closely watched, and suffered 
to reaiaio unmolestedy because they were JVhrth Americans* I am 
perfectly satisfied, that the arrival of the mission was very oppor- 
tune for some of the friends of Artigas and Carrera. The govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres, in a variety of instances, manifested a 
wish to avoid every thing that could even be unpleasant to our 
feelings; it was obliged to wink at some things, that will scarcely 
to be told. 

VOL. IT. 
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abundance of epitliets and liarsh names; liut I heard 
nntliiiig like a direct charge ol' ilishunoi-able conduct, 
either in public or [irivale life; in fact, what L heard 
from these., his enemies, temied greatly to increase my 
respect for his character. Their ptory was, ihat the 
people were continually calling out for Carrera; that 
they wished to be commauded hy their own officers. 
But where were these ofKcers, when the Spaniards 
beUl possession of the country? Why did they not 
call on them at that time? If this be true, all that can 
be said, is, that they manifest their gratitude in a moat 
extraordinary manner. The two factions in Chili are 
well known; prudence would require, that these fac- 
tions should be kept down. The possession of the 
country by the Spaniards, was entirely incompatible 
with the safety of the United Provinces. A single 
glance at the map, will sufBce to satiary any one on 
this head. They were, therefore, justifiable not only 
In expelling the Spaniards, but in placing things on 
such a footing as to prevent the recurrence of the for- 
mer niisrhief. The same course would have been 
pursued by us, had wc made ourselves .masters of 
Canada, during the late or revolutionary war, and 
the same principle would have justified us in taking 
possession of East Florida. No impartial man caa 
doubt, that San Martin would have been justifiable in 
excluding the leaders of liotli factions from power, and 
accepting the authority which was tendered him. I 
could urge no stronger reason, than the fact staled in 
the report of Mr. Poinsett: ^'unfortunately, this coun- 
try has been divided into two violent atid irreconcila- 
ble factions, by two powerful families. The Carreras 
and Larriaus, both equally anxious to liberate their 
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coQntry, and both osing every means in their power to 
obtain the command/' The fact is not denied, that it 
was in consequence of thb rivalry, that Chili fell a 
prey to the royalists. What was then left to San 
Martin, after having expelled the common enen^y? 
Was it not his duty to prevent the renewal of these 
contentions fbr power, which in all probability would 
have exposed Chili to a second conquest? By what 
means was he to do this? Either by expelling the 
leaders of both Tactions, in which case he would ex« 
cite the dissatisfaction of both, or by selecting one of 
the two. It seems he preferred the latter; whether be- 
cause he considered O'Higgins the best patriot, or that 
he had the strongest party, I am unable to say. My 
own opinion is, that he found O'Higgins less disposed 
to be carried away by those local and narrow inte« 
rests, which have constantly marred the great cause of 
emancipation; and, on the contrary, willing to join 
with the United Provinces, in order to render it se- 
cure. 

What is, in fact, the present situation of Chili, 
since the royal authorities have been expelled? In- 
stead of being bowed down and enchained by a ruth- 
less despotism, her ports have been thrown open to 
all the world, she ostensibly, to say the least, has a 
government of her own, although time has not yet 
been allowed to form a regular and permanent consti- 
tution; a work which ought not to be done with too 
much haste. Whether there be any secret influence 
exercised by the United Provinces, by the British, or 
by any other nation, I regard it of little moment in 
comparison to the direct dominion of Spain. It is 
certain that she carries her flag^ has a fleet and army, 
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is freely permitted tbe use of arms, coins, mon^y, may 
enter ioto treaties, or pact^, with foreign powers, and 
is publicly acknowledged by the Uoiled Provinces, 
as an independent nation. This is surely better thao 
being a remote, oppressed colony of Hpain; when 
thus restored to tbe enjoyment of these essential rights, 
any suI)jectiou imposed by tbe United Provinces, must 
he of a very short duration. Possessing twice the 
physical strength, with the mountaios as a barrier, it 
is utterly impossible that a state of subjection would 
long exist. It is much more probable that Chili, with 
the advantages she now enjoys, with a population 
more homogeneous aud compact, with funds and 
means much less precarious, would be able to dictate 
to the other repulilics. Kven now, according to some, 
she is thought to be more powerful than the United 
Provinces; her naval force is, unijuestionably, supe- 
rior, and even the honor of the late victory of Mai- 
pu, has been awarded to her by some writers.* Hu- 
manly speaking, merely, for 1 pretend tu no super- 
natural insight into the secrets, sinister policy, way- 
ward faults and mismanagements of tbe leading men 
in those countries, I regard it as a happy circumstance 
that Chili and the United Provinces, have combined 

• Mr, Blantl, in liis report, gives tlie honor or this victory en- 
tirely (u the Chilinns: "the royalists charged fiercely, the negro 
ti-oops flinch eil, but the Chilians, the militia no less than the rest, 
aniinateil by an invincible fervor of patriotism, with the shouts of 
%-iva la potria, carried all before them, sword in hand, or at the 
point of the bayonet," P. 98. "Even in the battle of Chacabuco, 
the businesB was done by the Chilians." P. 97. If this be correct, 
it in not a little surprising, lliat iliey should be held in subjection 
by a handful of black troops from Buenos Ayrvs, in their own 
country, and with a mountain between tltem. 
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their ttreagA in the common caoge, by which it has 
been rendered rare., at leasts if not <<doubly sure.'^ 

It wat frequently suggested by the friends of Car^ 
rera, that the Garrera party was friendly to the Unit- 
ed States, while that of O'Uiggins is inclined to the 
British. I regarded this merely as a bait, for the 
purpose of catching our national feelings, or, at least, 
for the pitrpose of enlisting the republican party oi 
the United States. It cannot be supposed, that on 
account of their excessive love to us, the Carreras 
would neglect any thing that might conduce to the 
interest of their own country. It is very plainly the 
interest of both parties to cultivate a good understand- 
ing with the British, and to derive from them all the 
assistance they can; it would be folly in either to re- 
ject it. If the people of Chili, in general, are friend- 
ly to us, and I f mly believe they are so, of what im- 
portance is the private opinion of a few individuals? 
We should desire the friendship and affection of the 
people of Chili, and not of San Martin or O'Higgins; 
unless, indeed, tliese were princes and the people no- 
thing. I am at a loss to conceive what motive could 
actuate any government set up in those countries, in re- 
jecting our proffered good will and friendship, or any 
thing else that our situations would permit us to offer. 

Bot these are selfish ideas, narrow and contemp- 
tible. If there be persons in this country, as has been 
asserted in our public papers, and not contradicted, 
who might expect personal favors and advantages 
from the Carrera partjf, that is a different matter; but 
I can tell those gentlemen, that if they think to enlist 
our national feelings in order to subserve their private 
purposes, they are greatly mistaken. What effect 
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might be produced od tbe people of Chili, by holding 
out the idea Ibat our attachtoeDt to tbe Carrera party 
is so great, that the ouly obstacle io the way of our 
acknowledgraeut of their iudependence, is their ex- 
clusion front tbe government, I know not; but I can 
assure them, that our declining to acknowledge their 
government, for the present, does not arise from anti' 
pathy to U'Higgins. anil partiality for Carrera, any 
more than a refusal of the same as respects the United 
Provinces, arises from dislike to its supreme director 
and congress, and friendship for Artigas. These, I 
hope, arc but trifling considerations io the great and 
important questions; let these men, and their parti- 
sans dispute as they please about their respective 
claims to merit 

The principal cause of those contradictory accountSj 
that we 80 frequently sec in ocr newspapers, is the 
ready ear which strangers give to the tales of these 
disaffected persons; they do not stop to investigate, 
nor, indeed, have they the time or capacity.* They 
do not reflect that those who are unable to gratify a 
deeper revenge, yet derive satisfaction in causing their 
enemies to be bated, and in representing tbem in the 
most odious colors. They lose no opportunity, and 
leave nothing undone, to infuse into the breasts of 
others the same inveterate hatred they feel them- 

• The following extract from Nile's Register needs no camtnent; 

"Tlie same letter informs us, tliat every thing is under the di-^" 
Kction of the prie&ts.and executed at the point of the ttayonet 
that the congress," &c. But a brief letter to the editor of the re- 
gister from Mr. Rodney, "observes, I have been agreeably sur- 
prised witli the appearance of things in this couittry." Vol. xir. 
p. 337. 
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elves. Paflsiog stran^rs are immediately accosted 
by tbcse people; supercargoes, commercial agents, 
and others, have their minds poisoned by their tales 
of grievances and oppressions; they adopt and give 
these circulation without stopping a moment to in- 
quire, how far they are reconcileahle with probability. 
The common accounts, therefore, of the character and 
views of the South Americans, ought to be received 
from such sources, with great distrust. The extracts 
Bf letters published in our newspaper>;, are generally 
derived from persons of this description; they take 
llteir impreasions from some dl^jcontented individual, 
who, probably, if seriously called upon, would have 
mfficient regard to his character not to give them his 
conflrmation. 
A few days after our arrii^al, 1 was a good deal 

^ amused with a young American, with whom 1 had 
•oma slight acrjunintance. He came to me, and in a 
lliud of half whisper, as if afraid of being overheard, 
and a mysterious face, related to me all those horrors 
which I have already noticed, and many more. I 
asked him how long lie had been here; whether he 
had been much among the difi«rent classes of the peo- 
ple; whether he spoke the language; and whether he 
had erer been out of the United States before? Hn 
answered all these questions in the negative; but said 
he had obtained his information from several gentle- 
neo, who had voluntarily tendered their services to 
give him a correct statement. I asked him if he were 
intimately acquainted with them; how long he had 
known Ihem; what were their characters; whether they 
were free from bias or prejuilice, or linked with one 
o( the imaller factions of the country? He did not 
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know, and bail never reflected upon these matters; 
but they seemed clever peuple; he saw du motive for 
their deceiving him; and he thought tie could trust to 
his owu jiitlgmenl, as to the probnbiliiy ur improba- 
hility of wha.t they told him. I asked him wliat be 
should tbink of a Frenchman, or finglisbmaa, or Spa- 
niard, who shoidd come to our country with the in- 
tentiun of remaining n few months, in order to study 
the genius of the people and government; and in> 
Btead of making himself acquainted with the diffe- 
rent classes of people, be content with the opinions 
of a few of his own countrymen, acrtdentally met 
with in the streets? There are no doubt, occasional 
prodigies, who, without ever having been out of theft 
own country, or having travelled much even in that, 
unacquainted with any language but their mother 
tongue, by force of wonderful native sagacity, have 
been enabled, at a glance, to penetrate all the recesses 
of society. Or, perhaps, assisted by some demon, like 
Asmodeus, in the Devil on Two Sticks, who unroofed 
the houses of Madrid, and explained to the student 
the objects exposed to view. The ordinary mode, 
however, of acquiring information, is much more slow 
and tedious. It is like one finding bis way throngh 
the woodiii; ho must take many a wrong path, before 
his good stars will direct bis steps into the right one. 
There is, however, an easier way of avoiding such 
diflicuUic>i; and that is, by having his opinion already 
formed before coming to the country, which can easily 
becoming a partisan of one of tlie factions. 
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wardfl^ told me he 0ioQsht he had fermed his opinions 
nther too hastily.* 

In a familiar conversation with one (t^f their most 
intelligent men, but entirely friendly to the present 
administrationi I ventured to ask him what was the 
natore of the complaints of the provinces against the 
capital^ and whether it was really true that there liad 

*0b my retarn to the United States, I read a letter in the 
newspapers, written from Buenos Ajres about this dme, and at 
the first glance^ was disposed to attribute it to the joung roan to 
whom I have alladed, but from the following expression, "onr ar- 
rival has excited great interest,^ &c it would appear, either to 
have been written bj some person of the mission, or to have been 
a forgery. I cannot bring myself to beliere the first; it is more 
probably a Spanish faMeatwn^ intended to injure the cause of 
the patriots, with our countrymen. It is hardly to be presumed, 
tibat the person to whom such a letter was directed, if real, would 
be so indiscreet as to insert it in the newspapers. From the mo- 
dest beginning, ''I had just set my foot on shore,** the reader is 
very little prepared for so deep an insight into the motives, views, 
and characters, of the South American patriots, or for so wonder- 
ful a knowledge of the prevailing wishes and feelings of the peo- 
ple. The writer tells us, that an insurrection was on foot, and 
that but fi»r the arrival of the commissioners, it would un- 
doubtedly have burst forth; *Hhe supreme director has eitiier 
done wrong, or the people have got tired of him; and if the 
commissioners had arrived three dajs later, he would have 
baen turned out of power.** The writer is not merely, ac- 
quainted with every thing going on, where he has ^ast set 
his foot on shore,** but his penetrating vision pierces through 
the chain of the Andes, at the distance of twelve hundred 
miles! He telb us, *Hhat general Braver is with &e army of 
WSifgaa^ which he in foci cammonds* There is at present no 
government in Chili, but that of the supreme director, who is 
0*HigBpyaSf or rather of San Martin, who is the commander in 
due^ hmvifig the nqprsuie director under him as his lieutenant. 
<KH]gg^lS is now at 8t^ Jago^ and it is said will remain there. 
▼OL. II. 9 
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been an sbnee of power towards them. Be admitted 
that there had been causes uf cumplaint, both on ac- 
count ol' the acts of the government, and of its agents; 
but, said he, was it to be expected that every cause 
of dissatisfaction could be prevented? There are local 
demagogues enough to aggravate and magnify these 
complaiotSj and thus exasperate a people not accuS' 

continuiag in the command yro forma, which is in fact exerciied 
by Braier." These are marvellous discoveries for a man who 
has '^ust set his foot on shore." No one can nay that the writer 
labors under anj prejudice in favor of San Martin and O'Higg^B, 
at least, and of his sagacity and disremment, subsequent events 
furnish the most conclusive proofs. But what chiefly induces tne 
to think that this letter is a Toiler . is the recurrence of the ex- 
pression, "thus sailh general CaiTera>— and thus hath the general in- 
ferred" — for no one can seriously suppose, tliat the government of 
the United states would be at the expense of sending a mission to 
South America, to Uam what gmtral Carrera tkitiks of his mt' 
nies.' *'Carrera and others, say, tliat as long as the country is so 
much threatened, and surrounded as it is by the fleets and annies 
of (he royalistn, the government of Chili had better remain as it 
is, suspended, or its fonnaticrn postponed; and that as soon as the 
rojalisbt are driven entirely off, and there is no further danger 
from them; the people will no longer submit to San Martin, but 
have a government of their own." In plain English, my dear 
friend, general Carrera says, tlie time to carry our plots into exe- 
cution has not yet arrived; there is nothing yet to be gained; bat 
as soon as the hero of the Andes shall a second time have freed 
Chili from its foes, then may we venture to plunge our daggers 
into his heart! Surety, such a seutiment could never have been 
written by the pen of a man who was sent on a friendly misuon, 
to "the powers that be" in South America; "witli the existing au- 
thorities, with those in (he po'ssession of, and exercising the sove- 
reignty, must the communication be held." I must, therefor^ 
pronounce the tetter a forgery; and that the reader may judge for 
himself, I have inserted it in the Appendix; together with a letter, 
which to my own knowledge, was written by one of the mission, in 
order that the contrast may serve to confirm my opinion. 
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tomed, heretofore, to think for themselves on public 
aflkirs; and, therefore, easily led astray. Here, said 
he, is one of the great difficulties we have had to 
■truggle with in our contest for independence. Each 
province, or government, as well as each petty dis- 
trict of such province, although zealous in the com- 
mon cause, wishes to pursue its owd course. It, 
therefore, becomes necessary for the capital to exert 
itself continually to bring them to unite their efforts. 
To this salutary end, compulsion and coercion are^ 
aometimes, unavoidahle; hut they can never give plea- 
sure to those who feel them. Here is the true reason 
for the dislike to Buenos Ayres; and yet, such is the 
inconsistency of the human passions, should the con- 
test terminatu happily, she will be regarded as tka 
common benefactress. We were not inattentive spec- 
tators, said he, of your late contest with Great Bri- 
tain, and we observed that your coufederative system 
opposed great obstacles to your carrying on the war 
■with efficiency; several of your states almost refusing 
I to join, and your genera) government appeared to 
* vant power to coerce a union of your strength and 
resources. From this, you can readily conceive the 
difficulty of coercing a people who have formed the 
most extravagant ideas of independence, and who, 
enjoying a momentary security from Spain through the 
Tery means taken by Buenos Ayres, are, notwith- 
standing, desirous of placing themselves beyond her 
cootrol. And what, sir, would be the result should 
every province and petty district follow the example 
of Artigas? Buenos iVyres would not he able to raise 
those armies which have kept the Spanish power in 
check; in the upper provinces, and which, like the' 
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stone of Sysipfaue, ttireateas to roll dowa and crueh 
those below. Salta, Tucumati, Cordova, Meadoza, 
and tLe rest, each acting io its own way, would sepa- 
rately fall an easy conquest to the army of Lima; 
which now requires the combiued forces of all to re- 
siflt. The capital would be reduced to very narrow 
limits, its resources would he cut off, its commerce 
with the interior destroyed; and, although we should 
make a hrave resistancej we would probably be sub- 
dued at last, and this flourishingcity, like Monte Video, 
Caracca8jCnniaoa,aud Barcelona of Venuzuela, would 
exhibit only a heap of ruins, instead of being what 
it is now, the most formidable enemy to the Sjmvish 
power in •America. The re-conquest of Chili, wbich 
has filled the Spaniards with despair, would not have 
taken place; Paraguay, which hugs herself in her in- 
glorious security, purchased by the blood and treasure 
of Buenos Ayres, could not resist the Spanish army 
deeceodiug from Peru, ar ascending the Parana; and 
as to Artigas, although he might for a time enjoy his 
wild independence, inconsequence of having no fixed 
habitation, yet tbie would nut be the case with the 
inhabitants of towns, and those engaged in the pursuit 
of agriculture, shoold Spain resolve to adopt the plan 
of extermination which has been followed byJVIoritlo. 
The war in Peru could not be continued a single mo- 
ment without the aid of Duenos Ayres; for what ul- 
timate object could be gained by mere bands of gue- 
rillas, unsupported by a regular army? Buenos Ayres 
has introduced a regular system, the want of wliich, 
has given such advantages to tbe Spaniards in other 
parts of America, and she has been the nursery of 
officers, regularly instructed in the newest and best 
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principles of tbe military art This is no time to be 
over scmpnlons about form, when we are endeavMing 
to save the state from threatened destmction. 

Whatever weight there may be in these remarks^ it 
is certain, that very little good sense is evinced by 
those persons who form their opinions of what th^ 
see and hear in these countries, by applying the roles 
and principles they have acquired mider an order 
of things entirely different. It requires a mind ren- 
dered liberal by the contemplation of homan natare, 
under its various modifications, to jadge correctly of 
any foreign country; this is one of the reasons why 
the observations of strangers, are regarded by the 
people of tiie countries described, as ridiculous and 
impertinent. A Hollander admires no country that is 
not flat and marshy, the Swiss must have mountains, 
and the Greenlander thinks there is no feast without 
whale-oil and blubber. 

About ten days after our arrival, the independence 
gI Chili was celebrated in the city. The illumi- 
natioiis, and other public demonstrations, were con- 
tinued during three successive days, as is usual on 
all occasions of this kind. The flags of Chili, and 
the United Provinces, were suspended from the ca- 
bildo^ and the independence of Chili publicly announc- 
ed by bamio^ or proclamation, in the plaza. The py- 
tmaid of the revolution, was elegantly ornamented 
with flags, and a variety of patriotic inscriptions. I 
observed a great deal of satisfaction expressed in the 
comitenances of the people, especially those of the 
ooniitiy, very different from the stupid gaze of amaze- 
ment I had remarked at Bio. In the afternoon, the 
ymth from some of the higher seminaries of learning 
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about seventy or eighty in number, marctied to the 
pyramid in procession, headed by the professors, and 
after reading the inscriptions and making their ob- 
servations, dispersed. Soon after, tbe boys from 
the different schools marched with fiags, in differeat 
companies, to the number of at least six or eight ban- 
dred. They formed a hollow square, enclosing the 
pyramid, and raised tbe national song; each side of ft 
square singing a stanza alternately, and the whole 
joining in the chorus, at the same time waving tbeir 
flags. When they bad sung their hymn, some of 
those who excelled in speaking, stood forward and 
delivered patriotic orations. After this, a dialogue 
was kept up for some time, which consisted of ques- 
tions put by one for the sake of the answers given by 
another, coDtaiuiog some simple propositions of poli- 
tical and civil liberty, or patriotic sentiments, together 
»'ith professions of veneration for their religion. The 
combination of such expressions as "loa derechos del 
kombre," and "nuestra santa religion catulica," bad 
a strange effect to my ear, hut I do not, for this, pre- 
tend to condemn it; although it differs from what I 
have been accustomed to^ circumstances may reader 
it necessary and proper here. I am disposed to be- 
lieve, that the rising generation are far from being in- 
clined to superstition and bigotry; the danger is, their 
neglecting religion, which is so essential to every well 
regulated state; it may be prudent, also, to associate 
in the minds of tbeir youth, the cause of religion with 
that of their country, so that both may be esteemed by 
this means, more sacred. Few of these boys appear- 
ed to exceed twelve years of age; they were dressed, 
ill general, like those of our cities, but a proportion, 
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saAcient to be remarked, were a good deal bronzed; 
the greater part, however, had good complexions, 
and all had animated and expressive countenances. 
Amongst the crowd of people collected in order to be 
amused, or to catch the fire of patriotism from this ex- 
hibition, the figures which most attracted my notice, 
were several of the gauchos of the neighboring pam- 
pas, who sat on their horses with much gravity and 
composure, apparently pleased with what was pass- 
ing, but that pleasure very faintly expressed in their 
countenances. There is no doubt, that these exbir 
bitions must have a powerful effect on all classes of 
society, and, with the youth, they give rise to senti- 
ments and feelings inseparable from their veiy exist- 
ence. I afterwards found, that it is the custom for the. 
boys to go through the same ceremony once a week. 
I have been informed, that much more of this enthu- 
siasm, resembling that of the French revolution, pre- 
vailed some time ago; from which, it has been in- 
ferred, that the interest in the cause itself, is on the 
wane; in this, however, I do not agree, but rather be- 
lieve^ that it is owing to its having settled down into 
something more deep and solid than the first effer- 
vescence of public spirit; there is, evidently, less de- 
monstration of enthusiasm in the cause of independ- 
ence in our country, than during the period of the 
revolution, but no one can suppose that it rests upon a 
less solid foundation. 

Printed copies of the declaration of independence 
of Chili, were sent to each of the commissioners, to- 
gether with medals, struck on the occasion, in gold 
and silver. I attended a theatre in the evening, where 
mfuncion, or ceremony^ was got up for the occasion. 
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I sball defer the descriptioo of tfaia amusement, uwt 
I shall make some further observations uu the event 
just described. From this public and solemn ex- 
pression, there was no room left to doubt, that the 
idea of holding Chili in subjection, had nothing in it 
of reality. This [could gather from a thousand miuor 
circumstauces, while on the spot, which produced a 
much stronger conviction in my mind of their siu- 
cerity, than any ihiug I am able to state. As the re- 
conquest of Chili has been variously related, I will 
give the reader what I have been able to collect from 
the means and opportunities afforded me. 

The first revolutionary movement in Chili, wag a 
Santiago, the capital, on the 18th of July, 1810; wheat] 
the captaiu-geneml, Carrasco, was deposed, and thi 
count de la Conquista was appointed to succeed bin 
On the ISlh of tieptember following, a meeting wai 
beld of the great land holders, iu the city before m^i-|1 
tioned, and it was determined to establish a provi-'^ 
sloual government on the same principles with those 
set up in other parts of South America, to govern for 
the time being, in the name of the king.* Mr. Poia- 

• It is slated in "The Outline," that "the junta of Buenos 
Ayrea, conscious of the advantages which would result from the 
provinces of Chili joining the revolation, sent to Santiago, Don 
A. Jonte, a person well acquainted willi the inhabitants of that 
cajuUl, with instructions to endeavor to hasten the deposition of 
the Spanish governors;*' also tJiat, when the revoltttion took 
place, Jonte reintiincd there as charge d'aBaires, and in that ca- 
pacity, succeeded in persuading tlie junta of Chili to sand three 
hundred men to the assistance of Buenos Ayres. P. 149. The 
supplement, or gazette extraordinary of Buenos Ayres. of 18th 
Feb. 1811, contains a letter from the junta of Santiago, m ski q 
" voluntary tender of assistance to Buenos Ayres, which was ti 
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sett observes^ that the Creoles of Chili rejoiced at 
the success of Baenos Ayres^ ^Hhey wished to follow 
what they considered a noble example^ but were re- 
strained by theit natoral timidity." But the impulse 
was given by the arrest of three of the principal in- 
habitants of Santiago^ Ovalle, Roxas, and Vera; the 
two first were sent to Lima^ the latter^ a Buenos 
Ayrean^ feigned himself sick, and according to Mr. 
Poinsett^ ^^from the castle of Yalpariaso^ where he 
was confined^ incited the Chilians to reclaim their 
countrymen^ and to protest against this act of oppres- 
sion^ which he represented as the prelude to a general 
persecution of the Creoles. He excited their fears to 
such a degree^ that they gathered courage from des- 
pair^ and addressed a strong remonstrance to the cap- 
tain-general^ which alarmed him, and induced Idm to 
recal those gentlemen he had accused of treasonable 
practices." This step was followed up by deposing 
the captain -general, as already stated, and the esta- 
blishment of a provisional government; a measure 
which naturally led to others of a still bolder cast, 
until they were fairly launched on the tempestuous sea 
of liberty. When Mr. Poinsett ispeaks of the ^^na- 
tural timidity" of the Chilians, I presume he does not 
mean that they are any way deficient in constitutional 
courage or enterprise; his meaning is to be gathered 
from what he says of the composition of the society^ 
the prevalence of the feudal system, without its war- 

ceived with the strongest expressions of gratitude. The junta of 
Chili, at this time» was composed of the following persons: the 
marquis de la Plata, Dr« Juan Martinez de Rosas, J^nacio Cat' 
rera, (father of the Carreras,) Fiancisco Xavier de Reyna, Juan 
Enrique Rosales» with two secretaries. 

VOL. II. 7 
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e character; nearly the same reason why uo revo- 
lutiunary movements have taken place in Lower 



Peru.* 



'■The condition of the 



peopl 



1e of Chili, is 



different from that of any of the other Spanish colo- 
nies; the coonlry h for the most part in the Iianils of 
large proprietors, who let oat their lands to tenants, 
upon the condition of personal service, anil of the 
payment of a moderate rent in produce; as the land- 
lord may, at will, drive the tenant from his farm, or 
augment the rent according to the increased value. 
The farmers are deterred from improving their houses 
or land, and content themselves with raising what 
is necessary to pay the landlord, and to subsist their 
families; most of the large e^itates are grazing farms, 
aqd the personal services of the tenants consist, prin- 
cipally, in tending the cattle; they are expected at all 
times, however, to be ready to obey the orders of the 
landlord." It is not at all surprising, that the land- 
holders, or aristocracy of Chili, should have been timid 
in beginning the revolution. All agree, however, Ibat 
the population is good, and that the difficulty of ele- 
vating their condition is not difficult, and that much 
has been done towards it since the late expulsion of 
the Spaniards.f In Buenos Ayres, nothing of this 

• "In Lima there has been no revolutionary movement The 
landeil estates are in the hands of large proprietors, and are cul- 
tivated by sUveB; they are fearful that any attempt to change the 
form of government, would be attended by a loss of their property, 
a&il from the i^Tcat number of blacks and mulatloes in this vice- 
royalty, the conleHt wi>uld probably terminate in the flame manner 
aa tlie rev.ilution ol !St. Domingo." 

t Nubility haa been entirely abolished sioce O'Higsins. (or, if 
D will, iince San Martin, for I have heard him censured for it by 
^kitiah oflScer, at Buenos Ayres,} became director. Ur. Blaod 
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Idnd previdled^ the pepple lyere essentially ^em^- 
cratic; and^ coiiseqaently, less timid than the rich 
landholders of Chili, who had much at stake, and 
were^ therefcu^^ more exposed to tb^ hazards of a 
change, whose cop9equeiice8 could not easily be cal- 
culated. The same clause, I am convinced, has very 
much embarrassed the progress of the revolution in 
otber parts of South America^ as well as in New 
Spain^ while the secret of the greater energy in the 
population qf Buenos Ay^es^ is this democratic cha- 
racter of its population. 

The year after the revolution^ (April, 1811,) a con- 
gress was called from the several provinces of Chili; 
but in the mean time, the same intrigues were set on 
foot by the audiencia, its in Buenos Ayres^ with a view 
of giving the ascendancy to the Spaniards. Figuepa^ 
a Spanish officer^ w|io Had been takeii into the service 
of the jiinta^ was the instrument by which this was to 
be effected. He attempted to put down the patriots 
on the d^y appointed for the election of the deputies 
.of Santiago; a battle ensued in the public square, in 
which the royalists were defeated- On thi^ occasion^ 
the elder of the three Carreras, (sons of the member 
of the junta,) then a major of grenadiers^ ^^tly 
distinguished himself, and paad.e a. commencement of 
the important part which he afterwards acted in the 
affairs of this country.^ The audiencia was put down^ 

states in his report, that the mayorasgosy or feudal pririleges, hare 
been in like manner abolished. What more important steps (o 
elevate a people? A constitution! a constitution! some cry out; 
bot is it not by such measures that thej are fitted for a constitution? 
^ This is the Carrera of whom I have spoken; like manj other 
yoai^ Americans, he was serving in the Spanish armies when the 
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the. chamber of appeals established, and the viceroj 
banished. 

Disputes BOOD after took place in the congress; the 
members for Cnnception, complained that this portion 
of Chili was not fairly represented. The dispute 
Was, finally, settled between the provinces of Concep- 
tion aud that of Santiago, as would appear by a kind 
of treaty, containing articles of confederation, signed 
by O'Higgins on the part of the province of Con- 
ception, lu this paper, the name of Carrera does 
not appear. The congress after this, proceeded in its 
sessions for a time, with apparent harmony, and passed 
the various decrees which have nniformly marked the 
incipient stages of the revolution. There was muci 
to be done before there could be said to be any pi 
tive advancement towards civil liberty. A writer 
the Maryland Censor, professedly an advocate of gC' 
sera] Carrera, (as be appears to think him entirely in 
the right,) makes a remark which deserves attention: 
"It may be necessary here to remark, that the whole 
power was, at this time, in the hands of the Larrains; 
between them and the Carrcras, there has always ex- 
isted a family feud. We believe firmly, that both 
families were the friends of liberty, or to speak more 
correctly, of the independence of South America; /or 
tkpse unhappy countries have never known civil li- 
herty under the aiithoi-ity of either." While this 
mission from a writer who avowedly takes the side 

rOTolution broke out in America, and made his escape in order to 
enlist in the cause of his country. He has published a manifesto, 
jiuttfj'ing his conduct, and criminating his political enemie«; it is 
' writteii.but there is no reason why the good old rule shod 
ted from in this instaiice, audi alferem parten 
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Carrera, satisfies me of the uselessness of entering 
into the question of their comparative merits, I am 
not a little surprised at the pains he has taken to en- 
list the public feeling in favor of one of them. With 
respect to the concluding part of what I have quoted, 
if the writer means that civil liberty as ia enjoyed in 
this country^ was never experienced under either, he 
only says in other words, that the revolution in Chili 
was not attended by a prodigy/ We ought to look at 
the previous condition of the people, observe the 
starting point, and see whether any change has . taken 
place: that the great work should be perfected in a day, 
or a year, or even ten years, was not to be expected 
by any rational man. If the writer means that there 
was not as much done as might have been expected, 
lie ought to have stated, specifically, the quantum of 
improvement that we had a right to expect; for without 
fixing some standard, it is difficult to come to any 
agreement. Some men are much more sanguine, per- 
haps visionary, than others, and some, perhaps, ex- 
pect too little; the man of experience and discretion, 
will avoid extremes. It is far from my intention to 
go into a minute examination of the family feuds be- 
tween the Carreras and the Larrains; I have said 
enough to shew, that the profit or advantage to be 
derived from settling the merits of the dispute, would 
not repay the difficulty and labor of the investigation. 
This is certain, that it has been the cause of serious 
misfortunes to the country.^ 

^ I will here mention a fact which had a powerful effect on m j 
mind. While at Monte Video, general Carrera, in the course of a 
conTersation in which he endeavored to produce an unfavorable 
inprasioa on my mind towards his three great enemies, Puejrre- 
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After the affair of April, 1811, the next occasioB'1 
. which the Carreras were conspicuouo, was in Sep. 
tember of the same year; when, at the instigation of 
the Larratns, who were then the leaders in the con- 
gress, the three hrothers, the eldest a major, and the 
others in lower grades, attacked the artillery barracks, 
and seized the commander; this officer was an Euro- 
pean, and suspected of being favorable tu the princess 
of Brazils. Mr. Poinsett states, "tbat after this ac- 
tion, some reform was made in the representation, and 
the congress commenced business by inviting all who 
were inimical to the present order of things, to retire 
from the kingdom. They rendered the clergy ini- 
mical to the cause of independence, by forbidding them 
tu receive any money from their parishioners, for the 
performance of their clerical duties; assigning a mo- 
derate salary tu the curates iu lieu of fees. Tliey 
passed an act manumitting the future ofl'spring oS 
slaves, and declared, that all slaves bronght ii.to 
Chili after this period, should receive tlieir freedom 
after six months residence. They opened the ports 
to commerce, and published commercial regulations. 
The members of the cablldo were made elective.* 

don, Sbd Martin, and CVHiggina, stated, thai general Lecor had 
funtislifd kirn the means of publishing a memoir, or exposition, of 
their ehoraciern and conduct. This was befure his hrothers were 
put to death, and. I presume, it is the same which has been {tub. 
liahed, as having been drawn forth hj that melaachnly erent. 
What object could general Lecor have in procuring this publi- 
cation? It is very evident, to »oid dissenlions in the patriot ranks. 
Carrera should have scorned to be the instrument for this purpose; 
at the same time, the fact speaks much in favor of the persons thus 
**"ted. 

I mtiy be added, that presses were established, schuob open- 
a variety of other important measures taken. 
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The first janta^ or execative council^ was composed of 
seven members. The struggle for power between tiie 
fiunily of the Larrains and that of the Garreras^ com- 
menced at this period. After the successful attack on 
the artillery barracks^ the eldest was promoted to the 
colonelcy of the grenadiers, and the youngest to that 
of the artillery; from the barracks of these officers, a 
remonstrance was addressed to the congress, which 
induced that body to depose the junta of seven, and 
to appoint an executive of five. The elder Garrera 
entered into the government on this occasion. This 
junta did not long endure the control of the legis*- 
lative body, and the congress was dissolved on the 
%d September, 1811. Some of the members of the 
executive resigned on this occasion, and a new junta 
was formed, consisting of three persons; J. M. Gar- 
rera, J. Portales, and J. M. Gerda. The members 
of the southern provinces, protested loudly against 
this flagrant breach of the privileges of the people, 
and upon their arrival in Gonception, excited their 
constituents to oppose the executive of Santiago, and 
to take up arms in defence of their rights.^' If these 
facts be correct, and there is no reason to doubt them, 
the Garreras are represented as commencing the civil 
feud, if not by usurpation, at least by high handed 
and flagrant outrage. The statement of Mr. Poin- 
•etl, u supported by ^^he Outline/' but in strong 
language of reprobation. <'The Garreras being en- 
couraged by the happy result on the 4th of Septem- 
ber^ formed a plan for placing themselves at the head 
of the government; one of them was major in the gre- 
nadiers^ another a captain in the artillery. Having 
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succeeded ingaining an asceodancy over the men Id 
their different corps^ they put themselves at the head 
of the troopB on the 15tb of November, 1811, and 
compelled the coogreas to depose the menibera which 
composed the junta, auik to nomiuate in their stead, 
three new members, one of wbora was J. M. Carrera. 
The junta decreed that a new regiment of cavalry, 
which was called grand guardia nacional, should be 
formed, and J, M. Carrera was appointed colonel of 
it, that they might succeed in keeping their usurped 
■power. Thus strengthened, the junta proceeded to 
dissolve the congress; which they did on the Snd of 
December, 1811. The new junta was entirely bias- 
ed by the Carreras, to whom the young military were 
likewise devoted. They ruled without control, and, ' 
notwithstanding the acknowledgment of king Ferdi- 
uand, which had been made by the preceding govern- 
inent, they changed the Spanish for a tri-colored flag. 
The Carreras did not peaceably enjoy their usurped 
power, they were threatened with four conspiracies; 
which they succeeded ia suppressing." 

It appears that in consequence of this conduct of 
the Carreras, the flames of civil war were lighted op. 
Forces were collected on both sides, aud marched to 
the banks of the river Maule, which separates San- 
tiago from Conception. The latter being destitute of 
resources, was forced to submit to the capital. A cir- 
cumstance took place shortly afterwards, which places 
the conduct of the Carreras, in a light, if possible, 
still more unfavorable. The second brother, who had 
now become colonel of the grenadiers, atlempled to 
awe the executive into Itis own measures. J. M. Car- 
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rem resigned . his office in the junta^ and his father 
was appconted in his stead. These are facts^ which 
cannot be satisfactorily explained away; they clearly 
provoi that whatever virtues the Carreras might have 
possessed^ whatever merit is due to their exertions in 
the cause of independence^ their insatiate thirst for 
power^ proved their own ruin and that of their coun- 
try. The brothers were afterwards reconciled^ and J. 
M. Carrera was reinstated in the junta. A constitu- 
tion was framed, and being signed by the military^ 
the cabildoy and all the respectable inhabitants, was 
adopted by the government; one of its principal fea- 
tures was, that the power of the state should be in- 
vested in a senate. Tlie first junta, had been acknow- 
ledged by the regency of Spain, and the intercourse 
with Lima had been uninterrupted; during this time 
the dissentions, however, between the two provinces, 
had induced the viceroy to attempt the execution of a 
plan for extinguishing the flame of the revolution; 
troops were thrown into the province of Conception, 
and possession was taken of the principal military 
points on. the south of GhilL Exertions were now 
made by the Carreras to repel them, they marched 
with their forces to the banks of the Maule. J. M. 
Carrera, at the head of five hundred men, crossed the 
river in the night time, and surprised the enemy's 
camp at Tuerbas Bueoas, on which they retreated to- 
wards Conception, but were overtaken by the Chili- 
ans at St Carlos, and an obstinate engagement en- 
sued, in which both claimed the victory. The roya- 
lists then retired to Chilian. While J. M. Carrera* 
left his brother at the head of the main body, he 
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lurched against Talcagoana, which he took by as- 
sault.* Cbiltan waaaAerwanls besieged, b>it witboat 
success. 

It 19 sUted by the author of "The OntUne/* (hat the 
junta being freed from the iuflueace of the Carreras 
by tbeir absence iu the army, proceeded to re-model 
tbe army, and establish ibemselYes at Tales, so as to 
be near the seat of war. He further states, "that the 
army rcmtiaued under tbe command of J. 31. Carrera^ 
who ruled without coDtrul ovTr tbe country where his 
troops were stationed, bal the people growing wsary 
of his despotism, as well as the devastatJoDs commit' 
ted by his army, openly declared throughout tbe 
whole intendency of Conception for tbe royalists. 
Carrera proved himself, likewise, an onskiirnl genervlf 
and the go^'e^Qme^f determined to remove him. On 
thefrUh November, 1813, O'Hi^ios was appointed 
to tbe command of Ibe amy. Carrera refused to re- 
sign, but the army declaring in favor of 0'Higg:tns, 
Ik was obliged to yield, and afterwards on hu way to 
Santiago he was taken prisoner and conducted to 
Chilian." Mr. PoinseU simply states, that the 
JQDta proceeded to re-model the amy, and appointed 
0*Hi^ns general in chief, in place of Carrera, at 
wUch the three brothers took offence, and withdrew 
from the army. General Gaiosa. arrived from lima 
with reinforcements, aod an active campaign tmmedi- 
attij opened, in whirb, according to -niie OutUne," 
O'ltig^Bs displayed sctiflty and military skill. Bat 

••aWpfTMKkAitPKniBia Tilii^maiMj U Conn^ 
m*a«fT iu ia ui i Ju Bbl u —i * (MrcWb taofmi t» ftn at iW 
^n«tk td iIm fatawla, *W Ah re c tw wl iImm places.*— TVe 
p.p. l*i- 
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tbe loyalists being better supplied with cavelry^ en- 
deavored to reach the capital by forced marches^ but 
were induced by the generalship of O'Higgins, to 
abandon thek plani after they had crossed the Maule^ 
and taken possession of Talca. The capture of this 
place^ by the royalists^ and the precipitate retreat of 
the junta^ occasioned a commotion in Santiago^i the 
junta was dissolved, and Lastra, the governor of Yal« 
paraiso, declared supreme director. At this critical 
juncture, the capital being still threatened, an accom- 
modation was effected through the mediation of com- 
modore Hillyar, commanding the British squadron in 
the Pacific; by this, it was agreed, that the royalists 
shonld evacuate the territory of Chili, in the course of 
two months, that the Spanish regency should be ac- 
knowledged, and that deputies should be sent to the 
Spanish cortes. The treaty was signed on the (Hh 
May, 1814. In the mean time, the Carreras had 
escaped from their place of confinement in Chilian, 
and were actively engaged in collecting their parti- 
sans. The troops in Santiago joined their standard, 
and theji deposed Lastra on the 23d Jhigust^ 1814. 
The junta was re-established with J. M. Carrera as its 
president The author of ^^The Outline," states, that 
the inhabitants of Santiago, had no particular attach- 
ment to l^astra, but highly disapproved of this new 
revolution which again placed the Carreras at the 

^ There eppears to have always been some leaven of malcon- 
tents in this placet to take advantage of the reverses of the patri- 
ots, not openly in £ivor of Spain, hut covertly^ by taking sides 
wUk ams of the fietionSt as convemenee suited. I entertain no 
doubt bttt that infinite pains have been taken by the royalists to 
blow the flames of civil discord. 
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liead of the government; and that the return of 
O'HigginB with his army from Talca, was immediate- 
ly desired. He^ in coQseqiieDce, marched towards the 
capital. According to Mr. Poinsett, his object on 
this occasion, was' to enforce the treaty entered into 
with the royalists, and that the conduct of the Carre. 
ras arose from their uot being included in the general 
amnesty, and stipulation for the release of prisonersj 
bat I have not seen this matter any where satisfacto- 
rily explained.* The armies of CaiTera and O'Hig- 
gins, met od the plains of Maypo, then the scene 
of A dis^raceftal civil feud, but afterwards of the glo- 
rious victory that will ever he celebrated in the an- 
nals of American liberty. According to Mr. Poin- 
«ett, a bloody battle was fought which terminated in 
favor of Carrera. It appeared that the viceroy of 
Lima had refused to ratify the treaty, and that OsorJo 
was advancing with reinforcements he had brought, 
with the intention of striking a decisive blow; the civU 
war irait instantly ended, and both ■parties united 
against the common enemy. Carrera is said to have 
given dissatisfaction by displacing a number of oflt- 
cers, who were the best in the service, as soon as he 
had the power in his bauds, which gave rise to dis- 
contents and desertions. He resigned the command 
to O'Hi^gins and returned to the capital. Osorio, at 
the head of four thousand men^ advanced as far as 

• Would tliii have justified tliem in deposing the govemmrnt? 
1 not disposed to decide hastily wliedier it would or would 
not. It must be kept in mind that none of the parties, at thia 
time irere contfK'ling for obwttiieitidejirndrnte from Spain; that 
ivas reserved for Sun Martin and (Ktli^ns, od the expulsion of 
the Spanish authorities. 
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Cachapoal; and O'Higgins shat himself up in Raiica- 
gua^ against which a succession of attacks was made^ 
during thirty-six hours. Carrera approached with 
reinforcements, which induced Osorio, at first to re- 
treat, but Carrera falling back upon Santiago, he re- 
newed the attack, and O'Higgins was entirely defeat- 
ed. J. Al. Carrera escaped across the mountains with 
about six hundred troops, and in all about two thou- 
sand refugeps of every age and sex, sought protection 
from the neighbouring republic. A number of them 
went down to Buenos Ayres, or dispersed in the 
neighbouring provinces. The whole of the captain- 
generalship, fell into the hands of the royalists, in 
October, 1814, and numerous {proscriptions, arrests, 
and punishments followed. Upwards of a hundred 
of the principal inhabitants, among whom was the 
father of the Carreras, were transported to the island 
of Juan Fernandez. Every thing done by the pa- 
triots was annulled, the schools were shut up, the 
revolutionary writings were destroyed wherever they 
could be found, the printing presses demolished, and 
the penalty of death denounced against those who 
would not bring in their arms and surrender them up. 
No pains were spared to obliterate every trace of the 
revolution. The European Spaniards, and a consi- 
derable proportion of the clergy, again raised their 
beads. It is said, that even some among the native 
Americans, disgusted with the feuds and dissentions 
which had prevailed, gladly embraced the promises 
of quiet and security in a return to their former state. 
There can be little doubt that the combined forces 
of the Lar rains and Carreras, would have been suffi- 
cient, if not to have expelled the enemy, at least to 
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liave protracted the content^ and have worn them out. 
The Spaniards evidently aaw the advantages to be 
derived from these divisions in Chili, and probably 
used every means to foment them; it would not be a 
wild conjecture that the Garreras had been suffered to 
escape from Ghillan, with the express view of seeing 
the flames of civil war once more lighted up between 
these factions, whose mutual hatred had been gradu- 
ally increasing. While at Buenos Ayres, I had 
flrequent opportunities of seeing the deadly hatred of 
the partisans of Garrera to San Martin and O'Hig- 
gins; it even exceeded that of the 'old Spaniards, 
who look upon the former, as the most serious enemy 
their cause has ever had in America.^ After the re. 
verses experienced by San Martin at Talca, it is said, 
that some attempts were made at Santiago, by the old 
Spaniards, and the Garreras conjointly, to produce a 
counter revolution; I think this improbable, yet such 
is the violence of the party animosity between the 
leaders, that such a thing is far from being impossi* 
ble. 

San Martin, who was about this time appointed go- 
vernor of Guyo, immediately sat about organizing an 

* I took a good deal of pains to ascertain their feelings to 
wards San Martin. I was enabled to do this by an intimacy with 
a person who was friendly co the old order of things, and at the 
same time personally intimate with the Garreras. I particularly 
obsenred that they were both extravagantly elated at the disper- 
sion of San Martin's army at Talca; but I believe Atre was no 
understanding between them; the Spaniards rejoiced because 
there was a hope for them in the ruin of San Martin— 4he Carrera 
party saw in it a prospect of being again elevated to power— it 
was not unlikely that they might combine to eflfect the same ob- 
ject with very difersat views. 
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army for tbe pnrpose of attempUng the re-conquest of 
Chili. But this was the work of time. It was not 
Qutil the beginniog of tbe year 1817» more tlian two 
ypara after tlie conquest, that he fouad himself fully 
prepared to scale the Aatles, with an -army of four 
thousand men; an enterprise which has been jtistiy 
ranked amongst the boldest military achievements. 
Like a great and prudent general, he risked nothing 
unlil he found himself perfectly prepared, having 
, trained and disciplined bis army with incredible pains. 
I His march across the mountaiDs, was executed with 
F*o much skill, that he descended into Chili before it 
was known thai he was uu Ills way. I sball, proha* 
biy, have occasion to say more of the passage of th* 
Andes, in the course of this work. It has been stated, 
that his army consisted of two thousand Chilian re. 
Ibgees, and two thousand negroes from Buenos AyresI 
This, with a view at once to detract from the merit 
of San Martin, and to take away from tbe United 
Provinces, all the credit of tbe affair. The number 
of Chilians in the army of Sau Martin, did not ex- 
ceed a few hundred; tbe number of negroes, proba- 
bly, amounted to a thousand or twelve hundred; the 
remainder were whites of the United Provinces. The 
great reliance of 8aa Martin, was on his own corps 
of cavalry, twelve hundred strong, disciplined with 
great pains by himself; as a cavalry officer in parti- 
cular, he is said greatly to excel. It would have 
been unnecessary to have noticed these particular^, 
if certain writers, who listening only to their preju- 
dices, had not taken pains to detract from the merits 
of this uflicrr. There is hut one sentiment among the 
disinterested and impartial, -with respect to the part 
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•f the Uaited Provinces, ud of tbeir geaenl^ Sau 
Martin, ia this great miltlanr acbierement; and 
Dotliing can more strongly eviuce the defpt;- rooted 
prejudice of those who would altemfit to deprive 
tbcm of their just share of iu honors. 

Our arrival at Buenos Ayres, happened to be during 
lent; the circus and theatre were closed, and public 
amusements suspended. My curiosity was a good 
deal excited to sec the bull-fights; the favorite amuse- 
ment in all Spanish countries. As soon as the cir- 
cus was opened, I took tlie earliest opportunity of at- 
tending it. It is a circular amphitheatre, capable of 
Containing between two and three thousand persons. 
The arena is about one hundred and fifty feet in dia- 
neter, with an enclosure of about six feet high, with 
openings, at intervals, sufficiently wide to admit the 
body of a man; at one end there is a small covered 
pen, with stalls, in which the bulls were confined, 
and opening into the arena by a gate. On the oppo- 
BJte »'u\a. there was a large gate, at which the bulls 
wore dragged out, after being killed. I found the 
place considerably crowded; but chiefly by the lower 
clasriciiof people; at lea^t the females appeared to be 
auch. At one side of the toro, there was a seat ap- 
propriated to the city authorities; formerly, the vice- 
roy, and some of the principal public functionaries, 
had, also, their places set apart; hut this is no longer 
the case, as it is considered even disreputable for 
those persons to he seen here. The town-major, who 
is the chief officer of the police, always attends on 
these occasions, and presides, in order to prevent any 
disorder or disturbance. Immediately below bis seat, 
there was a band of music, which played before the 
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coBBencemeiit of the ball-fights, and daring the in- 
tervali between them. When the spectators had be* 
gnn to assemble, a gnard of soldiers, about thirty in 
nnmber, was marched into the arena, and after going 
through a variety of evolutions, were divided into small 
detachments, . and distributed through the different 
parts of the toro. The different combatants who were 
to display their skill and courage on the occasion, 
came forward, and made their obeisance to the town^ 
major, and then retired to their places. The first 
two were on horseback, called the picaioresf one a 
Chilian, of enormous stature and bodily strength, the 
other a half-Indian, of a more delicate frame^ and a 
more sprightly countenance. They had both been 
convicted of crimes, and condemned to fight bulls for 
the amusement of the public; their irons were not 
taken off until immediately before entering the toro. 
There were five or six others, called bandaleroa, with 
different colored flags, for the purpose of provoking 
and teasing -the bull; the last were the mattadores; 
kaving ia the left hand a flag, and in the right a 
tword. The picaiores were armed with pikes, about 
twelve feet in length, with the point so as to wound 
the animal without penetrating deeply; they posted 
themselves on the left side of the place whence the 
ball was to be let out, and at the distance of fifteen or 
twenty paces from each other. On the signal given, 
Ihe gate flew open, and a furious animal rushed forth. 
Ra immediately made at the Chilian, but feeling the 
ftimt of the steel in his shoulder, he suddenly wheel- 
ad round and ran towards tlie middle of tb€ arena, 
when the bandoleros endeavored to provoke him with 
their flags. It was the turn of the mestistf to receive 
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bim next on liU lance; but it was not until afler tlie 
bull li&fl chased botli several times round the circusj 
that he. could venture tn take such a position as would 
justify bis engaging him; it was necessary to be near 
the enclosure, so as to have its support, otherwise, in 
a furious assault of tlie bull, he might be overturned. 
The animal attacked the half-Indian with greater fury 
than the other, but on feeling the sicel, withdrew in 
the same manner; after this was repeated several 
times, the bull seemed no longer inclined to attack the 
ficadorea. At the tap of the drum, the jncadores 
withdrew from the contest, the bandaleros next ad- 
vanced with crackers, which they dexterously thrust 
into different parts of the animal's body, who had 
now become rather sullen; but as soon as they ex- 
ploded, and scorched him severely, he grew furious, 
and ran about l^ellowing with rage and agony: no odc 
but a savage could witness Ibis scene, fur the first 
time, without being sliocked. The crackers being 
consumed, the animal stood still, his tongue lolling 
ont, with panting sides and eyes blind with rage. The 
mattadore now came forward; at first the generous 
animal shewed reluctance to take notice of him, but 
on being provoked, he made a plunge at the flag held 
in his hand, while the mattadore, dexterously avoid- 
ing him, thrust bis sword between the neck under his 
shoulder, thus giving him a mortal wound. The band 
of music struck up. the gates of the toro were thrown 
open, five or six gauchos rushed in on horseback, 
threw Ihcir lassoes about him, some fastening round 
his horns, others about his legs and body, and in this 
manner, in an instant bore him out of the circus, in the 
midst of the shouts of the multitude. Seven other 
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bolls were let out in saccession, and the same ckrcam- 
stances repeated with very little variation. The whole 
was terminated with a feat, performed by a wild gau- 
cho; the bull being let out, he was immediately las- 
soed by the gauchos on horseback^ who threw him 
and held him fast by pulling in opposite directions; 
be was then tied^ and a saddle girt on him by tl)e 
gaucho^ who was bare-legged^ and had nothing on but 
a shirty and a kind of petticoat something like a Scotch 
kilt; the ordinary dress of these people. The animal 
being properly prepared, he was suffered to rise with 
the gaucbo on his back^ and ran perfectly wild and 
furious around the circus^ leaping, plunging, and bel- 
lowing, to the great diversion of the spectators, while 
the gaucho was continually goading him with an enor- 
mous pair of spurs, and lashing him with his whip. 
When the animal was sufficiently tortured in this way, 
the gaucho drew his knife and plunged it into the spi- 
nal marrow; the bull fell as if struck by lightning, 
rolled upon his back with his feet in the air, which 
were not even seen to quiver. Such is the barbarous 
amusement of bull-fighting, formerly the delight of 
the representatives of the kings of Spain, and their 
mimic royalty; in a more enlightened and a happier 
age, confined here to the coarse and vulgar; and it is 
to be hoped that, in the progress of science, liberty, 
and civilization, will disappear for ever. 

The theatre was attended by respectable people; but 
I found it in a low state, though I had not expected 
aoch. • It is but an indifferent building, yet capable 
of containing a considerable number of persons. 
The ladies were dressed with taste and elegance, and 
of them handsome. With respect to the interior 
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arranseitienls, the orcliestra, llic ecencry, the 
of the actors, and the whole or the perforroaDce, I 
presume they were about erjual to our tlieatre during 
our revolutionary war. When the curtain rose, the 
national hymn waa aung hy the whole of the theatric 
corps, accompanied by the orchestra; duriag which, it 
is the etiquette for every person to stand op; the wng 
waa followed hy thunders of applause. The perform- 
ance is about equal to that of Ne%v-Orleans, except 
that the prompter takes rather too audible a part. 
Between the acts, the greater part of the audience flow 
iuto an extensive coffee-house, which communicates 
a folding door. Here hundreds arc seen, officers ai 
and citizens, walking about promiscuously, or in groui 
around small tables, drinking chocolate or coffee, or 
taking other refreshments. The men of Buenos 
Ayres, idle away a great deal of their time at these 
places, of which, there arc six or eight in the city; 
they are always crowded at noon and in the evening, 
as at New-Orleans. There is a society de buen 
gttstOf for the purpose of improving the stage; it is 
one of the modes in a free country of inculcating pa* 
triotic sentiments. Several very good plays have 
been translated and performed, and occasional pieces 
got ap. In honor of the victory of Cbacabuco, a 
dramatic production, of some merit, was produced, en- 
titled the battle of Marathon; the incidents of which, 
somewhat resemble each other.* The tragedy of Pi- 

* The same plaj was performed after the victory of Maipu 
with still greater propriety, as it was actually reported that San 
Martin had been entirely defealH. The picture of San Martin 
"f*« exhibited mi the atait*, and 1 had an opporiuiiily of wiinessing 
the popular enthusiasm in Tavor of el herot. as lie is ceneraUT 
called. 
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Ufffo has also been translatedi and is sometimes per- 
foraiedi and also several other pieces. 



CHAPTER n. 



OBSEav AXIOMS ON THE GEOGRAPHT AHD BISTORT OF TUX UHTTKB 

PROVINCES. 



Including Patagonia, this riceroyalty was the 
most important in extent of territory, of any of the 
Spanish governments in America* The provinces 
of Upper Peru alone, (added to it in 1778,) are at 
extensive as New Grenada, and more so than lowef 
Pern or lama, and equal, at least, to the whole of the 
United States east of the Mississippi. La Plata 
stretches from the northernmost part of the province 
of Mexos, in twelve degrees souUi, to Cape Horn; it 
extends to the Pacific between lower Pern and Chili, 
im the province of Atacama; it is bounded by the Por- 
tagoese dominions on the north and east, and sepa- 
rated from Peru by tlie river Desaguadera, or drain of 
lake Titicaca; on the east it is washed by the Atlan- 
tic, aad on the west divided from Chili by the Cor- 
dilleras. The only portion of this vast territory 
which is generally believed to be unfavorable to a 
numerous population, is what is called the pampas of 
Buenos Ayres: the interior of Patagonia is but little 
known, and respecting it, different opinions are enter- 
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taioed. After deducliug about one tenth for these plslos, 
the remainder h eqaal in fertility to the Brazils, or any 
other pftrt of South America; but, at least, one half 
enjoys a much more delightful climate; lying in tem- 
perate latitudes, or from elevation, possessing the 
same advantages. If peopled in the same proportion 
as Great Britain, it would contain at least one hundred 
millions of souls. 

From its great length in proportion to its breadth, 
this coanlry is not to be compared to the Brazils, or 
the United States, or even to New Spain, as respects 
the dependence and connection of one part with ano- 
ther; and thus, therefore, not so well suited to the 
eslablisbment of one entire government. Some of its 
great rivers open communications with immense tracts 
of country; an advantage hitherto but little regarded. 
The three greatest of these on the north, are the 
Paraguay, whose navigation is equal to that of the 
Mississippi; the Parana, which may be compared to 
the Missouri as to its length, and the quantity of wa- 
ter gathered by its numerous branches in Brazil; the 
Pilcotnayo, which may be compared to the Ohio, but 
a larger river, and watering a country still more ex- 
tensive and fertile; and although known for three 
hundred years, and its navigable branches flowing 
throDgh the richest provinces of Peru, it was never as- 
certained until a few years ago, whether it afforded a 
good navigation to the main stream. It is destined, 
at some future day, to be the channel of an immense 
inland trade. To the south of the pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, the Colorada and Hio Negro will afford the 
means of transporting, by water, the products of the 
countries which lie along the eastern base of the 
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Andes^ and which^ at present^ feel the want of a mar- 
keiy from the expence of transportation by land to 
Buenos Ajrres. In the northern part of the vice- 
royalty, the great sontbern branches of the Amazon, 
seem designed by nature to open a communication to 
the greater part of Upper Peru with the rest of the 
world; and a century hence^ it will be worth dis- 
puting the passage down the great river at present 
closed by Portugal. 

In glancing at the map of this country, it will ap- 
pear to be naturally divided into six different sections: 
1. The part which lies on the east side of the Para* 
guay; 2. That which lies opposite, on the west side 
of the same river; S. That which stretches along the 
base of the Cordilleras; 4. The pampas of Buenos 
Ayres; 0. Patagonia; 6. The provinces of Upper 
Peru. Under the Spanish government, the viceroy- 
alty was divided into eight intendencies, (a term, for 
which, that of province has been substituted, since 
the revolution;) but one of these, Paraguay, was si- 
tuated on the east side of the river; on the west side, 
there were three, Gordova, Salta, and Buenos Ayres; 
but some of the districts on the east side of the 
river, were included within the jurisdiction of the 
latter; the remainder, Potosi, La Paz, Charcas, Go- 
chabamba, are the upper provinces of Peru.^ Seve- 
ral of the subordinate districts are now called pro- 
vinces, and are represented in the congress, according 
to their population. There were, also two audiencias^ 

^ The number of intendencies is variously stated; some speak 
of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, or Puno, Moxos and Chicquitos; but 
in the Quia deforasUroSt a kind of court calendar, these are only 
nbordinate districts. 
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or courts of appeal, for the other intendeDcies, that of 
Charcas for the provinces of Peru and that of Buenos 
Ayres. Each of the inlendencies had their train of 
officers; civil, ecclesiastical, atad military. The eccle- 
siastical, however, did not follow the political divi- 
sions; there was the archbishop of Oharcas, and six 
bishops, or suffragans. 

Before entering on the description of the first of 
these sections, I shall say something of the Paraguay 
river. It take its sources in the mountains of Matto 
G^tMiso; a vast number of streams flow from these 
towards the main channel, but entering the vast plains 
which stretch across the continent from the Cordil- 
leras of Peru and Ohili, its current suddenly dimi- 
nishes. In latitude seventeen, there is found the cele- 
brated lake Xarayes; if it can be called a lake, 
which is nothing more than a periodical inundation of 
the adjacent country, similar to some of the lakes 
west of the Mississippi;* but it is of extraordinary 
magnitude; according to Azara, twenty-flve leagues in 
width and one hundred in length. The heavy rains 
which fall from the month of November to February, 
in that quarter, All the channel in such a manner as to 
overflow its banks. According to the writer just men* 
tinned, this great river, between sixteen and twenty- 
two degrees south, has not more than a descent of one 
foot per mile. From this latitude, until its junction 
with the Parana, the water is sufficiently confined by 
its banks; which are in some places tolerably high. 
Here is a singular instance of a river inundating the 
adjacent country near its head, and afterwards being 



* In my ^iews of Louisiana,'* I have described the Catahoula 
lake, which is precisely similar. 
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confliied within its channeL There are other smaller 
lakes of this description, in the province of Paraguay; 
and below the Parana there is a very extensive one, 
called Tbera, supposed to be formed by the water 
which escapes from this immense river. The great 
number of these overflown grounds east and west of 
the main river, and of the numerous tributary streams, 
are thought to reduce the proportion of habitable 
surface far below that of Europe.^ The Para- 
guay is navigable for sloops, from latitude sixteen, 
without the slightest interruption; its channel, although 
narrow, is deep. Its periodical rise begins about the 
middle of February, and subsides in July. The wa- 
ter at Assumption is clear and excellent The Parana 
is the large river, but its navigation is interrupted by 
cataracts and falls. A comparison has been drawn 
between the great falls of the Parana, those of the Ara- 
guay in Brazil, and - of Niagara in North America; 
flrom which, some idea may be formed of the magni- 
tude of the two first. 

Having already spoken of the Banda Oriental, I 
shall proceed to make a few observations on the pro- 
vince of Paraguay. It is bounded on the north by 
the dominions of Portugal, on the east by the Parana, 
and on the west by the river Paraguay; and is about 
400 miles in length by SCO in breadth. Excepting 
the Cordillera of Maracayu in the north, it is almost 

* The accoants given by Azara, are contradicted by others in 
As SimrnnnrUf which give a much less favorable character to the 
tmntij. Formany interesting particulars respecting the natural 
9Sii%;Qration of this interesting country, I refer the. reader to the 
agadior above mentioned, and to the Annalectic Review for No* 
r, 1S18. 
TOU II. 10 
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aa unvaried level, bat it U generally agreed tbat the 
foU U extremely fertile. Nearly one balf on tbe 
Wat, along the Parana, is still a desert, inhabited by 
Guaraoy Indians. On the aoutb, on both sides of 
the river jnst mentioned, are the far.fasMtd missions^ 
or as they were rormerly called, the redoctions of Ute 
Jesuits. The great body of the civilized white and 
mixed population, scarcely extend a hundred miles 
from Assamption, the capital. The principal nvers 
ureXejuy on the north, which rises in the Cordillera, 
and Tebiquari, which flows from the pWns near the 
Paraua, aud enters the Paraguay about a hundred 
MiUe« above tbe moulb of tbat river. Tbe climate of 
this country is delightful, its productions nearly simi- 
lar to those of the interior provinces of Brazil; 
•bounding in particular in a vast variety of flne 
woods. When its trade was open, tobacco, necy 
cotton, molasses, and sugar of a very superior qua- 
lity, were exported. Tbe nou'intercourse which bas 
been adopted for seven or eight years past, is one of 
the most singular to be met with in the history of a 
w«altliy and civilized people. Perhaps if any coun. 
try in tbe world can be entirely independent of any 
oUier, it is Paraguay. Whether any intercourse is 
bald with the Portuguese towards the head of the 
river, is anknown; but it is certain that they will bold 
BO intercourse with any of those below. No person 
is permitted to enter tbeir territories; I am acquainted 
wiUi several individuals who endeavored to procote 
permission to visit Aisumption, but without success. 
Little or nothing is fcnown of the orcnrrences among 
them since the revolution; they are supposed (o go on 
quietly and peaceably under the government of their 
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cabildo and the dictator Francia, a lawyer, who lias 
be«D at tlieir bead lor tbe last five or six years. The 
population has been variously estimated, Trom one 
bnndred and fifty to three hundred thousand; incla- 
ding civilized Indiana. Their capital, Assumption, 
situated above the left bank of tbe river, about twelva 
iiUDtlred miles above Buenos Ayres, contains twelve 
•r fifteen thousand souls; one half of whom are re- 
puted whites, but the greater part of the population 
•f Ibis country is mixed. A remarkable fact is stated 
with respect to this province, as well as some of tbs 
provinces of Peru, that after a few generations, tbe 
nixed race becomes fairer than the European Spa- 
niards, and macb superior in point of personal beauty. 
There is said to be very considerable wealth in Pa- 
r^my; there are a number of large proprietors of 
talates, aud it is not unlikely that the aristocracy, or 
great laadholders, hav« unlimited sway over the tame 
and submissive Guarauy, or the neighboriug half* 
civilized subdued Indians. A certain cast was given 
to the revolution by the equality of fortunes and con* 
ditions at Buenos Ayres, which could not be relished 
at Assumption, and still less the licentioua life of 
tbe herdsmen of Bauda Oriental. 

After the discovery of the river La Plata by Boliv^ 
in lS<ft, it was neglected until about ten years after- 
wards; when Sebastian Cabot eRtere.d the estuary, 
in consequence of the mutinous state of those under 
his command. His orders from Charles V. by whom 
he was employed, were, to proceed to the South seas, 
to diseover the famed lands of Opbir aud Tharsis, 
and to load his ships there with gold and silver. Cabot 
uplored the country for a cwsiderable dutauce up 
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tbc Unigiiiy aad Parana, and then asceuiled 
raguay; on his return, he was attacked by a body of 
Indians, M'hom he defeated, and took from them a 
grcatqaantity of gold and skiver; generally supposed i 
to have beli»ni;ed lo & Portuguese adventurer of th*! 
Dame of Garcias, who bad been killed aiid robbed by' 
the Indians. Deceived by this circumstance, Cabot 
was induced tu change the name of tlie river, as has 
been slated. Ue returned to Spain, where be not 
wjy triumphed over his enemies, but in virtue of bit 
exkg(;Rr«t«d -arrtmnts of the wealth of the countriea 
di9«i\-er«4i by him. came to be considered second 
only lu Cuhimbus as a discoverer. The minds of tha 
Hpauiards werv enflamed lo the highest pitch by his 
seductive descriptions, aud as this happened shortly- 
after the close of the wars in Italy, a great number 
of military adventurers, of tlie first families in Spain, 
eagerly sought an opportunity of emulating the for- 
tunes of Cortez and Pizarro. Pedro Meiidoza, cup- 
bearer to Ibe emperor, was appointed to the command 
of an expedition, with many important prerogatives. 
Applications from persons desimiis to engage, were so 
numerous, that he was obliged to limit the number. 
The expedition consisted of fourteen ships, aud up< 
wards of twelve hundred men; a number of them of 
the first nobility of Spain.* Towards the latter end 
of February, t535, the fleet reached the island of 
BL Gabriel, at the mouth of the Parana. m 

They next looked out for a suitable situation for m 

* *^o SpKnisli coloti_v boasts of such illu^^triouti Dames among it> 

•TS. Biiil the posterity iif many of ttieni still subsist id Para- 

swcially in the rnfital of thnt province." Wilcocb 
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town, and fixed on the present site of the city of Bue- 
nos Ayres. Their establishment was so dread- 
fully harrassed here by the neighboring Indians^ and 
suffered so much from famine^ that they were at last 
compelled to abandon this place^ in 1039^ and remove 
to Assumption. They subdued the Payagua^ Gua- 
rany^ and G^uiacuru Indians, who resided on the river. 
Many of the Spaniards intermarried with the natives^ 
and thus laid the foundation of a colony, from which^ 
many others took their rise in this country. The go- 
vernment had been entrusted to Ayolas, who had 
penetrated to Peru in pursuit of discoveries, and was 
killed by the Indians. In his absence, Irala was left 
in command, until the arrival of Nunes de Taca, in 
1542, as captain-general of La Plata. The usual in- 
cidents of Indian wars, fill up the first half century 
of the settlement; the illusions of gold and silver 
mines having faded away, they indemnified themselves 
by enslaving the Indians; at least, reducing them to 
a state of servitude in their encomiendas, where they 
were compelled to labor for the conquerors. The 
affairs of the ' colony were conducted by Nunes de 
Yaca, with wisdom and success^ but, unfortunately, 
a difference arose between him and Irala, who, it is 
said, was jealous of his superior merit. At this dis- 
tance from Spain, intrigues and machinations might 
be carried on, which would be easily detected and 
speedily arrested in the vicinity of the throne. Nunes 
kad greater popularity, but Irala had numerous par- 
tisans, who calculated on advancing their own fortunes 
by his success. The rivalry of ambitious men had, 
generally, a tendency to elevate the colonists in these 
times to much greater importance than the inhabitants 
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of Spain, where there was no such thing as looking 
for portinms among the people. Irala procured Nu- 
nes de Vaca to be arrested and sent to Spain ou feign- 
ed charges; after which, he aiezed the reins of power. 
Although improperly raised to this station, by various 
turns f4 fortune, he was confirmerl in his power, when 
in reality, hie conduct deserved punisliment and dia. 
grace. During a long absence, exploring tbe uppec 
part of the river and adjacent country, he was sup' 
poaed to have shared the fate of Ayola; and, in con- 
sequence, two opposite factions declared themselves 
in Assumption, in favor of rival pretenders to the go- 
vernment; the distance from the centre of power, 
iwideriog it utterly impossible to provide speedily the 
remedy for evils like these. The people elected Diego 
£breu, but on tbe unexpected return of Irala, be was 
compelled to fly with a few of his followers to the 
interior, where he was killed. Irala, at first, proved 
a merciless tyrant, and indulged his Soldiery in Ike 
moat licentious practices; but what is somewhat sin- 
gular, he afterwards, in a great measure, atoned for 
his misconduct and usurpations, by a wise ami useful 
administration, and died generally esteemed and re- 
iipected. 

The encomiendas had been introduced into Para- 
guay by the conquerors, and if we examine strictly, 
it may be found, that the boasts of Azara of the Spa- 
niards having done more to preserve their Indians 
than other nations, may not he so well founded; tkey 
icere reduced to aervitttde, and placed under tbe con- 
trol of master!*, while the Indians in our country, were 
iermi(te<l to retain tlicir hunting life; and, therefore, 
lurappeareil >vith the deer and buffalo. Perhaps they 
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weie posseesed of « Ies« hangbty spirit, or Iwd tlready 
been broken (o tnbjection; they certainly bore a much 
stronger resembtance to tbe barbarous nations of iha 
old world, than to the North Anif rkan Indians. I 
doubt whether it would have been practicable to haTi 
fiobdned any of onr Indian tribes by force, and then 
have compelled them to plant themselves doWn around 
tbe conqueror in a state of servitude! This Was the 
inode in whieli the conquests of the Incas were ef- 
fticted, and we find in the history of Paraguay, thai 
ahont the year 4Bil7, forty thousand Indians were re- 
iueed in the province of Gnsyra, near the Parana, in 
(he direction where the Jesuit missions were aFter- 
wards established.* Nicholas de Chaves, about the . 
same time, in what i« catted the country of tbe Cht- 
quitM, founded a town called Santa Craz de la 8iern^ 
and reduced eitty thousand Indians of the nation of 
the Mttxos. In TucumftD, it was found, as early as 
the year t9SS, that eighty thousand Indians paid tri- 
bute to tbe king. From these facts, we may form some 
idea of the extent to which the system of encomiendas 
moat bare been carried, even in these conntries, at an 
early period of tbe conquest. Their abuses, how- 
ever, were gradually diminished by the termination 
of tbe estates, by tbe repeated orders of the Spanish 
court, (at first disregarded,) and, finally, by the gra- 
daal improvement in their condition, and intermixture 
with the Spaniards. But tbe first conquest was 
not always enough; repeated attempts were made by 
tbe Indians to regain their freedom in the ueigbbor- 

• The crty fonndeii here was called Ciudail Rc»l, anil was one 
of tti«» aftcnvardB ilcBtrDycd by the Pauliiitas; who carried awajr 
Ike luliaaa into a more cnicl captiTitj. 
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hood of Assumption, and in the province of Ouayra, 
which served only to rivet their chains more effec- 
tnally, until they were finally incorporated and amal- 
gamated with the conquerors, although forming an 
inferior and baser part of the composition.^ 

The arrival of the Jeiiuits in this country, is an 
important era in its history. This took place in 1966. 
The first twenty or thirty years were taken up in desul- 
tory excursions among the unconquered nations, and in 
humanizing those who had been reduced. They, at 
first, gained the confidence of the encomenderos, as 
well as the affection of the Indians; but gradually 
became objects of hatred to the former, in consequence 
of their frequent interferences in favor of the 'Indians.f 
The Jesuits perceiving that something of more im- 
portance might be accomplished, by having fixed and 
permanent establishments, obtained a special order, 
by which, they were permitted to bring the wild In- 
dians from the woods, and collect them into villages; 
provided no other means were resorted to but per- 
suasion. Hitherto, tha sword had always attended 
the cross, and the conversion of the Indians was a 
mere pretext to reduce them to servitude. As an en^ 
couragement to this experiment, they were exempted 
•from the immediate control of the Spanish colonial 

* Their numberg» rapidly diminiBhed in the first period of 
die conquesty in consequence of the oppressions practised bj the 
conquerors, among whom the hatives were parcelled out, in order 
that they might make the most of their labor; 

t "The Jesuits continued to plead, with unshaken constancy, 
the cause of the oppressed Indians; and thus clashing with the 
pride, prejudices, and interests of the Spaniards, they subjected 
themselves to much obloquy, and, in some instances, to ill-treat* 
ment" Wilcocke, p. 281. 
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authorities. The principal obstacles encountered iu 
the flrit instance, were the hostility of the owners of 
encomicndas, ami their partisans, anil the attacks of 
the Paulistas, which commenced as soon as the mis- 
sions became numerous and flourishing. The Indians, 
themselves, were with difficulty persuaded that the 
vbole was not a contrivance of the fathers to collect 
them together, in order that they might be carried off 
into slavery. It is calculated that, in the course of 
two years, from 1630 to 1631, upwards of sixty 
tboQsand were kidnapped by the PauUstas. The 
missions were removed to the west of the Uruguay 
and Parana, but greatly diminished, as many of the 
Indians conceived themselves more safe by dispersing 
in small parties through the woods. In the year 
1639, the Jesuits obtained permission to procure fire- 
arms, to enable their IndiaDs to defend tbemselvei 
from their merciless assailants. From this time, they 
enjoyed tranquilli^, and rapidly increased; in 17-lvS, 
the missions amounted to twenty-nine, containing each 
from one to five thousand souls. 

To trace the history of this singular republic, or to 
enter into an examination of its merits, would greatly 
exceed the limits of these cursory remarks. Much 
has been said both in favor and against it; the 
charges brought against the Jesuits of Paraguay, 
appear to be unfounded; their ambitious designs, and 
the defects of their system, are the only remaining; to- 
pics of those, who think unfavorably of their iusti. 
tutions. Southey, in his history of Itrazil. has exa- 
mined the reasons on both sides with perfect impar- 
tiality, and he aojuits the Jesuits of every charge, 
except that of their designedly retaining the Indians 

TOI.. II. i t 
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in a state of perpetaal piipiias;e, insteaii or fittiog 
them to engage in any iiilercourse with civilized oa* 
tions. Ill this, however, the Jesuits might be perfectly 
siocere; and we ou|;bt not to say with too much con- 
fidence, that they were wrong. They certainly buc- 
ceeded in establishing such a government as wa^ ima- 
gined by Plato or Uarrington, but not supposed capa- 
ble of being reduced to practice; they were actuated 
by the same views of buman nature with the Mora- 
vians, and other societies of that description. It is 
admitted on all bands, that a degree of innocence and 
happiness prevailed among the Jesuits' proselytes^ 
far surpassing that of any olber missions; (hat this 
happiness did not continue, was not the fault of the 
Jesuits; for it only ceased with their expulsion, and 
when they became corrupted and rendered miserable 
by intercourse with the Spaniards. Wheu we take into 
view the original condition of these very Indians, tbeir 
stupidity and their cannibalism, and compare them to 
the state to which they were brought by the Jesuits, 
wc cannot hut regard their exertions with the highest 
praise. When we compare, also, the condition of 
those Indians said to be converted and civilized by 
the Spaniards, to those of the Jesuit missions, we 
have a more just criterion of their respective merits. 
Because the Jesuits have done much, it does not fol- 
low that they are to be condemned for not doing what 
some one would imagine they had it in their power 
to accomplish. As to their projects of ambition of 
extending their power over (he continent, this could 
only be in embryo, as it would require ages, perhaps 
cenlnries, before they could venture lo manifest such 
At the time of their expalsion^ both the 
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iDbtbitants of Paragiuiy and of Brazil, and perhaps 
of Sooth America generally, mapifested a deadly hos- 
tility towards them; it might almost with as much 
propriety be said, that the society of the Harmonists, 
qiierish the design of making themselves the sove- 
veigos of the United States. The power of the Je- 
suits was magnified both by themselves and the Spa- 
uardfl, for very opposite, but very obvious reasons. 
The Jesuits had made other establishments of a simi* 
lar nature, one, especially, in Ghiquitos; but they were 
separated by such vast tracts of country as to be in- 
capable of acting Jn concert, or affording mutual 
assistance and support. 

The hostility to the Jesuits was the real cause of 
the violent dissentions which prevailed in Assump- 
tion. The obstinate contest between the bishop Car- 
denas and the governor Uenostrosa, by which the 
people were divided into factions and engaged in 
civil broils, is related at considerable length by the 
historians of this country, and bear a strong resem- 
blance to some of the intestine feuds of the petty states 
of Italy. These occurrences are important to be con- 
sidered in estimating the character of the South Ame- 
ricans; they exhibit an . essential difference from any 
of the subordinate governments of the peninsula. The 
revolt of Antequera, about the beginning of the last 
century, at Assumption, was of a much more serious 
and decisive nature than the ambitious designs of 
the Jesuits, whose enemy he was. It is riot generally 
known, that revolutionary movements as early as the 
year 1717^ (precisely similar to those which have re- 
cently taken place,) gave rise to a republican form of 
government at Assumption, and with its commune,, or 
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junta, and defender; a r»rm of government vai 
bat little from that which now prevails, maintained 
itself, in deGance, not only of the neigliboring pro- 
vinces, but of the kins; of Spain himself.* In a 
bloody battle they defeated the royal forces, dragged 
the royal banner in the dust through (he streets, and 
chaunted te deum for the victory. The incidents and 
the details of this revohitiou, are interesting and cu< 
rioue, and, I think, fully prove that the South Ame- 
ricans, in their struggles for independence, are to be 
considered in a light entirely different from Europeau 
Spanish provinces. When the republic of Assump- 
tion was finally put down, it was thought necessary to 
make severe examples, anil, in some measure, to sub- 
due the spirit of the country. It is a remarkable 
fact, that revolutions of this nature, recur at distant 
intervals in the same countries, if they ever recur at 
all. The most decided revolutionary spirit is mani- 
fested in those parts of Boutfa America which have here< 
tofore been the most tranquil. That this idea is not 
altogether fanciful, I might instance the case of Scot- 
laud; which, from being the must restless, has becoi 
the mo^t submissive of the British empire. Rei 

• "Mompo was, or prcten<le<l to be, Tericil in the li 
a boldness that i-oised liim to popularitj, and an eloquence suUeJ 
to tlie tnrbulence of the times, he promulgated the levelling doc- 
triDCa of the present age, and asserted as a maiini which hai^ 
never been cuntradicletl, that the authority of the people, or of 
the eomtnune, as he eipressed himself, was paramount even to that 
of the king liimself. The sovereignty of tite people thus openly 
preached in the capital of a colony of one of the most despotic 
«tt bixultcd courts of Europe, nearly a century ago, it a phena- 
Mitica which, it is believed, has escaped the researt 
oiopher»." Wilcocke, p. 3^. 
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lutiou are like the appearance of comets-— they mast 
^^pass off to recmit their fires;'' while they continue to 
blaze, they exhaust that fire of resistance, without 
which, they cannot exist, and then settle down into 
a state of passive acquiescence. Hence, perhaps, 
the barrenness of incident in the history of Paraguay 
since that period, and her timid, selfish, and narrow- 
minded policy during the present revolution; while 
Buenos Ayres, which previously had boasted of never 
having disobeyed the royal orders, and of her title of 
may kal, 'very faithful,) conferred on her by the royal 
patent, is now the blazing revolutionary comet of the 
south. 

The country on the south west of the Para* 
guay, may be regarded as a vast wilderness, from 
the very head of the river to the vicinity of Sta 
Fee, three hundred miles above Buenos Ayres.. The 
country of the Chiquitos, spreads from the right 
bank of the Paraguay, which separates it from the 
Portuguese possessions, towards the provinces of 
Upper Peru^ and extends down towards the Pilco- 
mayo, opposite the province of Paraguay. As this 
country is included in those of Upper Peru, I shall 
pass it by for the present* The name of Chiquitos 
was formerly given to the country as far south as 
Ifendoza, on account of a nation of Indians, whose 
different tribes were scattered along this space, as 
the Ouaranys were on the other side of the river. 

* Some of the earlier adventarers penetrated through Chiqui* 
tos to Pera» hot had to encoanter great difficulties both from the 
savages and the nature of die coantrj. It is owing to this that 
the Spaniards have neter attempted to penetrate into Paraguay in 
this directioD, tinee the coaunencement of the revolution. 
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Below tiie Cbiqaitos on each side of the Pilcomayo^ 
and opposite Paraguay is tlie Gran Ghaco^ a wilder- 
ness inhabited only by Indians. This is supposed 
to be a fine country^ and every way suited to the es- 
taUisbment of extensire settlements. In point of 
extent it may be compared to the states of Ohio^ and 
Indiana^ and equally fertile. The Jesuits attempt- 
ed at a yery early period to convert the Indians 
here^ but without success; the Spanish settlements 
were also destroyed^ since which the Indians have 
remained in undisturbed possession^ and not unfre- 
quently issue from their forests^ to annoy the settlers 
of the neighboring countries on the west^ Tarija^ 
Jojuy^ Salta^ Tucoman^ and even as low down as 
Cordova and Sta Fee, in consequence of which, a 
number of small military posts, or presidios, have 
to be kept up. The principal rivers are the Pel- 
comayo and Yermejo, which rise in the provinces 
of Peru. The country through which they flow, is 
probably equal in every respect to that - on the other 
side of the Paraguay. A citizen of Salta named 
Camejo, about the year 1790, descended the Yer- 
mejo a thousand miles to its month; he found the na- 
vigation good, and the adjacent country wooded and 
fertile. The plains which lie between this river and 
Pilcomayo, are called Llanos de Manso, a person of 
the name of Manso having perished here in an at- 
tempt to form a settlement. As these rivers com- 
municate with the richest provinces of Pern, their 
navigation must at some future day, become of im- 
mense importance. • Previous to the revolution, the 
produce of Tucuman had begun to be transported 
down the Yermejo. 
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The tract of country Muth of the Vemiejo^ or m 
tiM river is here called^ Rio Grande^ is extremely 
iaty and for the greater, part composed of pampas, 
especially towards the river Dulce. This rivet 
after a coarse of seven or eight hundred miles, is lost 
in a shallow lake, from the flatness of the country, 
not having suAcient descent to enable it to reach 
the main stream. It rises in Tacnman, and not- 
withstanding the circumstance before stated, and the 
great defect of all these southern rivers, in the dimu- 
nition of their waters in the dry seasons, I have no 
doubt considerable use might be made of it for the 
transportation of produce. 

Between the tract of country of which I have just 
spoken, and the extensive pampas of Buenos Ayres, 
lies the chain of settlements from Jujuy to the bay of 
La Plata, and lying on each side of the great road 
from the capital to the upper provinces. I must refer 
the reader to geographical works for an minute de- 
scription of these provinces, as it is my wish to avoid, 
as much as possible, what is within the reach of most 
persons. The trst settlements in this quarter, were 
made by the conquerors of Peru, about the year 1M9. 
The place flxed upon in the flrst instance, was Santi- 
ago del Estero, at present a decayed town; four other 
cities were established in succession, Tucuman, Cor- 
dova, Salta, and Jujuy. The Indians in this quarter, 
had been held in partial subjection to the Incas, and 
were, therefore, easily induced to submit. The 
jurisdiction of this country was afterwards claimed 
by the governor of Chili, but in the year 1961, Tu- 
cuman was annexed to, the viceroyalty of Peru, and 
sabjected to the audmncia of Charcas. Like all new 
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settlements id America, tbe territory of Tucumaa was, 
at first, of vast extent; and, from time to time, dimi. 
nished by subdiviaioos and the erection of new pro- 
viDces, as we lay off new states and counties. Tbe 
city of Salta, was foumled in the year I58i, and made 
the capital of aji intenilency by royal ceduta. in 1783. 
The population of this town and immediale vicinity, 
in estimated at twenty thousand souls, and of tbe pro- 
vince, about sixty thousand. It was, formerly, tbe 
capital of the intendeucy; of which, the present Tu- 
cumao was a subordinate district. Hince the revo- 
lution, these two are distinct members of the confe- 
deracy. The population of both these cities, is highly 
spoken of by Helms; and duriug tite present revo> 
lotion, they have shewn great devotion to tbe cause. 
The principal source of wealth of Salta, is ita fine pas- 
tures; where the males from the provinces of Cordova 
and Tucuman, are suffered to repose during the win- 
ter, previously to their being driven to Peru. The 
agriculture, at present, but little exceeds its own con- 
sumption; but, there is no doubt, must increase very 
much, as soon as the navigation of the rivers shall be pro- 
perty opened. The embarrassments in the trade with 
Peru, have, of course, had a very injurious effect upon 
tbe four cities whose chief wealth consisted in the tran- 
sit trade from Buenos Ayres; but this loss would be 
greatly counterbalanced by the necessary consequence 
of independence. These countries have the same 
products as the province of Paraguay, and possess a 
climate more agreeable and mild. Both tbe neighbor- 
hood of Salta aud Jujuy, are said to possess valuabU 

ich are not worked. 

.tcibr on the road to Buenos Ayres, is To- 
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canan; of whose foandation I have already apoken. 
It is described by Helms^ to be ^^a pleasant little 
town, surrounded by groves of citron, orange, flg, and 
pomegranate trees, situated on a branch of the river 
Dolce/' The popnUtion of the town and province, is 
estimated at sixty thoasand souls, and the inhabitants 
have shewn the same attachment to the cause of inde- 
pendence with those of Salta. The extent of the agri- 
cultural, or settled population, is circumscribed in the 
same manner as in the provinces of which I have 
•poken. There are also grazing farms like those of 
Buenos Ayres, but of much smaller dimensions; and 
the gauchos far from being so savage and unsocial, 
arising from the circumstance of the population being 
much less scattered. I was shewn a very good map 
of Tucaman, by a member of the congress; and what 
I was most struck with, was the number of small 
villages into which the inhabitants were distributed. 
Tucuman is well supplied with wood, and one of its 
principal branches of industry, is the transportation 
of merchandise by wagons as far as Salta. It has 
some manufkcture of leather, which is carried to Buck 
nos Ayres; but rather of an inferior quality. 

St Jago del Estero, situated on the river Dolce, 
contains, at present, about two thousand inhabitants, 
chiefly of the mixed race; who have the character at 
indolence and laziness. The country in the neighbw- 
hood, is covered with thick woods, and is supposed 
to be somewhat unhealthy; the produce is the same as 
that of Salta and Tucuman, but the principal cause of 
its decay, is the removal of the seat of government to the 
latter, and the change in the channel of iuland carry- 
ing trade. Since the revolution, it has been erected into 

VOL. II. IS 
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an independent province; but disturbances bave ser- 
eral times broken out^ which required to be repressed 
by force. Towards the mountains of Rioja^ there are 
extensive plains^ but too deficient in water to be well 
suited to pasturage. Cotton^ indigo, cochineal, sugar, 
wheat, rice, and barley, will be among the articles of 
future export. 

The last of these provinces, is Cordova, the town of 
considerable importance; it was founded in 1973; the 
population amounts to about six thousand, and that of 
the province to seventy-five thousand. Its territory 
consists more of open plains than the provinces just 
mentioned; the climate is extremely pleasant, and its 
soil produces cotton, corn, and a great variety of fruits; 
it has extensive pastures, and raises a great number of 
mules for the purpose of supplying Peru* The number 
of cattle and sheep raised in this province, exceeds that 
of any I have named; the inhabitants are gene- 
rally more industrious than usual dp these countries; 
they manufacture very considerable quantities of coarse 
cotton and woolen cloths; with which they supply the 
upper provinces of Peru. Although situated inland, 
its produce might be transported to market by means 
of the river Tercero, which is navigable with very 
little interruption. By means of this river, the rich 
productions of Cordova might be brought to Buenos 
Ayres^ while, at present, they perish for want of a 
market, as it costs almost as much to transport them 
to. Santa Fee by land, as they could be sold for. 
There is perhaps no country in the world whose na. 
tural advantages have been so much neglected as this; 
if the same policy and spirit had prevailed here, as in 
the United States, these coontries, setUed for so many 
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hundred years^ woald have been known by their pro- 
dactfly in all the different markets of Europe. There are 
said to be some valuable copper-mines in this coun* 
ty^ but they have never yet been worked to any great 
extent The seminaries of learnings which have long 
been established in Cordova^ have given a more literary 
cast to the character of the inhabitants. Nearly all 
those who have embraced the learned professions^ re- 
ceived the rudiments of their education at this place; 
hence, it has shed a friendly influence over the other 
provinces. The population is more submissive, and 
less enthusiastic in the cause than in the provinces 
before mentioned, but at the same time, more indus- 
trious and peaceable. Some disturbances have taken 
place in the city of Cordova, occasioned 'by persons 
of desperate fortunes and character, but not of a seri- 
ous nature, and not extensively participated in by 
the people. The probability is, that the number of 
those who take part in the subordinate movements of 
the revolution, is small. It is supposed there is a 
party here, friendly to the people of Santa Fee, but 
composed of the kind of people I have described. 

Each of these provinces are of course subdivided 
into subordinate districts, and in some instances, at in 
that of Catamarca, in the province of Salts, of con- 
siderable importance. The connexion between Jq- 
juy, Salta, Tucuman, St Jago del Estero, and Cor- 
dova, is very intimate; they are in fact the links 
which form the chain of intercourse between Buenos 
Ayres and Upper Peru. Their population is less 
than that of Delaware, Maryland, and New Jer- 
sey, during our revolutionary war.* They have 

♦ In the third volume of the Semanarw, there is a series of well 
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beretofort! furnished the chief supply of live stocli, 
cattle, mules and horees, to the mine coun- 
tries, which, together with the carrying trade, ena- 
bled them to acquire considerable wealth; but the 
principal fortunes are said to have been much di- 
minished in the course of the revolution. The old 
Spaniards in Tucuman, and Cordova, who det^lined 
joining the cause, were compelled to pay liberally 
for their neutrality; the monasteries Mere also heavily 
taxed, as the monks were in general Europeans. In 
case of the establishment of their independence^ they 
M'ill turn their attention towards the Indian nations on 
the east, and l>ccome masters of the Gran Chaco, 
where they will find room enough to form provinces, 
equal to several of our largest states. 

The tract of country along ihe eastern base of the 
Andes from Mendoza to the province of Atacama, is 
a va)U-y formed by a range of mountains, beginning 
near the Funta de San Luis, and running neatly pa- 
rallel to the Cordillera, at the distance of two bno- 
tired miles, and about eight hundred in length. It 
joins the Andes in latitude twenty-one degrees south. 
This immense valley is nearly fat, and, excepting 
near the base of the mountains, resembles the pam- 
pas. There are several considerable lakes in this 
volley, the largest uf which, is that of Guanacache, 
in the neighliorhoud of Mendoza.* It is separated 
from Chili, on one side by the Andes, and from Cor- 

written essays, on the geograpW and resources of these provin- 
cea. They won M be worth tranglaling for some of our literary 
journals. 

• "ITie lake of Titicaca ia situated »ery much in the same maii- 
betwecD the Andes and a chain of mountains in Upper Peru. 
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clova tnd Tocuman on the other, by the range of 
monntains before mentioned. The distance of these 
profinces from market, will always be a great draw-* 
back, on their advancement in population. The coun*^ 
try immediately at the base of the Cordillera, is said 
in general, to bear some resemblance to Chili, 
though inferior in point of climate. It was only ad- 
ded to the viceroyalty about the same time with tie 
upper provinces of Peru. Mendoza, the capital of 
Cuyo^ is said to be a considerable town^ and scr^ 
rounded by a well cultivated country. It has extin- 
aive meadows, watered by numerous artificial canals, 
like those of Chili. The grapes of this province ^re 
exceedingly fine; the raisins brought from Mendoza, 
are equal to any imported into the United States. 
Their principal export is wine and brandy^ and the 
most lucrative employment^ is the carrying trade fron 
Buenos Ayres to Chili. Goods are brought to Men- 
doza in cartS| or wagons, and then transported 
across the mountains on mules. The population of 
Ouyo amounts to seventy-five thousand, and bears 
a high character ibr industry and sobriety; none has 
been more uniformly devoted to the patriot cause, 
There are said to be several valuable mines in this 
country, but not extensively worked. Four hundred 
milea to the north, is the town and province of Rioji^ 
formerly under the government of Tucuman, at pre- 
sent one of the provinces represented in the congress, 
as well as Cuyo, San Luis and San Juan.^ 

There are various passages across the Andes, all 
extremely difficult except one to the south, into tbe 

* On what principle the new provinces were established I am 
net aUa to sajf unless it be on account of their having a cabildok 
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province of Valdivia. This passage has been dis- 
used for many years^ on account of the hostility of 
the Indians in this quarter^ but under a vigorous 
government^ it would not be difficult to re-establish 
it^ This pass is several hundred miles to the 
south of Mendoza^ in the nation of the Puelches, and 
leids across into a populous country at los Angeles 
on the head of the Biobio^ and communicates directly 
wi\h Talcaguano^ the best port of GhilL The pas- 
sage across to Valdivia is still better; it is said 
that it can be effected by carts, but the distance to 
the south is too great, and the Indian nations who 
reade along the^ Cordillera would oppose difficulties 
to their passage. 

In giving this hasty sketch of the countries on 
bdh sides of the Paraguay river, of the connectiog 
piovinces between Buenos Ayres and Upper Peru, 
and of the province of Coyo, pilong the base of the 
Andes, now divided into several provinces under 
the new government, I have purposely avoided a va- 
riety of particulars to be found in geographical 
works. With respect to the boundaries, I have 
lieen silent, because in truth, they never had any, 
€een under the royal government, as it sufficed in 
nost instances to name the capital or chief town, to 
know its dependencies, and when they were often 
siparated by desarts of hundreds of miles.f Some 

* The different passes across the Cordillera* from lat £7, S. to 
4(1 that is. from Copiapo to Valdivia, are first that of Copiapo to 
Riga, of Coquimbo, Combarbala, Aconcagaa, Dehesa de Santiago, 
Mtipo, Currico, Boquetas de Maule, Antuco, Villarica, &c. 

\ The follj of amnsing one's self with drawing fanciful lines 
acrtss the map, and coasting the sqnare acres of each province. 
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inconyenience was do doabt experienced^ notwitb^^ 
fltanding, from the want of fixed boundaries^ and one of 
the subjects specified for the' deliberations of the 
cdngress of Tucuman, was the establishment of li- 
mits between the dififerent provitaces; a work of too 
great a magnitude to be executed except in time of 
peace. It might perhaps have been worth the trou- 
ble^ to make some estimate of the proportion in. which 
the different provinces have suffered^ as well as Bue- 
nos Ayres^ in the hope of bettering their situation. 
If the great sourcce of wealth of that city, has been 
nearly closed by the state of the upper provinces of 
Fero^ those also possessing the inland carrying trade 
have suffered as the necessary consequence; and in 
addition, the trade in stock to Peru^ has been tempo- 
rarily diminished. The revolution has brought some 
advantages in the increased price of articles of pro- 
duce, of the remotest districts^ which before were 
worth little or nothing; while European merchandise 

may be seen by the followiDg extract. *'Our territory is almost 
onknowD, we have done little more than opened three reads or 
commnnicationSy and a few minor ramifications of them; the first 
are those of Paraguay, Chili, and Lima, through Peru, the others 
are Catamarca, Sta^Cruz, Moxos, and others of less importanceV 
Of what exists on the other side of those, we possess but very im- 
perfect accounts. This ignorance is the cause of the slow pro- 
gress of population, and the languor of rural establishments, and 
of the inactivity of commerce^ We are even ignorant of the li- 
mits of the viceroyalty; those of the provinces are In the like 
condition; jurisdictions are often confounded; as long as we are 
ignorant of these particulars, we must unavoidably err in our cal- 
culations and conjectures.^— ^emanartOy 1 vol. p. IH. The 
descriptions of Azara, written long before these volumes, are cer- 
tainly too general. I am satisfied that this vast country is yet 
very imperfectly known. 
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has fallen every where. The province of Buenos 
Ayres has probably suffered least, from its favorablu 
situation, its vicinity to a market; hut Ihe city, as a 
conmercial place, has experieucetl very severe trials. 
SlDce the Bauds Oriental has been in the possession 
of the Portuguese, Buenos Ayres is the only sea port 
of the patriots in the bay of La Plata. Something 
has been said with respect to the town of Santa Fee, 
three hundred miles up the river, as a commercial ri- 
val. It is at present but a smaU town without com- 
mercial capital, and too high up the river for sea ves- 
sels to ascend with facility, and has no peculiar advan- 
tages over other places lower down, where towns 
might be establishcil, particularly Rosario, at the 
mouth of the Tercero. I notice it at present, merely 
to refute the charge of a monopolizing spirit alleged 
against Buenos Ayres, which in reality occupies a 
position on the river^ similar to that of New Orleans, 
on the Mississippi, while that of Santa Fee is not 
unlike Natches. It would be proper also to remark, 
that the provinces represented iu the congress, do not 
in every instance, send the number of representatives 
to which they are entitled, according to their quota of 
one for every HAeen thousand; which arises from 
their unwillingness to bear the expences of the full 
number, as every province pays its own re|tresenta- 
ttves. It is also proper lu state, that in the trade 
carried on across the Ancles of Chili, the two govern- 
ments have mutually agreed to exact no duties, by 
'— Mch, it is said that of Buenos Ayres, is considera- 
^aincr; and this circumstance, which would 
Lve been taken for proof of liberality, has 
id of by narrow mindi, incapable of any 
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but partial and party views^ to prove the charge of a 
monopolizing spirit in Buenos Ayres. That such a 
spirit does exist I have no doubt^ but it is the same 
that prevails in all cities and in all countries. 

I shall now prooeed to speak of the celebrated 
pampas of Buenos Ayres^ one of the most extensive 
tracts of the kind perhaps in the world. ' It is a tra- 
pezium^ or irregular figure^ of about one hundred 
thousand square miles; bounded on the east by the 
south Atlantic and the river La Flata^ by the river 
Tercero and the frontiers of Cordova on the north, on 
the west by the mountains of Cordova and the fron- 
tiers of San Luis^ and on the south by the Colorado. 
The longest line is from Cape St. Antonio to San Luis, 
about nine hundred miles: from the mouth of the 
Tercero to that of the Colorado^ the distance is about 
six hundred miles. I have merely traced the great 
body of the pampas, for it is to be observed, that a 
great proportiipn of the territories of Santa Fee and 
Cordova, consist of plains or pampas, possessing many 
of the characteristics of this tract: the same thing' 
may be said of the tract between the Andes and the 
chain of mountains I have before described, with this 
difference, that there is a zone running north and south, 
and extending even to Peru, called the Travesia, and, 
on an average, a hundred miles in width, which is even 
worse than the sandy deserts of Atacama, on the Pa- 
cific. The whole of the tract I have described, may 
be regarded as a level plain, for there is no where an 
elevation exceeding five hundred feet, but of a soil 
astonishingly fertile. The great defect is the want of 
water and running streams, and what wfitcr there 
is^ unvariably brackish; cisterns, lioweyen might ii« ' 
VOL. II. 43 
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cons(riicle(l, and in the season of rains, a sufBcicnt 
qnanlity could lie well cullecteil Tor ordinary use, and 
even for the supply of cattle, at audi times as the 
water ia the plains entirely f«il.* The SaUdo, (not 
the river of tliat name that enters the Parana at Santa 
Fee — UD some maps ii is called Haladillo.) which 
rises near the centre of the pampas, and said to lie, 
■t times, connected with the Hin Q^uinto, divides these 
plains into two unequal parts: that to the north, which 
is the least, is not so deficient in water, as it is 
travertied by several smaller streams that fall into La 
Plata. On the borders of the Halado, there are some 
elevated groundH, hut this river receives no navigable 
streams, and afibrds, itself, hut little navigation; al< 
though after the heavy rains which fall in these plains, 
it might be considered a large river. The plains on 
the south side, e.\tending to the Colorado, are not so 
well known, but are ascertained to he without water, 
excepting the salt lakea or ponds, which are eva- 
porated in the season of drought, leaving immense 
quantities of salt encrusted on (he surface, similiar to 
the salines of the Arkansas. Several hundi-ed carts 
are often employed in transporting salt from these 
places; it i!> an article of some importance in the trade 
of JBucuos Ayres. The pampas Indians, formerly 
the terror of the settlements, hut at pivseut perfectly 
harmless, inhabit the pampas, and carry on a small 
traffic with the whites. 

* In fiome parts of LouiMsna. cistern water alone, b used bf 
the inhatntiiDls. The Reil River and the jSrkansas, at times, arc 
both ttrackisK. The pining of the Arkansas, the salt ]trairie«, arc 
atmilar to those of the pampna, but on a smaller »calc. 
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These unsheltered plains are, at times, parched 
with excessive heaiy and at others* drenched with 
heavy rains. Excepting a few willows along the 
water courses, or peach orchards that have been plant* 
ed, and an occasional umbu, they are entirely bare of 
wood. They are clothed, however, with a most lux* 
uriant herbage. It has been thought by the ignoranti 
and those wanting enterprise, that forests caunot be 
cultivated in this country; either because the winds^ 
or pamperos, are so powerful as to blow them up by 
the roots, or because some one iias fancied that the 
eoil is incumbent on a rock so near the surface, as to 
prevent the roots from penetrating: but actual expe^ 
riments uxt the best refutation of these absurd the- 
ories. In a well-bitten paper in the Seminario, the 
affirmative is satisfactorily proved, and several im- 
portant experiments are instanced; particularly thai 
of D. Juan Augustin Videla, near Magdalena; the 
ftrst person in the country who thought of planting 
trees, and who had completely succeeded. Peach 
trees, willows, pillars, fruit trees of every kind, and 
the umbu, a large and beautiful tree, are planted with 
success every where; and there is no reason why the 
locust, pride of China, and others of a similar kind^ 
should not succeed, even if the oak, hickory, and 
walnut, cannot Both Dr. Baldwin and Mr. Bon- 
pland, were decidedly of opinion that trees could be 
planted with success.^ Nothing but the want of na- 

* The followiag is an extract of a letter from Dr. Baldwin, m 
answer to one on this subject: "With respect to the pampas, or 
extensive naked plains, which stretch oflf in every direction from 
Buenos Ayres, and which, it has been supposed by many, will not 
4dmit of being timbered, I have only to remark, tliat Ibis opinion 
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tioD&l spirit, inseparable from colonies, lias hitbertoJ 
nrevetited tliebe improve me uts from beiug carried on 1 
extensively. Tlie change which wuuld be produced I 
by the cultivation of forests, or even of orchards of J 
smaller trees, can scarcely be imagined; these fertile i 
plains might be made to support a population equal to ^ 
any country of tlie same extent, in the world; and instead 
of being, as they are at present, only occupied by im- 
mense herds of borncd cattle, droves of wild horses, , 
vast numbers of wild dogs, deer, ostrich, hares, ar-Jl 
maUillas, and a variety of other animals, would bs ^ 
filled with towns and villages supported by agri- 
culture. If in Ibe hands of our countrymen, I enter- 
tain no doubt that this would he effected; that it should 
not have been the case heretofore, is not at all sur- 
prising, when the inbabitaots of the countiy had no 
certainty of being able to dispose of their surplus pro- 
duce. Exact sur\'eys and good maps of this coun-l 
try, will be the first thing to be executed, when they 1 
shall have firmly fixed their independence; and from 
its extent of territory and capacity, I sincerely believe, 
that the province of Buenos Ayrea alone, in the course i 
of half a century, would become a very considerably 
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dues not appear tobe well ruutiJcd. As far aa etperioientB 
been fairlv made, thej have been successful, aud the oliv 
Lombai'dy poplar, and the pride of India, (Mehia Azedaracb 
alrendy flourish there. I am happy further to stale, ihut Mr." 
Bonpland, a nttturaliat and philosopher or the highest repute, 
agrees with me in opinion, in relation to the cultivation of forest- 
trees upon those plains. With respect to the quality of the soil, 
as far as I have had an oppurtunily of observing, it u a deep and 
rich alluvial, and br no means interrupted, (as you have suggested,) 
by any Btraium of ittduraled clo'j of the consistence of brick" 
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natioo. We have yet only seen these people la a war 
for their existence; it is, therefore, premature to form 
an opinion of them. The free admission of strangers 
will, in time, free them from a thousand difficulties 
under which they labor at present; it is idle to talk 
of their not being able to settle down in a sober and 
rational government, suited to their situations and ex- 
igencies, although it may not be exactly like ours. 

Before 1 proceed to speak of the province of Bue- 
nos Ayres, I shall make some observations on Pata- 
gonia. This vast tract of country, the greater part 
of which resembles the climate of our own, was de- 
pendent on the viceroyalty; and is properly to be con- 
sidered a part of it. For two hundred years after the 
establishment of the frontier by Ghtray, who rebuilt 
the city, the line remained nearly stationary; but since 
the revolution, has been extended upwards of a hun- 
dred miles. The Seminario, as early as 180S, recom- 
mended the extension as far as the Rio Negro; which 
could be defended with more ease than even the pre* 
sent line, by seizing and fortifying the passes through, 
which the southern Indians make their way into the 
pampas, for the purpose of stealing cattle. The wri- 
ter states the number of Indians to the southward, to 
be much less than is generally supposed; and that 
since the treaty of 1784*, the settlements have been 
but little disturbed by them. This frontier would in- 
clude a lar£;e tract of country between the Colorado 
and the Rio Negro; which is but little known, but is 
probably ,« in i»ome degree, free from the defects of the 
naked pampas. Beyond the last mentioned river, the 
country In entirely unknown; but it appears to be the 
opinion of those who arc best informed^ that it by np 
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nieauii deserves the character tistially bestowed upon 
it. It may be botb well 8up|>lied with water and 
wood, and its climttte bas been defended by Muliua, 
with learning and in.^enuity, from the common impa* 
tation; he satisfactorily proves, that the fact relal 
by sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander, docs not war* 
rant the inference usually drawn from it, althougb as 
a pheiiomeuon, it is not easily accounted for. It 
would certainly be very extraordinary that so sudden 
a change should take place in the climate, from the 
fortieth degree of south latitude, (which is well known 
to agree with thirty-five of North America,) to the flfty- 
fiftb, as to be as cold as Norway. It is probable, 
that where the continent suddenly narrows, and in 
the neighborhood of very high mountains, the country 
may be guhject to occHsional snow storms at all seasons^ 
without extending a very considerable distance to the 
north. 

1 bave already said something of the province of 
Buenos Ayres. Previous to the revolution, the city, 
beside being the capital of the new viceroyalty, was 
the seat of government of an intendency, of which 
Moute Video, Santa Fee, Corrientes, &c. were suboi 
. dinate diclricts; but it is now, as the reader will ba' 
perceived, confined to the immediate jurisdiction 
its own cabildo. The population is variously estt-l 
mated, from one hundred and five to twenty thousaD^I 
Bouls; of whom, about one half reside in the city 
conlributcdformerly,aaweUa8 Santa Fee and Cordov«j 
to supply the upper provinces with mules, but has 
been somewhat more agricultural; and the inbabitanls 
of the country in the neigfaburhood, are, probably, 
lictter iDformed than tbose of the interior, from theii 
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greater oppertonitief* There we a great number of 
small land holders and cultivators^ rents are hardly 
knowo^ and the produce of their fields has generally 
increased in value. They are greatly devoted to the 
cause of independence^ and no people seemed to me 
more national. Industry is increasing with the intro- 
duction of a variety of artificial wants^ and the desire 
of imitating those who are settled among them. A 
serious evil isy howevert complained of in the want of 
inclosures, and the consequent exposure of their crops 
to be destroyed by the cattle. The raising of stock 
has hitherto occupied their chief attention, to the 
neglect of culture. Nothing can surpass the fertility 
of the sml, aad there is no kind of doubt but that 
cotton and sugar oan be cultivated here, as well as 
on the banks of the Mississippi; these would at once^ 
be sources of great agricultural wealth. Some emi- 
gration has already taken place to this country from 
Europe; every encouragement is held out; the sober^ 
industrious German, especially, would do well here. 
The town of Santa Fee is, in many respects, favo- 
rably situated for trade, but it is too high up to be the 
emporium of the countries situated on the river, and 
its branches; the trade of the Parana, is carried on 
by the means of small sloops; but the diflBculty of as- 
cending the river, is much less than is experienced in 
the Mississippi. The principal trade at present, is 
in the herb of Paraguay; which is brought to this 
place in order to be transported to the interior, on ac- 
count of merchants in Buenos Ayres. The products 
also of Cordova, and some of the interior districts, are 
brought here and carried down to Buenos Ayres, to 
be exported. Its situation is somewhat remarkable: 
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between two rivers that fall into the Parana; it is, be- 
sides, fortified by art. The troops of the congress, 
although in possession of the adjacent country, and 
the whole of the district, ns well as the village on the 
opposite side of the river, have not been able to take 
possession of the town.* The real cause of disaen- 
tion between this city and the others, is stated by 
Funes, to be a desire of independence from the colo- 
nial government, to whicb it was subject, as well as 
from the king of Spain; a kind of anarcliy much 
dreaded, and which has done more than any thing 
else to retard the revolution. The same reasoning 
which jiistiKed iudependeuce from the king of Spain, 
was made use of by tbe local demagogues to produce 
a dissolution of every tie. What would be the effect, 
we may readily conceive, by imagining every comity, 
town, or village, setting up for itself in our country, 
during our struggle for independence. To satisfy by 
reasoning, that such a course was wrong, was not 
easy, when in opposition to what was so flattering to 
their pride. Here is the great obstacle the patnots 
have uniformly enrouotered, and must continue to en- 
counter; and which arises, not from the character of 
the people, or the want of disposition to join in the 
cause, but from the nature of the colonial system. If 
Spain could have foreseen the effect of these little in- 
dependent sovereignties, she would have augmented 
them, for they have been of more service to her than 
all her armies: if she ever conquers America, it must 
he by piece-meal, by breaking up and dividing the 



* By the recent trcalj, the tivops of the United Provinces are 
to he widitlrauB. 
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rviceroyaltiefl, iotendencies, and the subordinate dis- 
tricts. 
For nearly two hundred miles befure the Parana 
enters the bay, or river La Plata, it is separated into 
several cbannels, forming large islands, which are 
covered with wood, but said to overflow in the sea- 
son of the floodtj; but excepting on some of the low 
grounds, the banks of the river are above their reach. 
The entrance of the Uruguay is more spacious, and 
was mistaken by Solis fur the main river. From the 
city to the mouth of the southern entrance, which is, 
properly, the Parana, the ground is tolerably high. 
The vtllagea of San Isidro, and Las Conchas, are a 
good deal re-orted to during the summer season. At 
the latter place, there is a tolemble harbor for the 
smaller vessels employed in the trade of the river; 
these, and the ox carts, are, at present, the means by 
which the internal trade is carried on. It is observed 
by Azara, that the south-west side of the river is 
much safer during the pamperos than the other; vessels 
having some shelter from the laud, and not so much 
in danger of being driven on shore; he mentions an 
instance of a Spanish frigate which rode out the storms 
during nine successive years; with good ground tack- 
ling, there is but little danger. While I was at Buenos 
Ayres, some of the smaller craft were blown ashore 
by the south-east winds; but they may be placed in 
perfect safety on the Riacbuelo; a small stream just 
below the town. They are quite as safe as the river 
craft at New Orleans, but they have by no means the 
same convenience iu lading and unlading, on account 
of the shallowness of the water in front of the town. 
The souther! coast has been very little explored^ 
VOL. II. <1 
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there is still kept up a small establiBliment in Pata- 
gonia, where criminals are sometimes eent; and 
where, during the early part of the reTuUition, sumc 
of those who happened to fall under the popular dis- 
pleasure, were banished. 1 am not acquainted with 
its exact position. The country of the Tuyus, forms 
a very important exception to the general description 
of the pampas suulli of Huenos Ayres. On the other 
side of the Balado, there is a range of bills, which 
when compared to the dead level around them, have 
Been called mountains; it runs towards the Andes, and 
by some, is thought to be one of its spurs, although it 
subsides towards the centre of the pampas: perhaps 
it might be traced to the mountains of Cordova. The 
valleys are watered by numerous brooks, and there is 
some wood; there is a resemblance in this country to 
that of Monte Video; it is said to be highly suscep- 
tible of improvement. The climate cannot be sur- 
passed. 

Buenos Ayres, from its local advantages, which are 
similar to those of New Orleans, (with the exception 
of its harbor,) near the mouth of a vast river, which, 
with its branches, traverHes a country capable of sup- 
porting fifty millions of souls, must become some day 
or other, a great city. There is no other town in 
South America, whose position is in any way to be 
compared with it. Besides its advantages as a great 
emporium for the interior provinces, it is favorably 
situated fur a trade willi Brazils, the West Indies^ 
flurope, the Cape of Good Hope and Asia. The as- 
Bettion of Supradt, that neither Tyre, nor Carthage, 
Dor Rome, had higher destinies than this city, is not 
exaggerated. This place, for nearly two hundred 
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years from its foundatioo, being completely denied its 
natural advantages, by Ibe wrclclieil [jolicy uf Spain, 
and iiarrassed by the incursious of tbe pampas In- 
dians, continued to be of Little importance. In fact, 
its growth can be dated little further hack than forty 
years, when these provinces, with the addition of those 
in Upper Peru, were erected into a viceroyalty, of 
which it became the capital, and tlie commercial re- 
strictions imposed by Spain, were slackened in many 
important particulars. From that time, Buenos Ayres 
becoming the deposit of the valuable products of Peru, 
of Paraguay, and, at tbe same time, the scat of an 
important branch of the East India trade, increased 
in population and in wealth with unexampled rapid- 
ity; but within the last ten years, its advantage shave 
been incalculably diminished; having been compelled 
to support a bloody and expensive war for its exist- 
ence: it has had nothing hut its present free and uu. 
shackled trade witli all the world, to counterbalance 
the privation of those advantages, to which it owed 
its rise. With Paraguay and the provinces of Pern, 
an intercourse and trade can scarcely be said to exist; 
and with Chili, for some years, there was none at all. 
Under these circumstances, it was not to be expected 
that Buenos Ayres should do any thing more than 
remain stationary. It does not appear as prosperous 
and flourishing as Rio; but I observed no striking 
marks of decay; on the contrary, the town appears 
to he full of people, though not overflowing, and bu- 
siness seems to be brisk. When we consider the 
efforts and sacrifices which the city has made, it is 
only surprising that it should not wear nioru the ap- 
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pearance or exhaustion. I am informed, that within 
a few ^ears past, its population has even increased. 

The history of Buenos Ayres from its second esta- 
blishment in 1580, contains very little worth record- 
ing, excepting its wars witb the Indians, and the local 
disputes between the hishops and their clergy, with 
Miose to whom the civil government was entrusted. 
The former were accustomed, from tiie first, to parti- 
cipate in the measures adopted for the welfare of the 
colony, while they exerted a powerful influence over 
the minds of a superstitious people, by their autho- 
rity to excommunicate the otTeoders of the church. la 
these squabbles, which were experieuced more or less 
in all the colonies, the people were frequently enlist- 
ed. Buenos Ayres was erected into a bishoprick in 
1620, but increased very slowly until raised to the 
dignity of a viceroyalty, in the year 17^6, with an 
audieucia, composed of five auditors and two com- 
missioners. From this period, its growth was ex- 
tremely rapid; and when taken by the British, its po- 
pulation was estimated at sixty thousand souls. 

The emancipation of the Spanish colonies, is said 
to have been a favorite idea of the celebrated William 
Fitt. Ue had frequent conferences, we are told, 
with the Jesuit Viscardi Gusman, a native of Peru, 
and an enthusiast in the cause of South American li- 
berty; and by whom an eloquent appeal was after- 
wards published. This document may be seen in the 
appendix to the second volume of Walton on the Co. 
lonies,* and is said to liave been addressed to Mr. 



In a collection of documents on the aubject of the South 
Americati emancipation, published in 18IO, with notes and an in- 
troduction, by i. M. Antepara, a aative of Guayaquil, it ie stated. 
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King, onr minister^ then at the court of London, and 
who, in the senate of the United States, has on seve- 
ral occasions, avowed his sentiments in terms hono- 
rable to the patriot and the statesman. The procla- 
mation of general Picton, is said to have been furnish- 
ed by lord Melville, and expressly declared that it 
was intended merely to enable them to maintain their 
commercial independence, ^^without any desire on the 
part of the kiDg of England to acquire any right of 
sovereignty over them, or to interfere with their civil, 
political, or religious rights/' The orders given to 
sir Home Popham, were very different; conquest was 
the object here; and having gained a foot-hold, to 
prevail on such parts as they could not hope to sub- 
due, to through off their allegiance to the Spanish 
yoke, and, under the guardianship of the invaders, 

that there was m anderstanding on the subject, about the year 
1798, between oar goYemment and that of Great Britain. The 
same thing is mentioned in Brown's American Register. The 
conquest of Mexico was to have been effected conjointly; and 
the twelve regiments raised by us, at that period, were destined 
for this service. Nothing but our subsequent settlements of dif^ 
ferences with France and Spain, it is said, arrested the enterprise. 
The greater part of these documents are collected in Walton's 
address to the prince regent. The following letter of Alexander 
Hamilton to Miranda, may be a curiosity to most readers. 

Letter from general Hamilten to general Miranda. 

New-York, AuiC«8t 22, U99. 
Sir,— -I have lately received, by duplicates, your letter of the 
6th of April, with a postscript of the 9th of June. The gentleman 
you mention in it has not made his appearance to me, nor do I 
know of his arrival in this country; so that I can only divine the 
object from the hints in your letter. 

The sentiments I entertain with regard to that object, have 
been long since in your knowledge; but i could personally have 
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set up governments of tUeir own. But in the mean 
time, generals Whitlock and Crawford, were to make 
themselves masters of Buenos Ayres, on the one side 
of the continent, and of Valparaiso on the other; after 
which, lo establish military poets across, anilendeaVMr 
to become masters of Peru. The powerful expe- 
dition under these generals, failed entirely, on account 
of the intention to make a conquest instead of offer- 
ing their assistance as auxiliaries. The following ex- 
tract from general Whitlock's defence, contains an 
interesting picture of the state of the country at that 
time. On perusing it attentively, (he reader may form 
a tolerable idea of the prevailiug sentiments of the 
people at this day, with the difference which may be 
supposed to have been produced by self-government, 
for nearly ten years. 

no participation in it, uoleds pntronised by the govei-nment of tWn 
country. It was my Mish that mattera had been ripened for a co- 
operation in the course oi this fall, on the part of this country; but 
this can now scarce t>e the case- Tiie winter, however, may ma- 
ture the project, and an elTectual co-operation by tlie United 
Stales may take place. In this case I shall be happy, in my offi. 
cial station, to t>e an instrument of so good a work. 

The plan, in my opinion, ought to be a fleet of Great Britain, 
an army of the United States — a government for the liberated ter- 
ritories, agreeable to both the co-operators, about which there will 
be probably no difficulty. To arrange the plan, a competent au- 
thority from Great Britain to some person here, is the tKst expe- 
dient. Your presence hire will, in this case, be extremely essen- 
tial. 

We are raisinj; an army of about 13,000 men. General Wash- 
ington has resumed his station at the head of our armies; I am ap- 
pointed second in command. 

With esteem and regard I remain, dear sir. 
Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) A. Hamiltok. 
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" II was linown tbal the people were divided into 
factious, and lliat variitus causes had rcudered a large 
proportiun of the tDbabitantg ripe for revolt; and great 
numhers were anxiously looking to a separation from 
their mother coimtry^ as the only means of availing 
themselves of the nataral advantages of their local 
situation. It was, tberefoK, naturally conclutled, that 
people who feel themselves oppressed rather than pro- 
tected, as excluded by restrictions founded upon a 
narrow and seifish policy from many commercial ad- 
vantages, would gladly change their government; and 
if it were once established in a military post in the 
country, the above causes would make it easy to open 
an extensive intercourse with the inhabitants, and 
new channels for trade and commerce. 

<*It was supposed, that the character of this country* 
for liberality atid good conduct towards those who 
come under our dominion, ensured us the good wishes 
of the greater part, and the co-operation of a large 
proportion, at least, of the community. The public 
ho{>e8 and expectations were raised to the highest 
pitch, and no suspicion existed that it was possible for 
the greatest part of the population of South America, 
to entertain any other than a just feeling of attach- 
ment to our goverument; etiU less, that it was possi- 
ble that such a rooted antipathy could exist against 
us, as to justify the assertions, (the truth of which 
has been proved to demonstration,) that we had not, 
when I arrived in South America, among the inha- 
bitants, one single friend in the whole country. Whe- 
ther the opinion of the illustrious 8tatesmau,t now no 

' Great Britain. t Mr. Pitt. 
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more, who had so frequently turned his thoughts to- 
ward*) 8011th America, had led him tocootetnplate the 
pro|)riety of establishing military posts there, or the 
co-nperatin^ only with those who would gladly have 
followed the example of North America, and availed 
themselves of our assistance in estahlishing their in> 
de|>eudeiice, [ have no means ui knowing; but expe- 
rience has shown, that any other course of proceed- 
ing than that last mentioned, even if most success- 
ful, and almost in proportion to success, must have 
liad the effect of placing us at a greater distance than 
even, from our ultimate objects, those of friendly inter- 
course and trade with the country. 

"It is supposed in my instructions, that after effect- 
ing my first object, I might safely part with a propor- 
tion of the force under my command, and retain only 
about eight thousand; whirh, it was supposed, must^ 
in any case, in addition io such troops as I might 
raise in the country, be amply sufficient to conquer 
and keep possession of the country; for such had heea 
the misrepresentations to government upon this sub- 
ject, that it was supposed that a considerable force of 
this description might with safety be established. I 
was directed, as the court will have observed, to nse 
precaution as to the raising of this local force; and, 
particularly, to take care that one-third of each rank 
of officers, should be British, and to select the de- 
scription and classes out of which it was to be framed; 
but, subject to these precautions, it was conceived and 
80 stated in my instructions, that much aid might be 
derived from this source towards securing his ma- 
jesty's possessions in that quarter, and avoiding, at 
the same time, the necessity of loo large a demand on 
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the regular forces of this country', (I use the very 
words of the tostructiona,) such, &s the court wUl have 
Been, was the impresaioD iu this country, oa my ap- 
poiatmenl to the command. What was the actual 
situation of the country on my arrival? 

"I naturally resorted to the very able and expe- 
rienced officer who commanded at Monte Video, and 
who had diligently employed himself in acquiring 
every possible information upon this subject. I found 
that in the course of his operations against Monte Vi- 
deo, and after its capture, be had every reason to be- 
lieve that the people were, without exception, inimical 
to us; that previous to the surrender of Monte Video, " 

he could place no confidence in any information he 
received; and that, after ita capture, a sullen silence 
pervaded every rank. But he also found reason to 
believe, that however inimical they were to us, they 
were still more so to their present government; for 
upon reports arriving at Monte Video, which after- 
wards proved false, of the abolition of the court of 
audiencia, the setting aside of the king's authority, and 
not hoisting the Spanish colors; those who bad ap- 
peared hostile and inveterate, now pressed him to ad- 
vance a corps to Buenos Ayres, and assured bim that 
if lie would acknowledge their independence, and 
promise them the protection of the KngUsh govern- 
ment, the place would sabmit. 

''The parly in power were mostly all natives of 
Bpain, in the principal offices of church and state, and 
devoted to the Spanish government. The second 
party consisted of natives of the country, with 
some Spaniards settled in it. The dispositioB of the 
mother country had made them most anxious Ui shake 
VOL. II. IS 
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off tlie Spanisb yuke; and tfaougb, Troiii their igno- 
rance, tlieir want of morals, and the barbarity of tliefr 
dispositions, ihey were totally unfit to govern them- 
selves, they aimed at following the steps of the North 
Americana, and erecting an independent state. If wb 
would promise them independence, they would in- 
staotly revolt against the government, and join us 
with the great mass of the inhabitants. The next 
coQsideration was, our giving up the footing mc had 
ID Booth America. On this subject many inipiirtant 
considerations presented themselves. First: The si- 
tuation of the country, and the nature of our instruc- 
tions. It was supposed, from the information received 
by government, that the country would he conquered 
and kept in subjection by eight thousand troops, which 
was considered as a large force; but the information 
received by government upon this suhject, muNt have 
been founded in ignorance of the true state of the 
country. I found on my arrival, that the resistance 
we should have to contend with, far exceeded every 
calculation; not a single friend bad we in the country, 
on the contrary, every inhabitant was determined to 
exert his individual streogth. Upon this subject, I 
rely upon the experience of sir Samuel Achniuty, 
who stated that double the number of troops I have 
mentioned, would be required to conquer and keef 
posHesaion of the country." 

M. Poinsett is of opinion, that the expedition under 
general Whitlock, assisted by the disposition of the 
people, might have secured Ihe emancipation of these 
colonies, but was not adequate to transfer the dominion 
to the crown of Great Britain. An interesting ques- 
tion naturally suggests itself; has the policy of Eng- 
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land andergone a change as to the emancipation of 
these countries from Spain? That she can have no 
hope of obtaining any direct dominion over them^ is 
certain; but, can Spain give any thing like an efiti- 
valent to what England would gain by the emanci' 
pation oj the cohniesf Wherever the standard of 
revolntion is rabed^ Englishmen are crowding in^ and 
introducing their manufactures; and they calculate on 
obtaining in this way^ almost as strong a hold upon 
them, as the Spaniards. Thousands of English fii- 
milies will emigrate to South America and become 
connected with the natives, by this means introducing 
^English habits and predilections. The hope of ac- 
complishing this^ is a permanent advantage of too 
much importance, to be slighted. I must confess^ I 
cannot see that any thing has occurred to change their 
policy, although it may now be necessary to conceal it 
with a deeper dissimulation. 

Some apparent confusion exists in the political di- 
visions of the United Provinces; a few explanatoiy 
remarks^ may not be unnecessary. Thb confusion 
arises from the mistake of confounding some of the 
smaller subdivisions or jurisdictions, with those which 
properly come under the denomination of provinces^ 
and considered members of the union, governed in 
the manner prescribed by the provisional statute. It 
must be borne in mind, that the viceroyalty was di- 
vided into two andiencias^ four intendencies included 
in each; four in the lower country^ and the like num. 
ber in Upper Peru. Each of the eight intendencies, 
had their subordinate jurisdictions, with Ueutenant- 
govemoi^ and sub-delegadoes. 

In the audiencia of Buenos Ayres, the term, in- 
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tendency, is no longer used, that of province, having 
taken its place; and at the same time, the number of 
provinces were increased in 1814, after the capture of 
Monte Tideo, b; the division of acme of the inten- 
dencies. For instance, Cuyo and Tucumao were 
taken from Cordova; Santa Fee. Monte Video and 
Corrientes, were taken from Buenos Ayres. 

Five new provinces were therefore laid off; making 
the present number nine, (including Paragoay,) in- 
stead of four. They are Salta, Tucuman, Cordova, 
Cuyo, Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Santa Fee, Corri- 
entes, and Monte Video- 

They are called free frovivces, because the Spanish 
authorities have ceased to exist, although, during the 
contest, Satta and Tucuman were, for a short time, 
the seats of war; but for the last three or four years, 
the Spanish arms have l)ven confined to Upper Peru. 

The Portuguese, in their war with Artigas, have 
taken possession of part of the pnivince of Monte 
Video, but with the avowed intpntinn of refraining 
from hostilities against tbose provinces which are at 
present united. 

Of the nine provinces, all are united except Paraguay, 
Santa Fee, Corrientes, and Monte Video. The first 
entered into an amicable arrangement with Buenos 
Ayres, at the commencement of the revolution, but has 
since resolved to keep aloof from all parties; and is, 
therefore, to be regarded as a neutral, excepting so 
far as respects Spain. Since Santa Fee has with- 
drawn itself, the town and immediate vicinity, only, 
have been free from the jurisdiction of Buenos Ayres^ 
as all the rest of the province has been subjected to 
the control of the general government. Fart of the 
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Bntre Rios was under the jarisdiction of Corrientes^ 
and part of Santa Fee/ , The people however^ of 
Santa Fee^ Entre Rios^ Monte Y ideo^ are in favor of 
joining' the confederacy^ when they can do it on such 
terms as they think to their interests^ whatever may be 
the intentions of Artigas^ who at present governs them. 
What may be the ultimate wish of Paraguay^ is not 
known. 

Confusion has been occasioned^ by the circumstance 
of some of the subordinate districts being entitled to 
one or more representatives in congress^ and^ on that 
account, considered as provinces, by persons not ac- 
quainted with the nature of these divisions. They 
are, for ^ all the purposes of municipal government, 
dependent on some province, or member of the union. 
Thus Gatamarca and Jujoy are subordinate juris- 
dicticms of Salta, and San Juan and San Fernando, 
subordinate to Guyo. 

The comparative importance of the provinces, in 
point of number and extent of territory, which com- 
pose the union, with those not included, may be seen 
by the following table; but the difference in point of 
information, public spirit, wealth, commerce, agri- 
culture, and whatever contributes to the respectability 
of a people, is still greater in favor of the provinces 
of the union* 

With respect to Paraguay, the estimate only in- 
cludes those coming under the denomination of Spa- 
niards; the Indians civilized or uncivilized, are ex- 
cluded in this instance, as well as in the others. 
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OHTTED. 

/"ree Provinces. Chief Tnmt. 

Buenos Ajres 1 80,000 Bupnos Ajres, . 60,000 

Cordova, 75,000 Cordova, . . . 6,000 

Tucamsn, 60,000 Tucuman. . . . 9j000 

Sftlta. 60,000 Salta. . . . . _ 6/)00 , 

Cajo 75,000 Meadoza, . . . S/WO 

Districts not included, . 73,000 

465,000 65.000 

KOT DXITBD. 

Pangatj, . . . 100,000 Assumption, . 1S,OOQ 

Missions, . - • 40,000 Candelari^ . . 5,000 

Santa Fee, ■ ■ • ) S&nU Fee, . . 6,000 
Entre Rioi, . . ( 50,000 

Banda Oriental, ) 190,000 Monta Video, . . 7,000 

655,000 113,000 

ITie five provinces of the uoion contaia four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls, exclusive of Indiana, 
and about six hundred thousand square miles; Utile 
short of the whole extent of our old thirteen states. 

Those not of the union, bat friendly, one hundred 
and forty thousand souls, and seventy-five thousand 
square miles. 

Those not of the union, and unfriendly, fifty thou- 
sand souls, and one hundred thousand square miles; 
parts of the territory and population, under the For- 
taguese. 

It is necessary to observe that, with respect to the 
population, as no census has ever been properly taken, 
the estimates difier exceedingly. From ^e imperfect 
data on which these estimates are founde^n all the 
Spanish colonies, nothing else could be expected; both 
Pepons and Humboldt, have lamented Ibis defect, 
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and both seem to agree^ that the popalation is^ inva- 
riably^ underrated. 

It is also to be remarked^ that, in the ordinary es- 
tiniates^ the civilized Indians are frequently omitted^ 
and the uncivilized never noticed at all. Of those 
who are counted as Spaniards^ there is a considerable 
proportion of the mixed race, as by the laws of the 
Indies^ after the fifth remove^ they are enrolled in 
the class before-mentioned; but in their features^ com- 
plexion^ mnd habits of life^ there is little or no dif- 
ference between them and the immediate descendants 
of European Spaniards: unless it be^ that they gene- 
rally display more genius and native energy of cha- 
racter. These circumstances produce considerable 
shades of difference. In Paraguay^ for instance^ the 
Goarany language may be said to predominate. 
^^Throughout the Spanish settlements in Paraguay^ 
Guarany b the language which children learn from 
their mothers and their nursss; and which, owing to 
the great mixture of native blood, and the number of 
Indians in slaveiy, or in service, is almost exclusive- 
ly used. Even in the city of Assumption^ sermons 
were better understood in Guarany than in Spanish; 
and many women of Spanish name and Spanish ex- 
traction, did not understand the language of their 
fkthers.^' This was written nearly a centuiy ago, 
but^ according to Azara, the change has not been 
great. ''Those who inhabit the province of Buenos 
Ayres, are mcnre properly composed of continual ac- 
cessions from Europe, than from a mixture with the 
Indians; who, in this part of the country; never were 
numerous; it is on this account they speak Spanish. 
On the contrary, the Spaniards of Paraguay, and 
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their neigbbors, tbe inhabitants of the city and Ais- 
trict of Corrientes, are tbe offspring of the inter- 
marriage of their forefathers with the Indian women; 
and, in consequence, speak Guarany; and it is only 
those who receive an education, or the men of the city 
Cumiguaty, who understand Spanish." At Assump- 
tion, there is also a proportion, not small, who are of 
Portuguese descent. Tbis mixed race, like tbe Pau- 
listas; have shewn themselves greater oppressors of 
tbe ancmlized Indians, than the Europeans.*^ Tbe 
cities of Cordova, Tucuman, Salta, Mendoza^ Santa 

• May not the revolutionary decrec§ of Buenos Ayres, giving 
equal rights and liberty to tlie poor Indian, as well as to the 
Spaniard, have produced an unfavorable effect with the wealthy 
and influential inhabitants of Paraguay? Indian slaf fry has been 
abolished in that province, I believe; but there is still Indian ser- 
vitude.' The difference in the language of this province from the 
others, may, also, be a reason for tlieirnot Joining with them. Mr. 
Bland, in his Report, page 42, labors under the common error, 
when he speaks of "the Paraguay agriculturist, with his smatter- 
ing of letters and his Jesuit heibits" The Jesuits had no influence 
in Paraguay, on the contrary, the influential clergy, the Francis- 
cans and Dominicans, were their deadly enemies; and had the 
Spaniards on their side. The bishop Cardenas, succeeded in pro- 
curing tlieir expulition, and it required the greatest exertions on 
tlie part of the civil authorities, to protect them. The Jesuits 
were extremely unpopular, excepting among their Indian con- 
verts in one corner of the province, separated by deserts from the 
Spanish inhabitants, with whom they wished to avoid all inter- 
course. I refer (he reader to the 2d vol. Southey'a Brazil, Azara, 
and W ilcock's Buenos Ayres. What I have said of the Jesuits, 
proceeds from iio partiality to their society, but from a desire to 
give every one his due. The Jesuits could not have acted other- 
wise, in the circumstances in which they were placed. Whether 
they would have pursued a different course if it had been in their 
power, is another question. 
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lf%tf and mme other9^ have a popalation aimilar to 
that of Buenos Ayres. 

The uncivilized Indians are not taken into the es- 
timate. ' Several subordinate districts of the union^ I 
was informed by the gentleman from whom I procured 
my estimate^ were not included^ from his being unable 
to obtain information on which he could rely. The 
statement agrees tolerably well with that given by 
Mr. Ghraham* 



CHAPTER m. 



*'Qlitl Mold the anoient Imas rite again, « 
How would (hey take up Urael'k taunting stndn! 
Art thou too fiidlen, Iberia? Do we ne 
The robber and the murderer weak «t.we? 
Thou that has waited earth, and dared despite 
Alike, the wradi and merej of the ikiesi 
Thj pomp is in the grave, thj glorjr hid 
Low in the pits thy avarice hat made.** 

Gowni. 



THE SUBJXCT OF TBS FOUBOOIKO CRAPTKE CONTINUtD. 



Thb provinces of npper Pero^ or the andiencia 
of Los Gharcas^ it will be recollected, is the 9ixtk 
natoral division of the territory of the viceroyalty of 
La Plata. What a train of thought is inspired by 
the nuie ctf Peni! The seats of civilization in tlw 
new world — an innocent and industrious people, living 
VOL. n. 16 
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Wider ft nitd and paternal gorernmeDt, a prey to mtr- 
ciless robbers, stimulated by avarice and cruelty, and 
after being deprived of everj- thing, compelled by 
•trangers to wear the chahiB of iilavery in their own 
oountty. The wrongs of tbe mjored Penivians can 
never be atoned. The Jews, iu tlieir Egyptian bond- 
age, were in a labd of strangers, but the cbitdren of 
the tncas, were en.-4laved iu their native Land, and 
compelled id the sight of objects calculated to awaken 
the most sorrowful recoUectiona, to do tbe bidding of 
their unfeeling task- masters. How affectingly are 
these feelings expressed by Grarcilasso, a descendant 
of the Incas, in a few simple words — "my grand* 
uncle," says he, "often related these things to me, 
when a child, and then he would weep." To the 
present day they cherish a melancholy remembrance 
of their former state; and, it ts said, have become ha- 
bitaally sad and mournful. 

But, with the greater part uf mankind, the name of 
Peru is associated witb other ideas. Here is tbe 
principal fountain of that golden stream which baa 
given life and vigor, at once to the virtues and vices 
of mankind — which has fomented wars of interest 
and ambition, and kindled the worst of passions — at 
the same time that it has animated commerce and 
its attendant train, has excited and rewarded indus- 
try, fostered science, improved the condition of man, 
and civilized tbe world. Who has not beard of 
Peru, and the ricbes of PutosiP And who can calcu- 
late tbe eS'ecIs of the gulden stream on tbe condition 
and character oT mankiud, throughout every region of 
the earth? Hem then b tbe prize for which tbe infant 
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Argentine republic^ I have jost described^ and the once 
mighty^ but now decaying strength of Spain^ are con* 
tending! Gan the civilized world remain indifferent 
spectators of the issae? I propose^ in this chapter^ to 
take a rapid survey of these important provinces. 

In order to convey a more clear idea of their 
situation^ it is necessary to bestow some remarks 
on the disposition or arrangement of the two principal 
ranges of mountains. The two great ridges which 
run along almost the whole longitude of South Ame- 
rica, and very nearly io parallel lines, give a character 
to the country which lies between thenif scarcely re. 
sembling any other in the world. The snowy summits 
of these parallel ranges of mountains^ from the seven- 
teenth to the twenty-fourth degrees^ south^ (that is^ 
from the Disa^uadero to Jujuy^) are^ generally^ dis- 
tant from each other about one hundred and fiAy 
miles; the ground between them is greatly elevated 
above the level of the sea, and above the tract which 
lies between the base of the western ridge, and the 
Pacific; hence, it is called alto Peru, (high Peru,) to 
distinguish it from lower Peru, or the provinces whose 
elevation above the level of the sea^ is not so great 
The general elevation of this zone^ or tract, between 
the snowy Andes, is, at least, twice as great as the 
highest summits of our AUeghanies; but varies con- 
siderably, as the mountains within have a more gra- 
dual slope than on the eastern side, where they rise 
like a vast wall, to be descried from 

^"Many a league at sea." 

The description of a celebrated French philosopher* 

* Bngaer^ figsre de k terre» p. 31. 
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of the alto Peru, will conTey a clearer iilea. "After 
having scaled one of these motintains, whose aspect 
is so frightful, one would naturally expect to be com- 
pelled, by the inclemency of the skies, to descenthon 
the other side into deep glens and foreets, such as he 
Las left; it can never enter his mind that beyond these 
mountains there are others of equal height, and that 
both appear only designed to conceal that happy coun- 
try where nature traces in her liberality, or more 
fToperly speaking, in her perfection, the image of a 
terrestrial paradise." This deecriptton is correct, 
although the hi^h region as well as the lower, is co- 
vered with verdure and tnagnificent forest trees, and 
presents a great number of savannas, and is also occa> 
sionally intersected with deep valleys. There are, 
also, transverse ridges, which bind the two mighty 
walls together, and are almost as elevated.*^ 

The elevation of upper Peru above the level of the 
sea, and the difference in the elevation of different 
parts of this delightful country, enables one to choose 
the temperature, (with the thermometer in his hand, 
as Humboldt expresses himself,) most agreeable to 
him, from perpetual spring to the rigor of Siberian 

• The Andes are most usually known by the name of the east- 
«Ti and western Cordilleras. In upper Peru, the first is vulgarly 
known by the appellation of si«rra del Oro, or gold range; as it is 
here that gold mines are most frequently found: the other is the 
sierra de la Plata, the silver range; as the silver mines are most 
abundant. The tlrst diverges tn it runs south, gradually diminish- 
ing as it passes tltrough Tucuman and Cordova, and finally subsides 
in the pampas of Buenos Ayres, near San Luis, in the province of 
Cayo. Tlie western range, where it forms the eastern boundary 
of Chili, (called tlie Cordillera of Chili,) is, in reality, an unbroken 
wall; but further north, it is more properly a chain of mountains. 
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winter; few^ I presume, would hesitate much in the 
choice; the higher regions are, therefore, abandoned 
to the more wretched of the Indians, who subsist on 
fafOBy or potatoes, and to the timid guanaco; while 
the condor soaring above the loftiest peaks of the 
Amdes, seems to belong to another world. All who 
have visited the region of perpetual spring, have ex- 
pressed themselves with rapture^ — a perpetual se- 
renity, skies the most brilliant, an air as soft and balmy 
as Elysium; 

^'Felices nimium populi, quels prodigua tellas, 
Fundit opes ad vota suas, quels contigit festas 
.Smula yens, hjems sine frtgore, nubibus aer 
Usque carens, nulloque solum foecundis imbre." 

^n]*oo happy people, to whose wishes the prodigal 
earth showers her gifts, to whom are given summers 
that resemble the spring, winters without cold, a sky 
unclouded, and a soil that requires not the aid of 
showers to be rendered fruitful.^' Such is the king- 
dom of the Incas; extending from Ghuqaisaca,t to 
Gusco, from Cusco to Quito, and containing, accord- 
ing to the calculation of some of, the early writers, 
eight million of souls, when conquered by that fero- 
cious monster, Pizarro, and his greedy followers. 
The eastern side of the second Cordillera, differs 

* I saw several Peruvians at fiueiios Ajres, who spoke of the 
climate of that place with a kind of horror, and were unceasing! j 
praising the temperature of their 'lilissfui seats above.** In 
the proceedings of the congress, in mj possession, there is a no- 
tice of a member from Peru, who asked leave of absence from Bue* 
nos A jres, hu conatHutioin having suffered from the unheaUhiness 
of the climate! 

t This is the Indian name of the citj of La Paz, or Charcas, the 
capital of the audiencia and province of Charcas. 
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in some respects rrom the westcru. There arc iiutne- 
rous opeuings and deep glens, through which Ibe 
mouDtain streams, after having gathered tiieir waters 
from their Toaatains, become navigable rivers, which 
make their way towards the vast plains of the Ama- 
zon. The spurs and broken ridges of the Cordillera 
del Oro, constitute a surface of the most extraordinary 
variety; profound valleys, whose temperature is that 
of the torrid zone, the most delightful amphitbeatric 
slopes, open groves, pastoral plains, abundant waters^ 
and impenetrable forests of gigantic trees. This re- 
gion is, in general, moist and hot; and, therefore, far 
inferior to the high plains between the Cordilleras. It 
gradually subsides into the immense plains which 
stretch towards the Paraguay, and the Portuguese 
possessions, inhaMted hy uncivilized tribes of In- 
dians,* and forming, in point of territorial extent, by 
far the greater one of the natural divisions, in which, 
I have inclnded the provinces of alto Peru. 

To speak of the productions of this country, would 
almost appear superfluous, when it is evident, that it 
is capable of producing all the fruits of the earth! If 
there be exceptions, their number is so small, as 
scarcely to deserve to be noticed. It is true that 
nothing can exceed the sterility of the mine tracts, 
(of limited extent,) and from this, arises the common 
error with respect to the countries in which they 
are situated; those are, beyond compai-ison^ the most 

* The vast tract called Mosoe, Chiquiloa, and Chaco, watered 
b; some of the southern branches of the Amazon, and stiftching 
along {he west side of Paragua}*, is called by the Semi nario, ano- 
ther ttrra mcogmla, and is estimated bj Sobreviela, at firtceo 
hundred miles in length, by sii hundred in breadth. 
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fertile and ple&sant on the globe. That tbey liave 
not been Icnuwn by their agricnltural productions to 
every region of tlie earth, is owing to their having 
mines, and to the jealous policy of Spain. If with- 
out mines, the produce of the soil would have found 
it^ way long ago to the Atlantic, through the channels 
of La Plata and the Amaznn. The Maniore is nan- 
gable rnim Chulutnani, a district of La Paz, through 
the province of Cochabamba. Tbe Beni, another tri- 
butary of the Amazon, is navigable from Paucartambo, 
a district of the province of Cusco; the Apuremac is 
navigable from the province of Truxillo, and tbe Ma- 
ragnon is navigable from Maines. These rivers af- 
ford an easy communicatioD with the gulph of Mex- 
ico, or the coast of Carac£as; the connexion between 
tbe Amazon and the Oronoco, still a subject of doubt 
when La Condamine descended the first of these 
rivers, is now fully established, and accurately de- 
scribed by Humboldt It has already been stated 
that tbe Pilcomayo is navigable from the neighbor- 
hood of Potosi; opening a water communication 
with Buenos Ayres, as easy as that of the western 
parts of Pennsylvania witli Orleans, by the Ohio. 

As has been stated in tbe introduction, it was tbe 
policy of Spain to confine the inhabitants of these 
districts, to the working of mines; any exports besides 
the precious metals, and a few products almost of equal 
value, were not encouraged. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that there was a want nf stimulus to culti- 
vate tbe earth. The mine districts collected crowds 
of |)eople., great cities rose up, which must be supplied 
by tbe cultivators of the soil, a home market was form- 
ed, greater perhaps than even in this country. The 
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enoriDoas size of the interior cities, is noticed by Hum- 
boldt, as a kind or phenomenoD; tbey were certainly 
out of all proportioD to the rural pupuiatioo. The 
size of the cities were id proportion to the produc- 
tiveness of the mines, near which they grew up, and 
Qsoally occupied the most unpleasant spots of the 
whole countryj but the surplus of agriculture grew 
only in the same proportion. What would have been 
its increase if the whole world had been laid open as 
a market? What would have been the proportion of 
foreign demand of articles of nniversal consumption, 
when compared to the fixed amount of gold and silver? 
Would it have been greater or less? Would it have 
employed and given life to a greater number of human 
beings? Would it have produced a greater change in 
the face of things throughout the world? The expor- 
tation of the precious metals was, after all, only a 
more convenient mode of carrying the surplus produce 
of labor to market, in a mure portable shape; and if 
it were impossible to get it to market by auy other 
means than by the assistance of the representative of 
value throughout the worlds (in this respect a thous- 
and times better than mere bills of credit, whatever 
name may be given to them, whose circulation is li- 
mited and partial,) the case would be different; but id 
opening channels of trade, there was no danger that a 
surplus would be wanting, both for foreign exports 
and for the business of mining — they would both in- 
crease in proportion to the demand. The articles 
which were permitted to enter into the commerce of 
Peru, were, unquestionably, sources of wealth. Would 
not that wealth have increased with the augmentation 
of those exports? And how was this to be effected? 
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By simply using the means which ^^Qad and nature/' 
have given — by opening the navigation of the Amazon 
and La Plata, and by improving the comnranications 
with the Pacific. Labor is the foundation of all na- 
tional wealth; the precious metals are not taken from 
the mines without labor, and gold is, itself, of no value 
but to purchase the labor, or the products of the labor, 
of others. At the same time, it may be justly re* 
garded as the standard of value, because it is used 
for this purpose among all commercial nations, and is 
the great agent in equalizing and regulating the pro- 
ducts of labor. If our banks had been mines, the 
many millions thrown into circulation, would have 
been slightly felt throughout the world; but without 
producing any injurioun effect, other than the gradu- 
ally increasing btMe of the circulating medium. There 
would be inconvenience in having to lug about a cart 
load of specie, to make the most trifling purchase; as 
it came to be the case with the leather and iron money 
of the Greeks. Unfortunately, our paper coin, was 
only a standard of value in our own country; and, 
although for a while it effected improvements, and 
caused every thing to flow, in the end it embarrassed 
the whole of our foreign trade, by rai«iing the produce in 
our country to a value, which did not correspond with 
the change of times on the return of peace in Europe. 
This event caused us to feel the consequences of our 
mistake somewhat sooner, but we should have felt it 
at last, and aggravated a thousand fold. The theory 
of Dr. Bollman, of preserving a certain equilibrium by 
regulating the issues of paper- money, is very beau- 
tiful; its only defect is, that it cannot be put in prac- 
tice, at least in this country. M ature has placed a 
VOL. II. 17 
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bar to the indefinite augmentation of the preciona me- 
tals; but we must place our faith in men, that the 
paper coinage will not be carried to excess. 

Id speaking of the intendencies in their order, I 
shall begin witli that of Charcas, (or La Plata,) as 
being also the seat of the audiencia. It is bounded on 
the north by Cochabamba, on the west and south by 
Potosi, and oD the east by Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 
[or Punu,) and is divided into the following subor- 
dinate jurisdictions: Cinti, VamparaeB, Tomina, Pa- 
Tta, Oruro, and Garaugas, The province was con- 
quered in 1338, by Pedro Anzures, one of the cap- 
tains of Pizarro, who founded the present city of La 
Plata, on the ruins of the Indian town of Chuquisaca. 
The audiencia was estahlii>hed in 1539; and being 
the supreme court of these important intendencies, it 
is much resorted to from other parts of upper Peru, 
There are said to be upwards of five hundred lawyers, 
and a proportionate train of officers and persons con- 
nected wilb the law. There are also said to be a 
number of learned and nminent men; as it is, in fact, 
one of the principal seats of learning in Soutli Ame- 
rica. The clergy are possessed of great riches, anil 
are very numerous. The jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishop extends over the whole viceroyaltj, excepting 
Cuyo, which belongs to the diocese of Santiago. 

In the district of Tomina, which lies to the south 
east, the climate is warnier, hut has some flue couU' 
try within its jurisdiction. Considerable numbers ol 
borned cattle are raised here, and there is some maoU' 
facture of leather. In the district of Ciuti, vines are cul- 
tivated and produce large revenues to the inhabitant!, 
The province of FamparaeSf is chiefly agiicaltural, 
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and firodiiees wheat, barley, maize, and fraiU; with 
irhich it supplieg the twa cities of La Plata and Po« 
tosi. Chwjtmtdj althoagh possessiog tome minei^, Uj 
also, principally, an agrictfltcinil district In Paria add 
Carangas^ besides having mines, some parts I'aise i 
great nnmber of sheep, and have onmerous ilockd of 
alpacbas, Ticuiias, and guanacos. In Some of the 
other districts, the sugar cane is coltlVated. ^ l!^he 
Pilcomayo, and tribatary streams, water a considera* 
ble portion of the intendency. 

The jurisdiction of Oruroj although included in th6 
intendency, having a municipality of ltd own, is mtlcU 
less dependent than the others. It has been much 
eelebrated for its gold mines,^ and one of silver, v^ry 
productive. The situation of the city, itf Kdvan* 
tageous in several respects. From its situation on 
the great road firom Buefnos Ayres to Lima, its vicinity 
to Arica on the Pacific, and the fadlity of crossing 
the Cordillera, which is much broken here, it had be- 
come the centre of the interior trade. During the 
present war, it has been occupied as the principal mi- 
litary depot of upper Peru. According to .Helms, 
(here is an eitcellent road to Yilcanota, four hundred 
miles towards Lima; and from that place, a good road 
might be made across the mountains, and then along 
the coast to (he capital of lower Peru, ft is stated 
by Mr. Passes, (to whose work I must refer the read- 
er, for much interesting information,) ^^that there is 
not a smgle work of public improvement, performed by 
Spaniards to be found; no public roads, no bridges, no 
establishments of commerce, nor improvements of na- 

* It is said there are also tin mines. 
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vigation. In this fine country, where nature is ucvet 
idle, and where the ctiuicest pruduciioua of the glube 
grow almost spoDtaneously, the baud of the Hjiauiard 
has uever beeu empluyed, exce{)tiug in torturing the 
bowels ot tue earth for gold, to satiate the lust of his 
avarice, or ia oppressing the natives of the country, 
to gratify hia pride/' '1 bete are some manufactures 
here: the cattle and sheep of some of the districts are 
fine. 

The inlendency of Fotosi, lies to the west and 
south of Charcas, extending to the Pacific; the dis- 
trict of Atacama, lies within its jurisdiction. The 
province of Salta confines it on the south. It is di- 
vided into the following subordinate jurisdictions; 
Putosi, Chichas, Lipes, Atacama, Poico, Chayanta, 
Tarija. 

The district of Atacama, lies between Chili and 
the long, narrow Peruvian province of Arica. Be- 
tween It and the settled parts of Chili, there are the 
deserts of Atacama; which lorm a very serious obsta- 
cle lo the communication between Chili and Peru. 
The only port is that of Cohija; frequented by fisher- 
men and coasting vessels. The copper mines of 
Concho, are well knotto; the copper hammers for the 
use of tlte mines of Peru, are manufactured here. 

LipeSf along the sides of the western Andes, and 
south of Oruro, has rather a cold climate; grain and 
fruit, therefore, do not thrive so well; but it abounds 
in cattle, particularly iu those which are native, as the 
vicuna, alpacas, guanacos, and lamas.* These aui- 



Tbese native animals ore said to be a species of the sheep; 
and it is statt^d in a curious and intcrestiog paper in the Sema- 
Btrio, that the; will or«ed tndiscriminatelj' with each other, and 
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mals are common, however, to the whole extent of the 
Cordilleras, in the more elevated regions. In the 
plains are found salt, saltpetre, and sulphur. 

the common sheep. The paper shews the prftcticabiiity of domes- 
ticating these animals in the low provinces, bj crossing the breed. 
For an account of these Taluable animals, I refer the reader to Mo- 
lina's Chili, to Azara, and to the recent work of Mr. Passos, p. 225. 
The following constitute the principal difference between them: 
1. The lama and alpaca, are domestic animals. The la^na is about 
the size of the stag, and of different colors— white, brown, and 
black. Although sometimes called the Jimeriean camel, the re- 
semblance is not striking. Its flesh is equal to mutton. The wool 
long and coarse: the Indians make their clothing of the wool of 
the wild lama. Its burthen is 125lbs; its motion slow, gait majes- 
tic, carrjing the head high in the air. The neck is long and slen- 
der, at appears bj the drawing which accompanies the travels of 
Sobreviela. It is employed in transporting the specie across the 
nigged paths of the mountains. It was the beast of burthen of 
the Indians, in the time of the Incas. Its temper is mild and 
gentle. The alpaca is smaller than the lama; color white, black, 
and sometimes spotted: its flesh is said not to be eaten. Its wool 
is fine and Taluable. 2. The ^^naco is smaller than the alpaca; 
its color a pale red, like the rose dried in the sun; the belljr and 
legs white; the wool uncommonly fine. It is not domesticated, 
but frequents the most rude and inaccessible parts of the Cordil- 
lera, and is extremely fleet 3. The vicuna is of the same size 
with the guanaco; somewhat taller than the common sheep; color 
dark brown, with white belly and legs: it is more vigorous in the 
elevated, than in the low and temperate situations; the wool finer 
in those inhabiting the higher parts. The vicuna and guanaco, in- 
habit the elevated regions where no other animal can live. They 
are numerous inihe Cordillera of Chili; flocks of several hundreds 
are seen together, like sheep. They are killed for their wool by 
the hunters; but are easily domesticated. The wool is, perhaps, 
the finest in the world; being as soft and glossy as silk, which is 
not lost by being dyed. The bexoar stone is found in this animal. 
The sheep-skin seen by Lewis and Clark, on their passage across 
the rocky mountains, were, in all probability, from one of these 
animals. 
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Chichag is one of the most extensive jurisdictions 
of Potosi. It ntretcbes east and west nearly three 
buDilred miles; pt -t of tlie ileliglitful valleys of Ta- 
rija, being includes oo the east. The greater part of 
Chicbaa, is high and cold, and its agriculture is 
scarcely sufficient for its inhabitants. To make 
amends, it abounds in valuable mines of gold aud 
silver; those of Suipacbn, have become celebrated bj 
the defeat of the royalists^ during the present revo- 
lution. Great numbers of goats and asses are reared 
in this province, and form an important article of trade 
with the other provinces. The road from Buenos 
Ayres to Potosi, passes through this district, aud also 
separates it from the jurisdiction of Tarija. 

This district is one of the most celebrated in Peru 
for its great fertility and beauty, and is almost exclu- 
sively agricultural. It produces wheat, maize, cocoa, 
grapes, flax, and the herb of Paraguay. That its pro- 
duce is nut in proportion to the fecundity of the soil, 
is to be ascribed to the want of a sufficient demand in 
the neighboring provinces. "San Bernardo is situated 
in a delightful plain, well supplied with water, is very 
fertile, but exclusively appropriated to the culture of 
maize, and the rearing of swine. Siin Lorenzo, at 
the foot of the mountains, enjoys a similar temperature 
and fertility. The valley of Vermejo is indifl'erently 
peopled, and there is room for new settlers. Its tem- 
perature is warm and moist; it is adapted to the rear- 
ing of cattle, as well as the culture of olives, canes, 
and a variety of plants and productions which are 
not to be found in other parts of the dependencies of 
Tarija." Large flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle, 
*re reared in its abundant (lastnres. The exportation 
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of homed cattle, atone, to the other provinces, exceedi 
ten thousand liead; tvuitb eight iluUars eHcli. The 
inhabitants are represented, by Helms, as leading a 
most indolent and inactive life, [lassing the greater 
part of tlieir time heneatli the shade of their huts, in 
imitation of those of Tucuman. Hut the revolution 
has produced a very considerable change in their cha- 
racter; numerous [larticH of Guerillas harraRs the Spa. 
niards, who are in possesioo of the capital, and hard- 
ly ever suffer them to appear beyond its precincts. It 
is intersected by a number of rivers, which fall into 
the Pilcomayo and Verroejo. 

The dislricts of Chayanta and Porco, situated to the 
oorth of Potosi, rear large flocks and herds; but the 
climate is rather too cold for successful cultivation. 
The chinchillas, whose skins are well known in com- 
merce, are very abundaot in this district. 

The city of Potosi, so famous for its mines, is situ- 
ated in this jurisdiction, in latitude nineteen degrees 
thirty minutes south, and sixteen hundred and fifty 
miles from Buenos Ayres, twelve hundred from Lima, 
and three hundred from the Pacific. It is built on a 
sterile mountain, which is about eighteen miles in cir- 
cumference. The population of this place was esti- 
mated at one hundred thousand souls, including the 
slaves and others, employed in working the adjacent 
mines. Since these have ceased to yield so abun- 
dantly, the population has diminished more than one 
half. The churches of Potosi, surpass all others in 
the world, In riches; during the revolutionary strug- 
gle, they have been respected by both parties. The 
houses of the wealthy, are furnished in the most mag- 
nificent manner. "The militia of the place," says 
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Helms, "made a ^Tetched appearance, without UDi- 
forma, without field pieces, and one half of them pa- 
rading with wooden rauskels." About twelve miles 
to the south of Potosi, are the hot eprings; which are 
resorted lo by some for health, and by others for 
amuscmeot. The mint is a splendid edifice, and its 
coinage said to be superior to that of Santiago, or 
Lima. The markets are as abundantly supplied as 
those of New York, or Philadelphia, and for very 
moderate prices. The climate is cool when compared 
to the valley below; but the houses are without chim- 
niea or fires. The population of Potosi was wasted 
by the insurrection of Tupac Amaru, during the 
bloody conflict which then prevailed. This city is 
the centre of the interior trade, and is a great place of 
business; as it is much frequented by strangers, it is 
& place of gaiety and dissipation. TJie owners of 
mines, are prodigal to excess, and their habits are 
essentially different from those of merchants, agricoU 
turists, or manufacturers. Nowhere is gaming carried 
to such length as in mine countries; the business of 
mining, itself, is a species of it, and the card or bil- 
liard tables, are only varieties of the occupation. The 
foUowiug are the principal mines of the intendency of 
Potosi. Those of silver are Guariguari, Macbaca- 
marca, Siposo, Charicari, Maragua, Ocuri,Titiri, Aul- 
lagas, Porco, Coroma, Tombi, Ubina, Chocaya, San 
Tincente, Serrillos, Portagalile, Esmoraca, and Lipes; 
of gold, Capacirca, Amayapampa, Choquenta, Abe- 
ranga, Terca, Rio Blanco, Talina and Libilibi: cop- 
per in Ataca, and lead in Moxo. E^hof these names 
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be much more nnmerous. Many of the richest 
mines are no longer worked, from the want of suffi- 
cient skill to free tkem fkt>m the water. 

La Paz, is the most northern of these intendencies. 
It is bounded on the north by the country of the Ama- 
zons and the intendency of Cusco, and on the west^ 
by that of Arequipa^ on the east by Gochabamba and 
Moxos. It is divided into the subordinate districts of 
La Paz, Pacages, Gica-Gica, Ghulumani, Omasuegos, 
Larecaja, and Apolobamba. The western part of 
the intendency includes the celebrated lake of Titi- 
aca; the only one in South America which can pro- 
perly be compared to ours. It is two hundred and 
forty in liength, and, on an average, thirty in width; of 
great depth, but subject to sudden flaws of wind^ 
which rush down from the mountains and raise dread- 
ful storms. To the east the intendency includes the 
eastern Gordillera and its declivities, and then de- 
scends into the vast fertile plains of Moxos, which 
stretch towards the Portuguese possessions, and are 
traversed by the great branches of the Amazon. The 
western Gordillera is much broken from the western 
shores of the lake^ to Arequipa, distant seventy-flve 
miles; at present there is nothing but a mule road^ 
though a carriage road might easily be made. The 
eastern Gordillera is an immeifse unbroken ridge^ 
whose summits are covered with snows; it has occa- 
sional peaks^ which, in height, might vie with that of 
Ghimborazo. The principal pass is that of Ghulu- 
manic. 

The city ef La, Paz does not yield in opulence 
and population to Polosi or Ghuquisaca. it is situated 
on the banks of the Ghokeeagb, a branch of the Ama- 
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soo, and at the fooi of one of the CorcliUeras, and 
from its sheltered position, is screened from tbe bleak 
cold air, frost, snow, and bail, not uncommon, from 
the vicinity of tbe lufty peaks of tbe Cordilleras in tbis 
quarter. Other parts, similarly sheltered, produce 
all the fruits and vegetables of bot or temperate cli- 
mates; while in the mountalnons parts, there are large 
woods uf valuable timber, but infested with wild 
beasts; and on tbe beatbs are found guanacoa, vicu- 
nas, and European cattle. The city contains a college 
for tbe education of those designed for civil or eccle- 
siastical employment; but it is spoken of as a very 
iodiflerent institution. The markets of La Paz are 
well supplied. The lake and tbe ocean furnish an 
abundance of fresh flsb; wheat is brought from Co- 
cbabamba, and other districts of Pern; sugar, coftee, 
chocolate, are brought from the neighboring districts. 
There are vineyards in tbe neighborhood, from which 
some wine is made, but there is always a plentiful 
supply from the coast of the Pacific. It was in the 
river at this place, that an extraordinary mass of vir- 
^0 gold was found by an iDdian, while bathing, and 
valued at eleven thousand dollars. The city suffered 
considerably in the insurrection of Tupac Amaru, but 
bad begun to flourish, when, in 1S08, the fire of 
the revolution was kindled here, and has been tbe 
scene of the most fearful and desperate struggles. The 
manifesto of independence of Buenos Ayres, states, 
that the wells were poisoned by the royalistsj and that 
a barrack containing three hundred patriot soldiers, 
was treacherously blown up; it is also slated, that 
great cruelties were committed by Goyneche, by whom 
the TevQlution wea sappreseedi that the same scenes 
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of carnage and butchery occurred here, as at Santa 
Fee de Bogota, where the bloody Morillo perpetrated 
his barbarous and savage butcheries. 

Pacages, contains a great nuinbei; of silver mines, 
lies along the western Cofdillera, and is in general to6 
cold for grain; the inhabiUnts therefore apply them- 
selves to the breeding of cattle for the tupply of some 
of the neighboring provinces. 

Cica-Cicay is an extensive district; its climate va- 
rious. As in other districts of Peru, there are mines 
of gold and silver. In the village Ayoayo, there h 
a salt spring, at which great quantities of salt, of a 
very superior quality, are produced. The coch is cul- 
tivated here extensively. This is a plant whose leaved 
are prepared and dried for the purpose of chewing; it 
has been called ^Uhe tobacco of the Indians.^' It is 
indispensable to the comfort of the Indian miners 6f 
all Peru; immense quantities are th^r^fore consumed. 

ChuJamaniy is situated to the east of (he city of La 
Paz: it is chiefly celebrated fof its plantations of coca, 
or betel.^ Coffee is also cultivated here, but not ex- 
tensively; chocolate being much more in use. Tht 
coca of this province, is said to the best in Ame- 
rica. The colder parts of the district feed large flocks 
of sheep. 

OmasuegoB lies along the eastern side of lake Titi- 
caca, (or Ghucuito.) The air is somewhat cold, and^ 

* It is stated bj Passos, that the sale of this article of first ne- 
cessity for ail Peru, in the city of La Paz, where the commerce 
centres, amounts to the enormous sum of five millions! He men- 
tions one estate alone, whose annual revenue is sixty or seventy 
thousand dollars. The coca is almost peculiar to La Paz» as 
matte is to Paraguay. 
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therefore, unfavorable to the producUon of grain, wbicb 
defect is amply compensated by the great number 
cattle. The Indians who live along the borders of 
the lake, carry on a trade in fish, with the other pro- 
vinces, and are very industrious in improving these 
advantages. A remarkable wall is seen in this district, 
of thirty miles in lengthy extending from the regioD 
of perpetual snow, down to the edge or the lake; con- 
structed, it is supposed, for the same purpose with that 
of China, and may be ranked among the vast number of 
interesting remains of antitjuity to be met with through- 
out all upper Peru, and pai'ticularly in the vicinity of 
this celebrated lake. The (juicksilver mines of Coa- 
bilque, (supposed to be equal to that of Huanc&velica^ 
in lower Peru,) is situated in this district. They 
were nut permitted to be worked, for what cause is 
not known. The mines of Huancavelica, fell in some 
years before the revolution, and the supply had to be 
made up from different parts of Europe; a principal 
cause of the diminution in the products of the miaes, 
is the want of quicksilver; without which, they cannot 
be worked. The intendency of La Paz, having been 
so frequently the seat of war, during the present coa- 
test, may account for their not working the mines of 
Coabilque. The lake of Titicaca, contains a number 
of beautiful islands; one of which was a mountain, 
but levelled by the Incaa. Manco Capac is fabled to 
have first appeared here, and in memory of the event, 
the magnificent tem|>le of the sun, so much celebrated, 
was raised on this island. The temple contained vast 
riches, as it was the Mecca of the Peruvians; all who 
visited it, leaving valuable presents. On the conquest 
of the country, all these riches were thrown into Ihe 
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lake. The island produces fruits, flowers, and vege- 
lahles, and possesses fine pastures. This lake will, in 
time, be tlie means of carrying on a most extensive 
trade with the provinces of Peru, and will greatly 
assist the communication with the Pacific. One day 
or other, the whole of this table land, capable of sup- 
porting twice the population of France, will be attract- 
ed to the shores of the Pacific, through its means; and 
from the Pacific, what further directions might be 
given to its vast wealth, by the help of steam-boats, 
may perhaps be rash to conjecture. If there should 
be a free passage from Tehuantepec to Guasecualco, in 
the gulph of Mexico, one mi.^ft/^^-o in thirty or forty 
dayafrom the city of Washington to La Paz, which 
would be much more wonderful than a regular line of 
stage coaches from Waahingtou to Mexico, as suggest- 
ed by Humboldt. 

Laricajay is the most extensive district of the inten- 
dency, being three hundred and fifty miles in length, by 
ninety in breadth,it is extremely rugged and the climate 
infinitely various, from the circumstance of there not 
being any great extent of country of the same eleva- 
tion. It is full of rapid mountain streams, with nume- 
rous cataracts, which flow into the Beni, a very im- 
portant branch of the Amazon. Several valuable gold 
mines are worked, but like every other district of Peru, 
in a limited degree compared to what might be pro- 
duced. Gold is found in the river Tipuani, embo- 
died in clay, in lumps requiring merely to be melt- 
ed down and cast into plates or ingots. At this town, 
the Beni loses its rapid current, and is as naviga- 
ble as the Ohio at Pittsburg. The reduced Inilians 
below, frc(xueatly come to Ibis place in their canoes. 
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And daring the insurrection of Tupac Amru, a Spa- 
niard descCDded this river with enormous treasures, 
which he put on board a Portuguese vessel and car- 
ried to Spain. The couatr; at Tupuania, accord- 
ing to Passos, becomes level, ''and stretcbes off to- 
wards the north and east, into expanded plains co- 
vered with forests^ and exhibiting gentle unduUlions 
of bills clothed in luxuriant vegetation. From Ibe 
top of the mountain of Sitla near Tnpuani, the river 
is extremely open towards the north and east. I 
do not imagine that a &aer country can be presented 
to the humaa eye; and when we consider that in 
the neighborhood are mines of gold, the richness of 
which has never been explored; that there are groves 
of costly woods, and forests of the finest timber trees, 
with a soil of great fertility, and capable of produc- 
ing all the various productions of the earth, not ex- 
cepting the cinnamon and spices of the Indian isles; 
and that all these things are seated «t the bead and 
on the borders of water navigable to the Atlantic 
ocean; we must be satisfied that the brightest visions 
of fancy can scarcely portray, to the future rulers of 
this favored couolry; its importance to the commerce 
of tl)e United StateSj the changes which will be 
wrought hy its independence in the political economy 
of nations; io short the floods of wealth which will 
i^ll down the broad bason of the Amazon and its 
tributary streams to enrich the world.*' 

tApolohamha, a province of very considerable ex- 
tent, but thinly inhabited, chiefly by civilized lodi- 
*n8, and a few Spaniards and Creoles, who own large 
he cocoa of this country is in very high 
'X, cotton and wax, are among ita staples. 
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TbU district does not properly lie in alto Peni, it 
18 in the low country on the eastern side of the eaet- 
ern ridge, and bonlere on the vast and fertile plaint 
of Amazonia. 

£acb of these miaor jurisdictions, or districts, con- 
tains a number of other subdivisions; or rather of 
towns, and villages, as the country is in general 
settled in that manner, and not by a scattered popn- 
lation, as in llie United States. The minor district* 
enumerated, bave alse a very considerable extent 
of territory. In speaking of countries at a great dis- 
tance, territorial space appears to dwindle into com- 
parative insignificance; there is scarcely any one of 
these districts) which is not as large as the state of 
Delaware, or Jersey, and several equal in size to 
Maryland, or Pennsylvania. The intendenciea with- 
in which they are comprised, are of equal cxteut with 
our largest states, not to speak of the vast country, or 
wilderness, which lies between the eastern ridge of 
the Cordilleras and the territory of Portugal, and the 
river Paraguay. None of the intendencies spoken of, 
exceed that of La Paz in importance, either with re- 
spect to position, or the value of their products. Besides 
the coca, and Us excellent cacao, it produces a great 
abundance of coSee. The viae, and the sugar-cane, 
rice, and cotton, are equally suited to its soil and cli- 
mate. The Peruvian bark is one of its most abun- 
dant productions. Nearly all the streams which dc- 
sceud from the eastern Cordillera, flow over sands, 
with which are mingled particles of gold, and nearly 
all its ridges contain veins of this precious metal. 
There are also silver mines iu Caquisiri, Caquin- 
gonif Machaca, BerengueU, Tiaguanaco, and Acha- 
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cachj. Then- are sone emenld mines in Caqaiaverir 
native copper ia Cara^ara, aad a nine of qaicksilver 
in Guarioa. Besides this miDeral wealth, its fertile 
plains and slopes are covered with domestic flocks, 
and abundance of game surpassing all (be other pro- 
vinces. 

The fourth ioteodeocT, that of Cochabamba, has 
been described with minuteness by a German philo- 
sopher, at least as to its natural history and produc- 
tions. It 19 situated to the south of La Pax, and 
borders on the district of Santa Cruz ie la Sierra on 
the east. It is separated oo the south, from Charcas, 
bj the Rio Grande, and a chaio of mountains, of 
great elevation, forms a barrier on the north; its west- 
em l>oundary is the Cordillera of the coast, and it ex- 
tends to the vast plains of Ohiquitos, on the east; to- 
wards which it gradually slopes off, forming an in- 
clined plane, whose highest point of elevation is the 
iumtnit of the Cordillera. Its base is the level tract 
which stretches across the Paraguay, and Parana, 
towards the Atlantic. It possesses, therefore, every 
soil and climate of the world; on the eastern side of 
the Cordillera, there is a great abundance uf mineral 
wealth in the declivities uf the mountains, and plains 
beueath; in the highest regions of the mountains, there 
are great numbers of the native sheep; in the more 
temperate regions, an abundance of maize, barley, 
wheat, vines, olives, and all the fruits of the old world, 
arc produced. The luxuriance of vegetation, ia in 
Mwvnnrtion to the distance from the summit of the 
is; at the same elevation with those of Brazil, 
Alion ie precisely the same; trees and plants 
Ale, cover the soil with prodigious abundance, 
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and fill the Rir with fragrance and aalulirity. Nature 
bere displays her creative power iu all its beauty and 
variety: this fertile soil produces the palm, the pine- 
apple, the banana and its various species, cocoa, Peru- 
vian bark, the sugar-cane, and cotton. I refer the 
reader to an interesting paper of Mr. Haenk, pnblish- 
«d in the appendix to the work of Azara. Cocka- 
bamba is considered one of the most industrious and 
agricultural provinces of u[iper Peru; its priucipal 
staples are wheat and maize, which it expnrtn to 
neighboring districts; the soil is said to yield fnim 
sixty to a hundred for one. In its district of Valle 
Grande, considerable quantities uf tobacco are raised. 
Peruvian bark, cocoa, and indigo, are amount its 
products. Its forests produce a variety of woods 
adapted to cabinet work, and considerable quantities 
of furniture are made by the inhabitants. There are 
also manufactures of green glass, with which some of 
the neighboring provinces are supplied. Coarse cotton 
cloths are likewise manufactured, and seut to almost 
every part of Peru. There are also rich gold mines, 
but, at present, entirely neglected. Oropeea, or Go- 
chabamba, the capital, is a beautiful city, containing 
upwards of twenty-five thousand inhabitants, and si- 
tuated on a plain near the river Sacabo. The roads 
leading into the city, are planted with lofty forest 
trees, resembling the finest avenues of Versailles; in 
the vicinity there are extensive gardens, highly cutti. 
Tated, and orchards of the finest fruits. 

The inhabitants are mestizos and cholos. and are 
gaid to difier from the population of the other pro- 
vinces, being taller, fairer, and, generally, better 
nuuie. The fairness of the complexion of the tnixed 
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nee^ has olrMdy been noticed in tpeaiking of Paim* 
gBfty, as a kind of {ifaenomenon; which in noticed by 
Aflina^ Funes, and Passoe. Tbe inhabitants of Co- 
diuAamiOy have taken by far the most active part in 
ibe scenes of the revolution^ itf any of the provinces of 
Fern. They are said to be more intelligent than th^ 
neighbors, are not so much cooped up in towns and 
villages, and are represented to be indnstrious farmers 
and skilful mechanics, and to possess mQch less in- 
equality of fortone ihan is usual in these provinces. 

Santa Cruz de la Siebha, (or Pnno,) is usually 
enomerated as one of the intendencies of Los Charcas; 
bat it b not mentioned as such in the Ouia de Foraa- 
teros; and in Wilcock, it is said to be immediately 
dependent on the Ticeroyalty of Buenos Ayres. This 
jurisdiction is also said to embrace the country of Cki^ 
qwito9 on the east, and of Moxos on the north; it is^ 
therefore, isS great extent, and includes numerous 
tribes of Indians, who do not acknowledge the Spa- 
nish dominion. Santa Cruz is divided into tw^o dis- 
tricts; the first of the same name, the other called 
Misque; whidh has, at present, a representative in 
congress. How fiir the Spanish power is established 
here, I do not know; but as this country lies to the 
east of the Andes, and is aeparated fpom Peru by 
those elevated mountains, it is possible that it may be 
free from Spanish control. A road wa0 explored in 
the year 17ftlf (% the same Comejo who ^sceaSded the 
Yermejo,) across the low country from Salta to Santa 
€frux; thns avoiding the circuitous and mountainous 
route by Ohuquisaca. l%e province of Mis^e, is 
said to be very fertile, and prodnoes great abundance 
of com, angar, grapes, beea-fwaxy and honey. Gtreat 
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quantities of the latter are procured by the inhabitants 
•f the coaotries bordering on tlie Gran Cbaco and 
Chiqnitos, frooi tbe wild bees which bive in the uvigli- 
boring forests. The district of Santa Crux, was set- 
tled, aa baa been mentioned, by Nuflu de (Wiaves, in 
tSAH, by reducing sixty thousand Indians, chiefly of 
the Muxos tribe. The vast forests which stretch to- 
wardg Paraguay, and the overtlowiug of the lake Xa< 
nye« into the country of tlie Chiquitoe, to what dis- 
tance weatward in not well known^ renders it almost 
impossible to penetrate with any considerable force to 
Paragnay in that direction; but it is a matter of sur- 
prise tu me, that no attempt has been made by the roy. 
alists, who have possession of Potosi and La Plata, 
to descend tbe Pilcomayo; which is well known to bo 
DEvigtble without any interruption. 

The district of Moxoa, iucludes an area of four hun- 
dred aud fiTty miles from north to south, and six hundred 
from east to west. A few Spanish settlementa and 
missions, are scattered over this extensive country, 
and which is capable of supporting an immense popu- 
lation. The Indiana are, generally, reckoned amongst 
tbe IndioB FieUs, or converted Indians, but the sove- 
reignty of Spain over them is precarious, and of little 
value: the only government which at present exists is 
military. The air is hot and moist, on account of the 
many rtvers and large forests which this province 
contains. Its climate is, in every respect, tropical. 
Tbe cocoa of Moxos, is said to be the best in the 
world. 

Chiquitot) in climate and productions, resembles 
the district just deorribed. The Jesuits succeeded in 
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establisliiiig nnd in converting some of tlie Indian 
trilies in tlie same manner witli those of Paraguay, lu 
173S, they hati seven villages, wfiich were Qourisbing 
and bitiiated in a deligbtful country. These Indians, 
since the expulsion of tlie Jesuits, have not lost the 
civilization which they acquired; they are industrious 
cultivators and manufacturers. Their cotton fabrics 
are of a much finer kind than usual in these countries; 
their cabinet-work is al<;o well spoken of. They ex- 
cel in making musical instrHments; such as organs, 
harps, and violins, and play them with skill. The 
priests who succeeded the Jesuits, it is said, have fol> 
lowed nearly the same plan in the government and 
domestic economy at first established over them, which 
may account for the difference between their missions 
and those established on the Paraguay. The climate 
of these provinces is like that of the Etist Indies; 
half yearly alternations of dry and rainy seasons. 
Among their products, are cinnamon, ginger, Peru- 
vian bark, gum copal, and a variety of raisins and 
balsams. 

1 have now completed the geographical sketch of 
the upper provinces, and though I have done little 
more than select some of their more striking features, 
enough has been said to shew their importance. These 
rich provinces lying between the seventeenth and 
twenty-second degrees of south latitude, and which, at 
present, contain a million and a half of civilized 
inhabitants, pos^sess a greater quantity of mineral 
wealth than all the rest of the continent, or perhaps 
than the whole world beside. 

The great dioiiaution of the produce of the mines, 
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since their first discovery^ is to be ascribed to the fol- 
lowing cam^es.^ 1. The decrease of the Indian po- 
pulation, and the great amelioration of their treat- 
ment. T he conquerors sacrificed them by thousands 
in the unwholesome damps of the mines, where they 
were urged to their tasks like beasts: at present they 
are only forced to work in the king's mines. The cold 
air of the mountainous regions in which the mines are 
situated, is extremely injurious to the constitution of 
those who come from the warm vallies below: the 
fumes of arsenic and antimony, are still more dele- 
terious. Ten times the number of Indians were for- 
merly employed in working the mines, the Spaniards^ 
at an early period, despising every other pursuit; but 
the increase of civilized population in the country^ 
and the demand for other articles, at home and abroad^ 
has diverted a considerable portion of industry to a 
different channel. 8. Experience of the uncertain and 
precarious profits of mining, the extravagance, luxury^ 
and ruin attendant on it^ has, also, contributed to 
bring other employments into better repute. There 
appears to be something like a surfeit of mining, 
and agriculture has come in vogue. Its profits, though 
not so great, are less precarious; minea in agricul- 
tural districts are therefore neglected. The number 
of mines known at present, is much greater than 
during the first century, but the delirium no longer 
prevails. There is no kind of doubt but that the mines 
of gold and silver are inexhaustible; but the circum. 

* The produce of the mines has been gradually diminishing 
since the first century of their discovery. If I were to make an 
estimate, I should say that thayliad diminished to one sixth of 
iheir former amount 
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itances which causeil ttiem at first lo be workei], pre> 
vail ID a much less degree. Their produce Bust still, 
however, Ite in proportion to the extent to wfaicL thej 
are wurkfd, aod the skill ef the miners, and not U- 
miled by the quantity tliey are capable of producing. 
Furtuoately, the ores of gold and ailver are found in 
smaller quantities than iron, or otbcr minerals, and 
the working uf them is much more uuhealtby, preca- 
rious and expensive.* But we have seeo that, even 
in this country, although some have made very large 
fortunes, by iron works, a much greater number have 
been ruined. 3. The quantity of metal produced 
from the mioea, is dependeut on the quantity of quick- 
liWer; of which, there must be a limited supply. 
Here, therefore, is aoalher check to the indefinite 
increase of the precious metaU. Some of the mines, 
it is true, do not require it, such as that of La^a cofa, 
where the silver was chisselled out, or the papaa of 
Atacama, where lumps of pure silver are dug out of 
the sand; these, however, are either extremely preca- 
rious, or soon exhausted. 4. The richest miues are, 
ID the end, invaded by water, and it requires vast 
sums to keep them clear; but, from the want of skill, 
they are abandoned at the moment when they pro- 
mise most. Even in the operation of separating the 
■etal, (according to Helms.) by adopting a more care. 
ful and scientific method, the amount might be doubled. 
It is a fact well known, that the ore is continimlly 
forming. In those mines which were again opened 
many years after having been abandoned, this was 
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* "The timber fit to be employed in the i 
oT Potusi, is brought frotn TucuDiao. A f 
thousand tloUars!" Wilcock, p. 143. 
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found to be the cMe«*f ieces of wood were discovered 
with veins of silver .nnaiiq; tikroagli them. Ulloa^ 
in vol. 8^ p. 199^ after stating the fact^ indulges in 
some curious specuUtions on this subject He is in- 
clined to ascribe this eflSftct as well to the natural re- 
production of the metal^ as to suhtemtnean fires; the 
greater part of this country being volcanic This is a 
subject much better understood in modem chemistry. 
9. The present state of South America is so obvious 
a cause of the diminution in the produce of the mines^ 
thai it scarcely requires to be noticed. I am indined 
to think that this is only now banning to he felt, 
as there was^ previous to the revolution, immense 
sums in bullion in the possession of iudividoals in 
Peru and Mexico, and whidb have been carried to the 
mint. 

The inhabitants throughout the whole of this ele« 
vated region, extending to the isthmus of Darfen, 
have no exports, or commerce, besides the precious 
metals, excepting a small quantity of cocoa, Peruvian 
bark, ¥icona wool, and chinchilla skins; industry is, 
therefore, unknown, and ignorance is its inseparable 
companion. The precious metals constitute the staple 
commodity of Peru, and must suffice to procure the 
necessaries and luxuries of life to all its inhabitants; 
although they are worked without ekiH, andihe miners 
are not protected by just and equitable laws. 
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The pdpulatioii of these provinces^ therefore^ ex- 
ceeds a million and a half, including Indians; and 
exclnsive of them, half a million. After deducting 
from this number, one fifth for monks, nuns, old Spa- 
iiiards, and their adherents among the nobility,' there 
will be left between three and four hundred thous- 
and ready and willing to support the cause of inde- 
pendence, exclusive of Indians, who may also safely, 
be counted on when they can consult their inclinations; 
but the extreme ignorance, and the slavish «tate in 
which they have been kept, renders them of small 
account, compared to their numbers. A successful 
battle has, uniformly, turned the tide in favor of the 
patriots; which proves, that the great mass of the 
people, in hearty are with them, if it could be possible 
for a moment to doubt it. They hasten to join th^ 
patriot standard; not so when the other party is suc- 
cessful; even where they think themselves most firmly 
fixed, there are numerous parties of gaerillas, which 
continually harrass them. If there appears to be a 
calm for a while, it is only the precursor of some des- 
perate effort. The longer the contest continues, the 
more formidable they must inevitably become. 

From the foregoing estimate, it will appear, that the 
proportion of whites to the aborigines, is about one 
to five. But even amongst those regarded as whites,, 
or Spaniards, the proportion of mixt race must be very 
considerable; a circumstance which tends to efface the 
line of distinction between the Creoles and the natives, 
and to bring them nearer to each other in point of 
interest and feeling. Tlie case of the European Spa- 
niard is very different; he is bated by the Creole on 
account of the advantages he possesses from the cir- 
vou II. SO 
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cumstatice of licing )>oro in Spain, while between 
Eiirupeaii niid the Indian there in nothiug ti> produce 
friendi^hip or affectiou; ou the contrary, the Spaniard 
looks upon the poor lodiaa with haughty contempt, at 
(be same time that he despises theci-eolu. Associatioa 
and ramiliarity, independently of any ties of hluodj 
voiild naturally have a tendency tu remove any thin^. 
like prejudice, or repugnance betweeu the latter an4i 
the Indians. The lower classes of the Peruvians^ 
Are not taught to read and write, and are, therefore^ 
in a state of extreme ignoraace, aud under the iufla* 
ence of the grossest superstition; they are fit only foe 
the lowest occupatious; few among them have the 
boldness to conceive any original plan or design; they 
plod on, in the "even tenor of their way," with the 
same auhmission to their chiefs or rulers, as the 
Russian hour, or Chinese peasant. As respects a 
people of this description, rutmbers are of very little 
IntportaDce; when compared to men who think and act 
for themselves, they are what flocks and herds are to 
lioDS and tigers. They have strong attachments to 
their Creole masters, aud enter completely into their 
feelings of hatred to thu Cbapitones, or Spaniards; 
they are (he domestic servants in the house of the 
Spanish Peruvians; they are the tenants and labor- 
ers on their estates, and even where they live 
•ftpart in their ow n villages, they look up to the protec- 
tiun of some crcolc of wealth and influence. Negroes 
^d niulattues, form hut a very small portion of the po. 
pnlaliuu; there are prohahly not more than two or 
iree thousand of this class, in upper Peru. This 
ascribed to the same cause why the nnmber 
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k 80 ramll in Mexico^ the great number of Indian 
laborers^ and the cheapness of labor. 

The laws of the Indies, professing to protect the 
Indian, prohibit any one from trading with him 
beyond the amount of fifty dollars, without the con- 
sent of his chief. Iflpis, and similar restraints on his 
actions, necessarily tend to retain him in a state of 
pupilage. It was, therefore, idle to talk of the Je- 
soits retaining their neophytes in this state, because, 
on the expulsion of the Jesuits, their converts would 
only be turned over to a pupilage much more severe. 
The illiterate Indians of Peru, have always been re- 
markable for their honesty and fidelity. It was ob- 
served by Sobreviella, ^that of all the king's SAifegects 
in America, the Indians are the most affectionate and 
devoted. Their ancestors,*' he observes, "were very 
severely treated and oppressed, by the Spanish sol- 
diers in the time of the conquest. These intrepid 
warriors treated the Indians as their cerfs, and com- 
pelled them to cultivate the ground assigned them, 
and did not permit them to remove, or change their re- 
sidence.'' The commanderies, the name given to thb 
species of subjection, was, after a time, abolished; the 
repartimentos succeeded, and were finally done away 
in 1779. The condition of the Indians, therefore, has 
greatly improved since the first conquest, and is part- 
ly to be attributed to the gradual progress of civi- 
lization, as well as to the intermixture of races. The 
first stages of improvement, are always the longest 
and mo8t tedious, but after having made a certain 
progress, this improvement increases with a multi- 
plied rapidity. In all probability, the huuler of the 
Andes, like the hunter of the Alps, will remain 
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through ages unchaogBtl; but the ladians residing in 
cities, or lu tbickly settled districts, will gradaally be 
lost and mingle.) with the European race. 

What will probably serve to keep them longer a 
distinct peoplCi is the recollection of their Inc&s, the 
golden age, which tbey cherish with a mournrul plea- 
sure. Their native airs, although ridiculed by Azara, 
are spoken of by intelligent travellers in Peru, ae 
sweet and plaintive. The descendants of the Spa- 
niards, have borrowed tliis music, with many of the 
customs and habits of the conquered people. This is 
not the first example we have had, of conquerors re- 
ceiving manners and customs from the conquered. The 
circumstance, however, is important, as it tends to 
render them more distiact from the Kuropean Spa- 
niards, as well as to wean their affection from Spain. 
The Indians still preserve all the incidents of the con- 
quest, in their dramatic representations, composed in ■ 
metre, and, it is said, with pathos and eloquence.^ 

The supplications of Atafaualpa for his life, from 
Fizarro, will long continue to draw floods of tears 
from the Indians uf Peru. They still preserve many 
of their religioun rites, intermingled with the Catholic 
Worship; and this, in all probability, must give a pe- 
culiar cast to the Catholic worship, even among the 
Creoles. 

There was one thing in which the conquerors were 
BCrnpniously cautious, and whicb has never been devi- 
ated from; this was, to prohibit them entirely, the use 
of fire-arms. It was to these, the conquerors were 
indebted for their success, and the presen'atlon of thetr 
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dotniniona required this superior advantage to he con- 
tinued. The lodian>4 of PerUi therefore, are an unarm* 
ed, nnwarlike peasantry. It is said, they are still as 
mucb afraid of fire-arms, as they were at the period of 
the conquest; but when trained and disciplined, and 
intermixed in the ranks with Spanish soldiers, they 
gradually become accustomed to their use. They re* 
ceive the fire of musketry with Rrmness, although 
tliey cannot stand the cliart^e of tbe baj'onet. As 
militia, they are good for nothing: and as guerillas, 
far inferior to the Creoles of the south, of 8alta, Tn- 
cnman, or Cordova, on account of their being inexpert 
horsemen; from the nature of the country they inhabit, 
they are but little accuslomed to ride. Without the 
materials furnished by this class of population, it 
would be utterly impossible Tor tbe Spaniards to 
maintain the contest in upper Peru; buta wrilerwhom 
I have frequently quoted, in speaking of this country, 
consoles himself by the reflection, that the Spaniards, 
in teaching the use of arms to the Indian population, 
are pursuing the very course that will eventuate in 
the overthrow of their power. "If they are now ig- 
norant of their rights, and the native dignity of their 
character, and are made blind instruments in tbe 
hands of their tyrants; at some future day, when 
the light of knowledge shall break in upon them, tliey 
will burst asunder tbe bonds which now shackle them, 
and, learning their rights, they will be able to protect 
them." 

The next class in point of nnmbers, is that of mes- 
tizos and cholos. The first, spring from the mixture 
of the white and Indian, but not so far removed from 
the Indians, as to be ranked in the class of Spaniards. 
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iltbough in their dress, manners, and lftngiia£;e, do 
very essential difference is percpivetl. They can ge- 
nerally readand write: Ihey carry ou the small irafSc 
of the country, are clerks and a£;ents of one kind or 
other; they mana«;e the large estates of the wealthy, 
but are seldom possessed of more than a moderate 
share of wealth; they are, of conrse, in a great mea- 
sure, identified with the Creoles, or Spanish Ameri- 
cans. The rholos come from a mixture of the mes- 
tizos and Indians: they are said to siirpass all other 
classes, both in bodily strength and activity, and in 
native genius. They receive but little education, and 
speak indifferently the Indian and Spanish. They 
are the mechanics, overseers in the mines, the bull- 
fighters, and engage in all hazardous undertakings, 
and in enterprises which require more than usaal 
strength, or exertion.* They are said (o make admi- 
rable soldiers, when trained and disciplined; possess- 
ing coolness, courage, and intrepidity. They have 
been the principal leaders in the present revolution, 
and have made by far the greatest exertions to ac- 
complish the independence of the country; but, it is 
said, were, unfortunately, possessed of but little in- 
fluence with the other classes. The proportion which 
these two classes hear to the others, it is almost im- 
possible to ascertain: the gentleman from whom I re- 
ceived my estimale,t assured me, that the inhabitants 
of pure blood, were not more than as one to QfLetn; 
as many of those who are ranked as Spaniards, have 

* The cliulo women aj'e iht nurses ami chambermaids uf the 

ulthf. 

t He u'as a native of Peru, and had b^en a accrelary to one of 

e Datriut generals. 
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a fi^reater or less portion of Indian blood in their 
veins. 

The Creoles constitote the third class in point of 
namber. These again are divided into the nobles; 
such as counts, marqnisses, mayorasgos, (or owners 
of fiefsy) and knights of different military orders. 
These, of course, hold the most conspicuous rank in 
society; especially as they inherit Urge fortunes from 
their ancestors, the first conquerors, and early adven- 
turers. The eldest souh, who succeed to the estate^ 
are, generally, but indifferently educated; and from 
the want of suitable objects to engage their minds, pass 
their time in idleness and dissipation. The number 
of these nobles, however, in the viceroyalty of La 
Plata, is inconsiderable, when compared to lower 
Peru. The younger sons, if possessed of an incli- 
nation to study, become curates, or lawyers, explorers 
of mines, or owners of haciendas^ or plantations^ 
where they pursue the different cultures of the coun- 
try. There are, usually, a number of families of In- 
dians, whose duties are similar to those of the peasant- 
ry of Chili; the young Indians are their domestic ser- 
vants. The higher clergy, as well as the monks and 
friars, in whose hands immense wealth has been 
amassed, are, in general, Europeans; but the secular 
clergy are Americans, and distinguished for their elo- 
quence and learning. They also apply themselves to 
the study and practice of the canon law, which is very 
profitable, from the nature of the ecclesiastical fuero, 
or privilege. Thus when we hear of the part taken by 
priests in the revolution, it is necessary to understand 
that these are of the secular clergy; men, in some 
degree, habituated to business, and but little under the 
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infloence of monkish auperatitioo. Tbe clergy, both 
at Buenos Ayres and Peru, manifested a disposiiioa 
to throw off the papal yoke, hut were not seconded 
by sufficient liberality and intelligence among the 
people.* The profession of the law, forms a very 
numerous corps in these countries; and many of its 
members amass cou:«ideral)le fortunes. As legal pro- 
ceedings are chiefly carried on in writing, their written 
eloquence surpasses their public speaking; it is said, 
however, that there is no deficiency in the oratory of 
the bar, but formed on the French style; of course, 
artificial and rhetorical; and having no juries to speak 
to, or an audience attracted for the sake of amusement, 
or by curiosity, it is not to he expected that their elo- 
quence should be of a popular kind. 

The Creoles, who are the most numerous and en- 
lightened portion of the community, have a most in- 
veterate hatred to the Spaniards, whom they look 
upon as a set of needy adventurers, '-seeking whom 
they may devour." The magnificent and ostentatious 
manner in which the creole loves to display his wealth, 
contrasted with the poverty and plainness of the Spa- 
nish adventurer, occasioas him to be despised. The 
houses of the Creoles are splendidly furnished, aud, 



• Among the lower classes of people, twth in Peru and Buenos 
Ayres, the moaka possess great itiBuencc, aod take every advan- 
tage of their iguurance and superstition; t>ut among the higher 
dasdes, and more enlightened part of the comniUDily, the secular 
clei^, or curates, who are their intimates and companions, are the 
most influential. It is perhaps, a Tortunate circumstance, that all 
the secular clergy, and great numbers of the re^lars, should have 
joined the revolution; as, in this manner, the superstitious Tears 
or the ignorant, are quieted when tliey see theii' clergy leading tlie 
nbellion against the king and tlie pope- 
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*8 tbey are fond of a ehew of learning and know- 
ledge, the rich take a pride in displaying magnificeDt 
libraries. The greater part of their time, however, 
IB spent in gaining and dissipation. The degree of 
luxury prevailing in Peru, is much greater than that 
at Buenos Ayres; where property is more equally dis- 
tributed among the people, and where there arc no 
overgrown fortunes to justify tl)« indulgence in os- 
tentatious display or extravagance. 

The European Spaniards are the least in point of 
numbers, but by no tueaus the lea^t in influence and 
importance. I'heir numbers are estimated at between 
eiglit and (en thousand in upper Peru, besides UiosQ 
in the audiencia of Buenos Ayres. In this class is to 
be found the higher clergy, the officers of govern- 
ment, numerous expectants and adventurers, all, of 
course, devoted to the king, and adhering closely 
together; the greater part illiterate and bigotted, 
but possessed of a knowledge of business, and more 
persevering and industrious than the creole. 

Such were the materials which composed the popu- 
lation of the audiencia of Los Charcas, on the breaking 
out of the revolution. Of the Creoles, the only portioa 
inimical to it, was found among the wealthy landhold- 
ers and nobility; jirobahly the greater part of this 
class, in itself, the least respectable or powerful, ex- 
cepting through the immediate influence exercised by 
them over their vassals and dependents, preferred their 
present state to another, in which they were not cer- 
tain tbey would be gainers, and would probably lose. 
The higher clergy, and the Spaniards, formed per- 
haps an equal number, but were much more formi- 
dable enemies. ]S otwithstanding this, however, the 
VOL. 11. At 
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first dswu of Uic revolution was bailed by « najori^ 
so overwbelmiug, tbat all oppoeition to it waa. huabed 
in sikoce. Its enemies were compeUed lo indulge 
their feelings in secret; opposition dared not to raise 
ita creat. The eneBUes uf the revolution did uot re- 
cover from their astoDLshnieot and dismay, autil after 
the unfortunate hatlle of Huaqui, io which the patriots 
were defeated. They then roused themselves iDtoac- 
Uvity, and set every engine at work for the purpose 
of extinguishing the revolutionary conflagration. 

Tbe Inctiaos of Pern, from the time of the conquest^ 
anffered their oppressiona with a degree of patience 
anexampled. If they resi<ited, or rose up against their 
oppressors, their efforts were partial, and with but little 
plan or concert. The insurrection of Tupac Amaru, 
however, ia a memorable exception, as it extended 
from Cusco to Tucutnan, and may perhaps be one 
teasou why they have shown so mnch timidity during 
the present contest. They bad not forgotten tbe dread, 
ful lesson in their last desperate effort, when u 1* 
tbem, 

"Hope, for a Eeason, bade tlie world farewell;" 

To them it appeared to have fled for ever. The re- 
volution instead of suddenly awakening tbe feeling! 
of enthuaiasBQ, only caused tbem to look on wi& 
amazement. It was a. scene they could not fully com. 
prebend. They saw, it is true, a struggle between 
the native and Kuropean Spaniards, and they were 
called upon to share in equal rights and privileges, as 
Americana, by those who claimed to be their country- 
men. Siill it was beyond their comprehension. Pos- 
sibly political life was dead in them, or perhaps so 
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far gohe^ that its pulsations coold but slowly and gra- 
dually iieturn. Perhaps^ attaching the idea of political 
freedom and happiness to the restoration of their 
Incas; this was the only chord to be touched when it 
was necessary to produce a high excitement This^ 
I think^ is clearly proved by the narrative of the in- 
surrection of Tupac Amaru^ as given by Funes. 

Tupaci Amaru was recognised by the Spanish |;o- 
▼ernment^ to be a lineal descendant of the Inca Sayiri 
Tupac^ who^ in 1078, was put to death by order of 
Philip IL He was declared entitled to the marquis- 
ate of Oroposa; but did not succeed in obtaining pos- 
session. A suit^ it appears^ had been commenced for 
this purpose^ in the audiencia of Lima. He is repre-' 
sented as having been a man of daring mind and ge- 
nerous character^ but possessing strong passiolis* He 
received his edncation at Gusco and Lima; his studies 
probably^ similar to those of gentlemen of fortune 
among the Creoles. He warmly undertook the pro<» 
tection of the Indians^ from the abuses practised on 
them; addressed memoirs to the viceroy and to the 
king^ soliciting their interposition. Disappointed in 
these^ as well as in what particularly related to him- 
self^ he formed the plan of liberating his country from 
the Spaniards. It is said he was encouraged in this 
by some influential inhabitants of Gusco^ who disap- 
pointed him in the most critical moment of his eiritep» 
prise. He began by arresting Arriaga^ the corregidor 
of Tinta; and having erected a tribunal for trying 
him^ condemned him to suffer deaths for his unjust 
exactions and cruel treatment of the Indians. Arri- 
aga was^ accordingly^ executed in November^ 1780« 
The flames of the revolution now burst forth. At 
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firsts however, h« acted s'n the nama of the king of 
Spain; inteDditig to develope liis uUimale designs, 
only, wtien lie saw himself sufficieatly strong. With 
his followers, who were continually increasing, he 
nULTcbed against the neighboring district, with the in- 
tentton of seizing its corregidor, and doing justice to 
him also; but the news of his approach enabled the 
corregidor to escape. The utmost terror and dismay 
now prevailed among the Spaniards in the adjoining 
provinces. In the mean while, Tupac Amaru kindled 
the enthusiasm of the Indians, by talking to them oC 
the restoration of the Incas; had he been joined at this 
moment by the Spanish Americans, it is probable the 
revolution would have been complete; as Spain had 
but few troops, and the war which she was then 
waging with Great Britain, would have prevented her 
from throwing in any force to maintain her power. 
But there was either no previous concert with the Spa- 
nish Americans, or these were sunk into a state of 
apathy as to the change of their condition, from which 
nothing had yet pres<:nted itself sufficiently powerful 
to awaken them; the idea of the restoration of the 
Incas, would, probably, have less effect upon their 
niinds, than the abstract notion of the rights of man 
upon the miads of the Indians. 

With the mob, which had by this time collected, 
Tupac Amaru advanced towards Cnsco; aad at San- 
garava, engaged and defeated a body nf Spaniards. 
He next made an unsuccessful attempt on the city 
of Ousco, with his army, (if it might he so called,) 
which was, in reality, nothing more than a multitude, 
armed with sticks and stones, and much less formid- 
able in war than even their ancestors, when conquered 
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Iiy the Spaniards. Tupac Amaru wag now declared 
loca; and,accordmg to the ancient ccremony,his lemplea 
were bound with the royal fillet. Bimilar moTemeata 
soon after took place in the provinces in the neighbor- 
hood or the lake Titicaca, io Chicuito, Chayanta, and 
La Paz. The Indians rose, en masse, throughout 
the whole of the audiencia of Charcaa. At first they 
distinguished between the Kuropeau Spaniards and 
Americans; but the latter joining the Spaniards, were 
involved in the same fate. The enraged and infu- 
riated multitude devoted all the white inhabitants to 
indiscriminate slaughter, sparing neither age nor sex. 
It was a fortunate cirrum<«tanrp that tlif^ Indians were 
badly armed, and directed by chieftains of ordinary 
capacity; otherwise they would have effected what 
they were now beut upon — a total cxtermiDation of 
their enemies. They were, probably, not retained 
long in any considerable bodies, though we are inform* 
ed, that as mauy as ten or twenty thousand were as- 
sembled; but as they fought "with no order or disci- 
pline, a very small number of regular troops was suf- 
ficient to defeat them in the field. The horrors which 
they perpetrated when they overpowerefl the whites, 
especially at Oruro and La Paz, have been ascribed 
to the remains of savage nature in the aborigines, 
which no civilization can expel; but the examples of 
modern history sufficiently prove, that there is no civi> 
lization in mobs of any country: that they are mon- 
sters every where. To relate all the incidents of this 
memorable insurrection, which devastated the country 
for upwards of two years, wonld take up all the re- 
maining pages of this work. It was, finally, crushed 
by armies of militia, and a few regulars from Buenos 
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Ayres, Tocuman, S«IU, and Cochabamba. The tide 
of war, havoc, and destruction, was rolled back u|Kia 
tbe infuriated Indians, Uy troops cnmpospd of the 
same materials as those who are now endeavoring to 
break their chains; and, if not to restore their Incas, 
at least to give them etjual riglits, and to elevate them 
to the dignity of freemeu. The destruction of tbe In- 
dians during this short and bloody war, was very 
great; and may serve, in some measure, to acconntfor 
tke timidity they have manifested in the present con- 
test. It is proper to remarkf however, that some of 
tbe Indian caciques joined the Spaniards; one of 
them^ Pumanagna, in cnnspqiipace of bis services in 
suppressing the insurrection of Tupac Amaru, receiv- 
ed the commission of brigadier- general; and, what ia 
somewhat singular, took tiu active part in the present 
revolution, in favor of tbe patriots; for which he was 
taken hy tbe royalists, aad pat to death. The most 
horrid tortures were inflicted on Tupac Amarn, and 
on other chieftains who fell into the hands of the Spa- 
niards, their bodies were, for a long time, seen sus- 
pended on gihbets at all the cross roads, and many 
a Golgotha exhibits, to this day, piles of the bletcb- 
ing bones of these unfortunate men. 

Nut thirty years had passed away, before tbe au- 
diencia of Charcas became the theatre of another re- 
volitlion; hut originating with, and carried on by, a 
different class of population — the Spanish Americans. 
Wbetbef tbe unsuccessful attempt of Tupac Amaru, 
had induced many to think of independence, or whe- 
ther tbe revolution of the United States, or that of 
Franco, had given rise to new ideas in the minds of 
tht! people, it is not very easy to determine- Perhaps 
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these were lights whkh enabled them^ the more dis- 
tinctly^ to see their condition* As early as 1805^ an 
extensive plan is said to have been formed by a law- 
yer of Gasco^of (he name of Ubalde, biit which was 
detected) and its author publicly executed. The fkct 
proves^ that among the enlightened, the independence 
of their country from Spain was really meditated; but 
the first revolutionary movements were similar to those 
which took place in other parts of South America; os- 
tensibly, with the intention of taking care of them- 
selves, and preventing their country from falling into 
the hands of the French. The utmost devotion was 
manifested in favor of Ferdinand, but they thought 
•themselves equally entitled to establish juntas, and 
act in his name, with other parts of the Spanish do- 
minions. The first step is every thing. This singu- 
lar juncture in Spanish affairs, enabled the bold spirits 
who entertained the idea of independence, to take the 
first step towards that object, under the banners of the 
European sovereign, round which the whole popu- 
lation would rally; and if those who penetrated the 
designs of the first movers, ventured to oppose, their 
loyalty, itself, afforded a just ground of suspicion. 

The junta tuitiva of La Paz, was established in 
March, 1809; but as the principal actors were Ame- 
ricans, their conduct was disapproved of by the Spa- 
niards, although a junta professing similar views, had 
been established in Moote Video, but composed of 
Spaniards. Their manifesto alleged their equal 
right with other Spanish cities, to establish a junta 
until the restoration of the monarch; especially at a 
time when attempts were made by the argents of thp 
princess Charlotte, to place her in possession of the 
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country. The patriots prucecded to organise a gcH 
vernmeat, and to raise forces for their di-fence, as 
tliey were immediately denoanceU by the Spaniards. 
CisDeros, the viceroy of Xjs Plata, di^^patcbed a Torcc 
from Buenos Ayres, under Nieto; who was appoint- 
ed president of the audiencia; an army was at the 
same time, marched from Lima under the command of 
Goyneche. Nieto carried the city by storm, and im- 
mediately proceeded to execute "bloody vengeance," 
on the principal inhabitants. The revolution which 
occurred about this time in Buenos Ayres, prevented 
him from carrying into operation bis plans of pro- 
scription iu their full extent; the remains of the pa- 
triot forces of La Paz, under the command of Lanzas 
and Kodrigues, retired to the forests of Yrupani, 
whither they were pursued by the royal forces, and 
gradually wasted in battle or by famine. 

The first step after the revolution of the S5th of 
May, 1810, at Buenos Ayres, was to march a force 
towards the upper provinces. General Ocampo 
proceeded at the head of a thousand men, to which the 
title of awxilmry army of Peru,, was given. Concha 
and Liniers were defeated in Cordova, were taken, 
and iu retaliation for the murders committed by Ni- 
eto and Goyneche, were executed. The numbers of 
the auxiliary army rapidly increased as it advanced 
towards Peru, and was hailed with enthusiasm were- 
ever it appeared. General Balcarce arriving with a 
reinforcement, found himself sufficiently strong to meet 
the Spaniards. Balcarce attacked the Spanish tn- 
trenchments at Suipacha, and gained a complete 
victory. Nieto, and other Spanish leaders, were 
taken, and put to death for the tune raason that this 
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sentence was executed on Concha and Liniers. The 
whole of the andiencia was almost instantly revo* 
. Intionizedy and the Spanish forces^ under Ooyncche^ 
compelled to cross the Desaguadero; the boundary 
line between the two viceroyalties. The patriot army 
consisted of six thousand men^ under Balcarce^ as 
commander in chiefs and generals Yiamonte, Dias 
Veles, and Bivero. The army of the royalists, was 
about equal in numbers. The success of the patriots 
bad lulled them into a security , which was taken ad- 
vantage of by Gk>yneche. Gantelli, who had accom* 
panied the patriot army as the representative of the 
junta, listened to an offer of negotiation from 6oy- 
neche. An armistice was, unfortunately agreed upon^ 
at the very moment when the fire of the revolution 
was beginning to blaze throughout the neighboring 
viceroyalty — ^the nerves of the patriots were unstrung 
at the time when they ought to have been braced to the 
utmost; they resigned themselves to the pleasing de- 
lusion, that the liberties of their country were already 
fixed. '<They celebrated the anniversary of tbe re- 
volution on the magnificent ruins of the palace of Inca 
Mayta Capac, at Tiaguenaco, singing hymns to their 
country and to liberty.'' On the other hand, Ooyneche 
prepared for a treacherous attack, before the expiration 
of the armistice; at the same time, turning to his 
advantage, among the superstitious and ignorant, the 
comparative irreverence for religion in the soldiery of 
Buenos Ayres. ''The auxiliaries of Buenos Ayres,'' 
says Pazos, ''were more expert troops than the Peru- 
vians, and were possessed of more vivacity of genius; 
their wars with the English, had given them a mar- 
tial air and spirit, and their commerce, tlieir inter- 
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coarse with foreignprsf and otiier circumstances, had 
rendered them more liberal in tbeir opinions; parti- 
cularly in matters of religious worship practised by 
the Peruvians, which consist chiefly in external forms 
and superstitious ceremonies." Goynecbe persuaded 
many of these deluded people, that tbe Buenos Ayreans 
biid come for Ibe purpose of destroying their religion. 
He. also, proclaimed the virgin del Carmen, the com- 
mander in chief of his armt}; he contenting himself 
with acting as her lieutenant.* These gross super- 
stitions, ivhen preached hy fanatic monks, had consi- 
derable e9*eclon the lower classes of Peruvians. Thus 
prepared, Goynecbe unexpectedly attacked the patriots 
at Uuaqni, on tbe^Olh of July, and completely routed 
Ibem. The author of "The Outline," attributes thia 
defeat, in part, to the unfortunate dissensions which 
bad by this time begun to shew (hemselves at Buenos 
Ayres, between what was called the Moreno and the 
Saavedra factions, and which spread to the army; 
Dias Velis and Balcarce, being of the first, and Via- 
monte atlacbed to the second. 

Goynecbe took possession of La Paz, and several 
of the neighboring cities, hut his progress was great- 
ly impeded hy tbe bands of guerillas which continually 
harassed his marches. These bands were particularly 
numerous iu Cochabamba, Chayanta, and Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra. Enraged at this opposition, be fell 
upon tbe plan of putting his prisoners to death; and 
in order to strike terror into the country, is said to 
have siezed aud shot many of the market people, 

* These circumctances are alluded to in the manifesto of tode- 
pendcaot. 
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and cot off the ears of great nmnbers.* His progress 
to the southward was^ notwithstanding^ extremely 
difficult. Paeyrredon^ who had been appointed go- 
vernor of Cordova^ shortly after the revolutioo, was 
now sent as president of Gharcas^ with some rein- 
forcements^ with a vieWy if possible^ to make a stand 
against the 'royalists. Bat he foand every thing in 
such disorder^ and the patriot forces so completely 
broken^ that nothing was left to him but to collect its 
fragments, and fall back on Salta. I'he retreat was 
executed in such a manner as to entitle him to ap-» 
plause; having saved the wreck of the army, brought 
off a large sum of public money, and, secured the means 
of organizing a new force; for, in its present state, it 
was found impracticable to maintain his ground 
against the superior force of Ooynecbe.f 

Fueyrredon being called to take part in the admi- 
nistration of the government, he was succeeded by ge- 
neral Belgrano; who reached Salta with reinforce- 
ments, and military supplies, but on the approach of 
the royalists, withdrew to l*ucuman, where, op the 
24th of September, 1812, he was attacked by the 
Spanish general Tristan. With the assistance of 
the volunteers and militia of the city and vicinage, he 
a complete victory.:]: Tristan retreated to 



* See the mtniresto of independence. 

t "The retrett made from Potosi» by colonel Fueyrredon, with 
the remnant of the army and the public property, was executed 
so heroically, duit it deserves to be taken for a model." Funes, 

X This is, probably, one of the most brilliant actions fought 
durinfi; the revolution, especially as the combatants were chiefly 
private citizens opposed to regularly disciplined troops. The ap« 
peUation of camjpo del honor, has been given to the spot 
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SalUf where be was soon afterwiirtls followed by Bel- 
grano, and compelled to surreoder with bis whole 
army, lo the number of two tliousaad men. The 
iinotbered ftames of the levolut'iun again burst forth, 
and Goyneche found himself under the necessity of 
retreating towards the north. The provinces of Po. 
tog), Cbarcas, Cfaayanta, and Cocliabamha, once moi'e 
fell into the bands of the patriots. Belgrano, how- 
ever, confiding in the good faith of the enemy, gene- 
rously set the captured army free, on their taking 
an oath not to serve during the war; but tbey had no 
Booner joined Goynecbe, than they were ordered to 
take the field, in violation uf the obligation tbey bad 
entered into. In consefjuence of this, the royalists, 
DOW under the command of Fezuela, attacked Bel- 
grano at Vilcapugio, in the north uf Pern, and after a 
desperate action, the latter was worsted and com- 
pelled to retreat to Ayuma, where he was again at- 
tacked towards the close of November, 1813, and com- 
pletely defeated; but (be dispatch of Pezuela, bes- 
towed the higbest praise on his conduct. In conse- 
quence of the victory, Pezuela was enabled to take 
possession once more of the principal cities of alto 
Peru, as low down as Salta and Tarija; and Belgrano, 
who had been rendered unpopular by bis misfortunes, 
was recalled. 

General Rondeau was despatched with reinforce- 
mciilfi, to make head against the royalists; and after 
rapidly organizing an army atTucuman, be advanced 
to meet Pezuela. The patriot general was seconded 
at this time, by the revolution which broke out in the 
provinces of lower Peru, in the neighborhood of 
Cnsco, and which spread into several of (he provin- 
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ces of Lm Cliarcaa; in consequence of which^ Pezu- 
eU was compelled to fall back. Rondeaa attacked 
and defeated the royalists at Mochare and Paesto 
Grande^ by which means he was enabled to take 
possession of Potosi. The inhabitants of Cochabamba^ 
on the approach of Rondeau^ once more declared 
tliemselves in favor of the patriots; JPezuela^ who 
possessed considerable military talents^^ taking advan- 
tage of the situation of Rondeau, who had detatched 
a part of his force to co-operate with the people of Go- 
chabambai advanced upon him by forced marches, and 
compelled him to give battle at Sipe-Sipe, in Novem- 
ber, 18149 one of the most unfortunate for the patriots 
ever fonght in South America^ though contested with 
great skill and courage on both sides. Rondeau re- 
tired to Tupiza, and afterwards fell back on Salta; 
the enemy advancing as far as Tarija. Pezuela being 
appointed viceroy, was succeeded by Soma, who ad- 
vanced with two thousand men as far as Jujuy; but 
was so much harrassed by the guerillas of Salta, 
under Gkiemes, that he was compelled to fall back on 
Tarija. Belgrano was again restored to the command 
in 1810;^ since that period, each party has done little 

* "Don Manuel Bblorano, who, since the battle of Vilcapugio. 
had remained in retirement, resumed the command of the armj of 
Peru. The troops received with enthusiasm, the general who had 
so often led them to victory, who had generously distributed to the 
widows and orphans of those soldiers who had fallen in the battle 
of Salta, the monej voted to him bj the government of Buenos 
Ayres as a reward for that distinguished service; and who had 
preserved his integrity amidst the changes of paKy, and the in- 
trigues of faction; and had manifested no other ambition than that 
of devoting his life and fortune to the great cause in which he was 
engaged." Mr. Poinsett's report 
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more than maintain its groand. The Spaniards are 
in possession of the principal cities, and the country 
IS, partially, under their influence, but very far from 
being subdued. There are numerous parties of gue- 
rillas^ through the provinces of Gochabamba, Char- 
cas, and La Paz, under Padilla, Warnes, and others. 
In the minds of :the people, there can be little doubt 
that the cause of independeoce is daily gaining ground, 
and the Spaniards can only be considered masters of 
what they can directly control with their military 
force. During the important movements in the direc- 
tion of Chili, it became necessary to use great caution 
in the management of the war in Peru; it would per- 
haps have been a wiser course to have pursued, from 
the commencement, more of the Fabian policy, and 
not to hazard so much on the result of a battle. The 
probability is, that they are now preparing to strike a 
decisive blow. The present army has been conti* 
Bually improving in discipline, as well as increasing 
in combers. There is no doubt, that its approach 
will be hailed by th^ people of Peru, with greater joy 
than ever. 

It has been asked, why have not arms been put 
into the hands of the numerous Indian peasantry, to 
enable them to terminate the war at once? The inci- 
dents already related, furnish a sufficient answer to 
the question. It ipight have been asked, with much 
more propriety, why were not arms put into the hands 
of every male citizen above fifteen years of age, 
during our revolutionary struggle, or into the hands of 
the American people during the late war? The truth 
is, but a small proportion of the population of a coun- 
try can be kept embodied^ and entirely withdrawit 
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from (heir orilinsry occupations; a mere unorganised 
multilude, is of very little importance when opposed to 
regular armies; an eaemy, it is true, may be greatly 
annoyed by guerillas, but tbesecan only act with any 
ultimate effect, in conjunction with a regular army. 
It appears to have been the continual cotnplaiat of 
general Watihington, that the term of service for wbicb 
the militia were called out, was too shnrt; and even 
then, it was difficult to keep them together. During 
the late southern war, General Jackson was, at one 
lime, almost abandoned by the Tennessee militia, aU 
though there could be no doubt as to their bravery or 
devotion to tbe cause. This loose and silly talk of 
putting muskets into the bands of the Peruvians,'eveD 
admitting that the patriots had a sufficient supply for 
tbe purpose, shows buta shallow knowledge of bumao 
nature, or of the composition of armies; and is only to 
be equalled by the lowness and vulgarity of attempt- 
ing to cast suspicion, by insinuations of this nature, 
against the brave chieftains who are now contending 
with the Spanish power in Peru. 

I have thus given a very rapid, perhaps very meagre 
outline of the interesting war carried on in the 
provinces of alto Peru. It is, in fact, replete with in- 
cident that would furnish materials for history, of ai 
bigh a character as that of any other country. The 
part taken by the United Provinces in this chequered 
contest, cannot fail to create a bigh opinion of their 
resources, and of the abilities of their leading men; 
that under tbe various circumstances in which they 
have been placed — tbeir war with tbe Spaniaids at 
Moote Video, and afterwards with Artigas, and then 
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with tbe Spaniards in Chili; they have been able tn 
keep their enemies in check in Peru, entitles them to 
the esteem of the brave, and the admiration of the 
world. 
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TuE forces of the republic, are di^itributed into 
four division!), or armies, which are kept on foot in 
different and distant parts of this immeose territory: 
the first, is the armif of the centre; so called, from its 
bead t]uarters being in the capital; the second, is the 
auxiliary army of Peru; the third, the army of the 
^vdes; and the fourth, the auxiliary army of the. Eti' 
tre Rioe. There are, also, other corps under sepa- 
rate commands. 

The table delivered by the government of Buenos 
Ayres, and accompanying the report of Mr. Rodney, 
exhibits all the details of their organization, in a very 
neat and comprehensive manner. The peculiarities, if 
they be such, in this organization, will be seen on 
casting the eye over the table before mentioned. For 
instance, it will be seen, that there are no major-ge- 
nerals, and but eight brigadjerfi, in all four of their 
armies; there being a grade of officers denominated 
colonel-majors; which nearly corresponds with our 
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grade of brigadier^ and are thus often designated 
among them; there are also colonels^ lieutenant-colo* 
nelsy and commandants of squadron^. 

The force of the state^ is distinguished into regu* 
lars^ or veterans^ civicos^. and militia. The civicos^ 
correspond somewhat to our volunteer corps; being 
composed of the inhabitants of the towns^ and well- 
armed and disciplined. Certain requisites are neces- 
^^9 to give the right of being enrolled in this class 
of militia. The city of Buenos Ayres^ relies upon 
ber civicos for her defence; and they are said to be ex- 
ceedingly well trained. There is also another kind 
of force^ bot which is almost exclusively confined to 
the capital; this is composed of the slaves^ who are 
regularly exercised every sunday^ and then marched 
to the different churches in a body. The whole, is 
made up of corps of artillery^ troops of the line^ cavalry 
of the line^ auxiliary civicos^ and militia of the country. 

Ths army of the centre, is under the immediate di* 
fection and control of the general government^ and is 
under the command of general Ramon Balcarce; one 
of the three distinguished brothers of that name^ who 
are all generals in the regular service. It consists of 
five hundred and thirty-three regular artillery^ officers^ 
non-commissioned officers, and privates; the infantry 
is stated at thirteen hundred and sixty- seven^ ofteats^ 
&c. The civicos^ consisting of the brigade of Buenos 
Ayres^ and the brigade Aigentinay an aggregate 
of five ihonsand three hundred and five. The regular 
cavalry amounts to five hundred and thirty three, ca-. 
valry of civicos, to thirteen hundred and eleven;fthe mi- 
litia of the country around Buenos Ayres, and whicli 
can be called together in a few hours warning, anipuni<i 
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to eight thousand seven hundred and two, all cavAlry. 
It thus appears, that the capital has a force of sevea- 
teen thousand seven hundred and fifty-two, well di- 
ciplined and well-armed men, ready, at a very short 
warning, to make front against an enemy, without 
counting those who are not enrolled, and who would 
be called out on any extraordinary emergency. 

The auxiliary army of Peru, is commanded by ge- 
neral Belgraao; & man of high reputation for integrity 
and talents. He has taken great pains in forming his 
young oflicers, and in disciplining his troops; under 
his direction, a military academy has heen established 
at Tucuman, and much of his attention is given to this 
institution, where there are a number of cadets; fur the 
patriot army is now beginuing to be officered by young 
men, who have been regularly taught the art of war, 
according to the latest and most approved systems. 
An excellent work on tactics, has lately been publish- 
ed at Buenos Ayres, under the patronage of the govern- 
ment; and Belgrano, in Peru, has taken infiaite paioa 
to encourage the study of war as a science, as well as 
to connect it with the moat honorable, patriotic, and 
chivalrous sentiments; a iile of newspapers, published 
by htm at Tucumau, for the purpose of formiug hii 
young officers, contains a series of essays on their ob- 
ligations and duties, which does great honor to the 
author. The army of Peru, is at present, composed 
of two hundred and thirty-four artillery, seven hun- 
dred and thirty-one regular cavalry, two thousand four 
hundred and twenty infantry; making a total of three 
thousand three hundred and eighty-five, without 
counting civicos and militia. 

The army of the Andes, is under the command of 
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Ibc celebrated 8an Martin; it is, at present, in Gbili, 
in itie pay of that government. It is compnsed en< 
tirely of regulars, and is said to be officered by Ibe 
{lower of tbe finenos Ayrean youth, entirely formed 
by San Martin; who, in the excellence of bis disci- 
pline, and in the pains which he takes to instruct his 
officers, even exceeds Belgrano. His second in com- 
mand, is general Antonio Balrarce. His force consists 
of four hundred and sixty-seven artillery, twelve hun- 
dred and twelve cavalry, (very superior,) aud three 
thousand three huadred aud ninety eight infantry; 
making an aggregate of five thousand and seventy- 
seven. 

The army of the Entre Rioi, is under the com- 
mand of the Marcos Balcarce. By tbe official return, 
it contains sixty-two artillery, five hundred and seven- 
ty-eight infantry, three hundred and thirty-six caval- 
ry; in all, one thousand and six. It is called the aux- 
iliary army of tbe Entre Rios, from the circumstance 
of having marched, as alleged by Buenos Ayres, for 
tbe protection of the inhabitants of that province^ at 
tbcir solicitation, from Artigas. 

At Cordova, there are stationed five hundred and 
forty-eight regulars; which, with tbe civicos at that 
place, constitute a total of two thousand four hundred 
and fifty-five. At Mendoza there arc eighty-two re- 
gulars, but there has been no return of its civicos, or 
militia; as is also the case with respect to the provinces 
of Hftlta, Catamarca, Rioja, San Louis, San Juan^ and 
Tucuman. Kxcepting the troops in the pay of the 
state, and the civicos and militia of Buerios Ayres, 
the amount of the military force must be left to the un- 
certain esUmate of the number of tbe population, aud 
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(tie peculiar haliits aad tnattners of (be people. The 
country people, (nr gaucbos,) were not permittet], 
under the Spanish government, to carry any weapon 
but the knife; at present, the only one prohibited. 
Fire-arms were exceedingly scarce; it is, therefore, 
not to be expected, that the gauchos should conlri- 
Liile much to the national strength, until after having 
undergone some apprenticeship to arms. But they are 
by no means difiicuU to be trained; and as any one 
may now procure fire-arms, the number owned by in- 
dividuals must be considerable. As no general sys- 
tem, however, for arming and training the militia, hag 
yet been carried iuto efilect in the provinces, it is im- 
possible to say how far this force can be depended 
on. Ill the provinces under Belgrano, there are a 
great number of partisan chiefs, who carry on a kind 
of independent irregular warfare, aud are therefore 
not noticed in the return. In the cities of Tucuman, 
Salta, and Jujuy, there are corps of civicos ready to 
join the regulars if necessary; as they have in every 
instance in which the Spaniards have ventured to 
Attack those cities. The total given in the table, 
that is to bay, twenty-aiue thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, may very safely be taken as the 
lowest estimate of the efi'ective force; of theae, about 
one half are regulars in the pay of the state. The 
diffeveut kinds of force, are iu the following propor- 
tions; one thou^^aud two hundred and uinely-six ar- 
tillei-y, thirteen thousand aix hundred aud ninety- 
three infantry, and fourteen thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-eight cavalry. 

These troops are all well clothed and armed, and 
the pay of Ike officers and men about the same as that 
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of tiie timy of tlie United Blates. In recruitings tliey 
have experienced Uie same dificaltics that we bave^ 
arbii^ from tke high price oi labor, and from tlie 
freedom and independence to wbicb the country peo- 
ple bare always been accustomed* Tbe present go- 
vernment baa even attempted stronger measures than 
were resorted to by tbe viceroys; it bas attempt- 
ed a conscription but witboat success. Tbe prattice 
of impressment, resorted to in tbe Brazils, as tbe re- 
gular and ordinary mode of raising soldiers'would 
not to be tolerated. Tbe alcaldes, bowever, or village'' 
magistrates, are required to arrest all vagabonds wbo 
have no visible means of livelihood, and send them 
to tbe quartels, or barracks, where they are roughly 
handled until broken in. Abuses, no doubt, toke 
place, which tend to foster tbe antipathy of the pea* 
santry to the partenoSf or inbabitents of the port^ 
though not to render tbe cause of independence unpo- 
pular: as in our own country, it will be in this class 
of people, that tbe cause will last fall into disrepute. 
One f^ tbe consequences of this mode of enlistment, 
is frequent desertions, which however, are not punish- 
ed with death, unless they be apprehended on their 
way to the enemy; a circumstence that scarcely ever 
occurs. A good effect is produced even by this forced 
schooling; tbe soldier retams amongst bis comrades 
a new man, and carries with him many ideas before 
unknown to them. Tbe most effectoal plan fallen 
upon by the government for recruiting their forces, 
has been the purchase of negro slaves, entering them 
as soldiers, under the condition of giving them their 
liberty, after two years service. About a fourth of tbe 
regulars, are blacks, have been thus purchased, and 
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are not inferior to any troops in the world. Tliis po- 
licy has many other excellent effects; the smaUnesa ■ 
of the negro population, precludes all idea of danger 
to the state from their putting arms in their hands, 
and the coudition of slav«ry being so different in this 
country from any other part of South America. 

The naval force consists of fifteen small vessels, 
carrying from seven to fourteen guns, with ninety-four 
marines, aud one hundred and eighty-five seamen. 
They are in expectation of considerable additions 
shortly. A few days before we left Buenos Ayres, a 
fine English armed brig, with a complement of one 
hundred and fifty English sailors, and commanded by 
a lieutenant in the English navy, arrived at Buenos 
Ayres; and tliere is little doubt, belonging to the go> 
Ternment of that place, at least brought there for sale. 
The people made many inquiries of me whether the 
vessels which tliey expected from the United States, 
would soon arrive. A squadron will be absolutely 
necessary for their joint operation against Lima. They 
have ten or twelve privateers in commission, which 
annoy the Spanish commerce so much, that it has &!• 
roost disappeared from the ocean. 

In their arsenals and manufactory of arms, they 
have fourteen thousand stand; in their di&erent parks, 
they have an extraordinary quantity of fine cannon 
and field artillery, and in their public stores, a great 
abundance of munitions of war, of every description. 
They have the finest brass cannon I ever saw; the 
greater part of which belonged to the king. Their 
supplies of this nature are, in fact, more like those of 
some old andpowerfulstate, and not of one bo recently 
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establislied; ihey will nut have to expend any large 
sums ill these things for many years. 

The gauchos around Buenos Ayes, might b« mis- 
taken for regulars on their coming to town, dressed in 
the nniform furnished them by the state, generally ob 
liorsehack, with a long sword hy their sides; they are 
fond of appeariDg thus en jnilitaire. The city ex- 
hibits a great proportion of soldiery, drums continU' 
ally beating, trumpets braying, and troops every 
where in motion. There are several extensive bar- 
racks distributed through the city, filled cbieRy with 
black troops. The regulars are but the soldiers of 
the republic, and are carefully restrained from insult- 
lag the citizens; but these are. also soldiers with arms 
Id their hands, who would not submit to outrage. 
There are no guards patrolling the streets in the day 
time, as in the Brazillian cities, and insolently jost- 
ling the passengers from the pavements. I saw no- 
thing, however, like awing the citizens by military 
force, as some have pretended Where, in fact, the 
principal military strength lies in the civicos and mili- 
tia, it is not possible tbat such should be tbe case. 
Id no instance has the regular force arrayed itself 
against the citizens; it was attempted by the directoi- 
Alvear, but he was almost instantly abandoned. The 
idea of Buenos Ayres being a military republic, and 
governed by an army of Jannesairies, like Algiers, 
is entirely without foundation; if it be a military re- 
public, the power is in the bands of its citizens; but 
■uch mistakes are easily made by superficial observ- 
ers, t^ho are unable to assign things to their proper 
causes. It muHt be recollected, that these people are 
at wur fer thsir existence, it is therefore not snrprisiog 
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tbftt tbeir towns should exhibit tlie appearance of mi- 
litary camps. The appearance of our cities dur- 
ing ttie Ute war, might have giveu rise to the same 
errOT. 

When we consider what these brave people have 
achieved against the British on two memorable occa- 
sions, we may form some idea of what they can do 
DOW, when so much more eDligfatened, ko much more 
accustomed to tbe use of arms, having an abundance of 
good officers, and actuated by an enthusiasm in de- 
fence of their sacred cause, nut surpassed by any peo- 
ple that have existed. In an attempt by Spain upon 
the libeKies of this promising republic, she would find 
even women and children in the ranks, by the side of 
their friends. Spain can send no force sufficient to 
make an impression oo tbem, even if she were to leave 
all the other coUmies to shift for themselves. 

The seat of the war with Spain is at present in 
Pern, at least fifteen hundred miles from Buenos 
Ayres. For the last six or eight months, no action 
of any importauce has taken place; hut there is 
scarcely a mail from that quarter, which does not 
bring an account of a skirmisli, usually an attack 
upon some foraging party of the enemy, and the at- 
tack being made to advantage, almost always proves 
successful. I have materials fur making a synopsis of 
these partisan affairs, uhich will show that in the 
course of the year, they are equal to several general 
engagements. The Spanish general Sema, at the 
head of about six thousand men, holds nothing more 
than the ground which his troops actually occupy, and 
there is no doubt, that the consetjuences of a retreat or 
of a successful attack by Belgraao, wil be the imme- 
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diate declaration of the people in favor of liberty 
and independence; they bave. been treated by tho 
Spaniards witb the utmost severity, and are only 
kept down by the exercise of the most revolting croei- 
ties. The great proportion of submissive and timid 
Indians in the population of tbcsc countries^ tends 
much to favor the Spaniards, and gives them advan- 
tages over the patriots, who, through policy, if fur no 
other reason, adopt a different cause. The Indians 
are contioually impressed into tbe S|>aniab armies, 
and accustomed, as they have been for centuries, to 
the most abject obedience and slavery, they not only 
tamely submit to their fate, but even make excellent 
soldiers. One migbt almost be warranted in conclud- 
ing witb some misanthropists, that obedience is all that 
is requisite in the materials of armies, an excel- 
lence the greater, tbe nearer its approach to a ma- 
chine. Tbe late glorious battle in Cbili, however, has 
proved that there is a moral force, before which this 
machine must give way, where the chances of tbe con- 
test are at all equal. Without the aid of the wretch* 
ed Indians, tbe Spaniards would not be able to raise 
and maintain an army in upper Peru, fur the number 
of European soldiers is not more than sufficient to bold 
tbem together, and keep tbcm in subjection. Deser- 
tions are, notwithstanding, very frequent, and contri- 
bute considerably to recruit tbe army of Belgrano, 
while, it is said as a fact, that no inducement ciin pre- 
vail on the patriot prisoners to join tbe enemy. 

Altbuiigb tbe Spaniards have obstinately rejected 
every offer for the exchange of pri^tners, ever since 
the commencement of the "war, tbcy bave licen com. 
pelled to pursue a different course from that in lb«tr 
vol.. n. 2* 
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other colonieB, where Ibe patriot prisoners are at onee 
put to death ae traitors. The number of prisoners 
is very considerable, and although distributed at dis- 
tant points in the territory of the republic, they have 
become a source of no smali uneasiness. Upwards 
of three hundred commissioned officers hare been 
taken even within the course of the present year, 
several of whom were of high rank, and many have 
been prisoners for the last five or six years. Repeat- 
ed attempts have been made by Bueoos Afres,to ne- 
gociate an exchange, hut without success. __ It is not 
long since two colonels were enabled to make their 
escape, with the aid of tlie English naval commander 
on this station, to the great displeasure of the people. 
On their arrival at Rio Janeiro, they published their 
statement as to the treatment, they alleged to have ex- 
perienced; they have been refuted in the Buenos 
Ayres gazettes, it being made satisfactorily to appear^ 
that they had disgracefully violated their parol, and 
that the Spanish prisoners were treated with uncom- 
monly lenity, while the patriot officers in a similar 
situation, were confiued iu dungeons and unwhole- 
some prisons. >lothing can be more preposterous, 
than such a complaint on the part of the Spaniards; 
on this subject, the history of our own war will enable 
as to form correct nolioiis. 

The possession of the Peruvian provinces is of 
great moment in many points of view, besides that of 
being the frontier of the enemy, who continually threat- 
ens the lower provinces. The population of the pro- 
vinces held by the Spaniards, is at least double that 
of the remainder, although a great proportion of it is 
made up of the civilized Indians. It is in the pro- 
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viocu of Cochabamba, Potosi, Lot Charcas, and La 
Paz. that tbe principal wealth of the republic is tu lie 
found; their various and valuable mines, tbe lucrative 
trade, which their geographical posltiuu must always 
ensure to the capital, upon which they depend for a 
supply of European articles, as well as upon the in- 
termediate provinces for many articles of first necea- 
tity, reader tbe contest iu this quarter, therefore, 
•f vital importance. Bueiios Ayres is the natural 
outlet of the productions of tbe<<e interior provinces, 
and it is the most convenient port from whence to re- 
ceive their returns. Unless the war terminates suc- 
cessfully in this quarter, Buenos Ayres, from being a 
great emporium, must dwindle away, until the fertile 
plains around it shall acquire population, and Indus- 
try create new objects of commerce; tbe efforts made 
by the republic in the war of Peru, since 181 1, have 
been worthy of ita importance. Many millions have 
been expended, and many thousand brave men bave 
sacrificed their Uvea in the coullict. The connexion 
with Chili is also of great moment. Chili has some 
of the most valuable mines in South America, hut she 
has also a sea-coast and ports, which tbe Peruvian 
provinces have not; she is, therefore, not so much de- 
pendent on Buenos Ayres as an emporium; hut the 
traiMportation of many commodities across the moun- 
tains, is preferable to the delay and risk of a loug sea 
voyage; there will, therefore, coutinne to be carried on 
a considerable trade through Menduza. But iu a 
military point of view, Buenos Ayres could never be 
safe with a powerful army posted in Chili; while, be- 
aides the benefits of a considerable inland trade, tbe 
liaving a friend there, is an incalculable advantage, 
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an advantage, which is reciprocitl between these twg 
republics. Fortane anil his good sword, have twics- 
given vicitory to San Martin; tbe determination mani- 
fested by the people of Chili in the last campaign, 
leaves but little hope to Spain, from another invasion, 
even if ehe possessed the means of making it. The 
next thing will be the effort to expel the Spaniards 
from all Peru; and if tlii^ proves successful, the Spa- 
nish power in America is at an end. The fall of 
Quito, of Grenada, of Caraccas, and finally of Mexico, 
will succeed, as one link succeeds another in the con- 
nected chain of events. 

Wlien the peculiar situation of the Spanish co- 
lonies is taken into view, tbe establishment of a 
permanent and regular system of finance appears to 
present tbe greatest diSculties. Many of the princi- 
pal sources of revenue resorted to by the old govern- 
ment, would cease, as being oppressive and unpopu. 
lar. The Indinn tribute was abolished, monopoliei 
done away, duties on imports and exports diminished, 
the alcavala reduced to a simple tax on retailers, and 
the mines aflbrded no regular supply. The deficiency 
had to be made up by voluntary donations, which in tbe 
early stages of the revolution, were extremely liberal, 
and by confiscations of the property of the Spanish 
royalists, who openly espoused the cause of the king. 
The great increase in the consumption of European 
goods, and their fall in value, are circumstances to be 
taken into consideration. How far the increase of 
consumption makes up for (he differences in the former 
rate of duties and price of merchandise, together with 
the interruption in the trade with Peru, or how far 
this trade is interrupted, are qaeetioQs that 1 iball not 
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pretend to answer. It is highly probable that some of 
the goods introduced into Bnenos Ayres, still find their 
way to Peru^ and some of the specie of those pro* 
vinces may be smuggled ont What amount was coined 
by Buenos Ayres in 1812 and 1814^ when in posses- 
sion of the mines of Potosi^ I am unable to say. 

By contrasting the receipts from the different 
branches of the revenue nnder the royal government 
with the present^ the reader will be able to form a 
more precise idea. They were divided into four 
branches. 



1. The duties of gold and silver coin, wl^ch amount- 
ed to --•---• 
On the coinage IdQ^OOO^Tribute of the Indians, 
550,000; making the total amount of - - 
2« The second branch consisted of the Akarala, 
(duties on sale of goods) 305,000. Minor 
duties or excise, 200,000. Stamp duty 
32,000. Receipts of the cuitoms, 750,000 

3. Bulls of Cruzada, 160,000. Eccles. annats, 

30,00a Royal ninths, 72,000. - - 

4. Profits on monopdj of quicksilver, tobacco, and 

gunpowderi 350,db0« Assiento on negroes 
200,000, Trade in die herb of Paraguay, 
500,000. Revenues belonging to the sup- 
pressed order of the Jesuits, 400,000. 



8650,000 



l,320,000r 



1,367,000 
262,000 



- 1,450,000 



Total 84,399,000 

The re¥enues of the state^ are at present almost 
entirely levied in the province of Buenos Ayres^ 
with the exception of about two hundred thousand 
dollars collected from the province of Cuyo^ Tucuman, 
Cordova^ and Salta. The receipts of the customs it 
the only indirect tax which falls on the provinces ge« 
nerally^ and its proceeds are faithfully appropriaMI 
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to the aupport of the common cause. The duties oa 
stamps are still coDthiued, but do not afford any great 
amount of revenue. The tables annexed to the re- 
port of Mr. Rodney, exhibit a concise view of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures, as well as of the outstanding 
debts of the state. The receipts of the customs 
amounted to one million one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, which may be regarded as about the average. 
It is the largest item in the account of (heir receipts. 
Id consequence of the high rate of duties which had 
been established under the mistaken idea that they fait 
entirely upon strangers, a good deal of smuggling was 
occasioned. TbroHgh the representation of English 
merchants, and experience of the evil, they have since 
been induced to lower them considerably. They 
ought to be extremely ca,utious bow they give occasion 
to a renewal of the old system of corruption and bri- 
bery, which had fallen into disgrace in the republic, 
when formerly nothing was disreputable but detection. 
An important item is composed of loans from native 
and foreign merchants, not altogether voluntary; what 
degree of constraint may be used, 1 know not, nor am 
I prepared to say how far a people contending for 
their existence would be Justifiable in going. A consi- 
derable portion of this debt which does not much exceed 
a million, has been extinguished by Pueyrredon, since 
he came into office, by pledging ifae receipts of the 
customs for its payment. A part of this fund is also 
set apart for the payment of the pensions granted to 
widows and orphans who have fallen in the conteat. 
No government ever displayed more gratitude to the 
defenders of the country in proportion to its means. 
There is another irregular mode of raising money, 
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whicb fidla heavily apoii individoals^ thoogli intended 
to be borae by the community^ as there nerer has yet 
been established any system of directtexation. {'erhaps 
oontribntions would be more willingly submitted to^ 
from the idea that they were only called for by the 
occasion^ and would cease with it, which would not 
be the case with a direct tax. Last year, for instence, 
the sum of seventy eight thousand ^Tour hundred and 
eighty-three dollars was apportioned among the dif- 
ferent grewMBf or bodies. 

On the commercul class, . . * . 232,627 
On ship ownerSf -.--.. 146 5 

On TtrioQS classes of people* - - - - 15,240 
On house rents, ----.- 17,147 
<>mtribiitMNis levied in the country, - - 4,92$ 

The old Spaniards are occasionally called upon, 
and are required to^pay liberally. Considerable sums 
have been drawn foe the revenues oi the monaste* 
ries. There are besides, laige sums levied from 
butchers and bakers, and considered a species of 
indirect tax on the people. The bakers are the mil- 
lers, and also the dealers in wheat. This tex was 
very heavy, but has since been reduced. The cbn- 
tribuUons of last year to the amount of dght thousand 
dollars monthly, fell upon thirty bakers. 

The proceeds of the post-oAce leave a small balance 
in favor of the stete, but when the communication with 
Peru was uninterrupted, it yielded at least thirty 
thousand dollars clear of expenses. Since the libera* 
tion of Chili it has somewhat augmented. The de- 
crease in population will render this a very lucrative 
source of revenue to the government; as all the esto*- 
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btisbmeuts on tlie great roads belong to the state, 
wliich provides the relays of horses for travellers at 
the different stages. 

The sales of public lands is also an ilem amounting 
to about a thousand dollars aoDually. It must in- 
crease, and if judiciously managed, they will become 
of great importance in future, and in the meanwhile, 
Afford a security to public credit. They still pursue 
the Spanish practice, of making large grants for ea- 
tanciaa, or grazing estates. No system like that of 
the United iStates has been thought of, but their is no 
doubt that if their goveroment once acquires the cha- 
racter of being permanently established, emigration 
will take place, anil the public lands will become of 
sufficient value to justify tbeir being laid off in small 
tracts. 

The public property to which the state has become 
entitled, as the heir to (he kings of Spain, is estimat- 
ed at nine millions, consisting of public works, and 
edifices, forts, church glebes, escheats, &c. The pro- 
perty of the state independently of these, consisting uf 
arms, munitions of war, public vessels, furniture of 
offices, library, good debts, and a variety of smaller 
items, amounts to more tban eight millions. There is 
besides a vast deal of property formerly appertaining 
to the king, which is not taken into the account. With 
very ample means of securing the payment of loans, 
it is surprising that they have not been able to esta- 
blish a credit abroad, especially as their domestic debt 
K so small. It must be attributed in part to the cir- 
cumstance of (he administration having undergone 
such frequent changes, and thus giving a. character of 
insecurity to the engagements of the government. 
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is by no mesns a necessary consequence; for 
even where tbe change has been effected in a turoul- . 
tuoue anil disorderly manner, this bad no effect upoB *▼ 
the previous engagements and contracts; tbe adminis- 
tration only was changed, the government itself was 
not dissolved. Nothing has so much injured their cre- 
dit, as the unfavorable accounts spread abroad of their 
internal convulsions, and tbe instability of their go- 
vernment, for which there has been heretofore, unfor- 
tunately but to4> much fuundtition. They have, how- 
ever, become fully aware uf hs injurious consequences, 
and for tbe last three or four years, nothing of the kind 
has occurred; the adminislration has continued regu- 
lar, and only changed in an orderly and constitutional 
manner. Perhaps the circumstances of their not 
having declared absolute independence until July, . 
1816, may have prevented them from obtaining the 
credit abroad which they otherwise wonld, from the 
unccrtaiuty of (heir ultimalc intentions, as long as 
they continued to profess a willingness to return to 
their allegiance to Ferdinand. Another reason may 
also be suggested by the experience of our revolution- 
ary war. The important services rendered hy Robert 
Morris are well known, and cannot be remembered 
with too much gratitude; we could almost as illy 
have spared him in our finauce, as our Franklin in the 
cabinet, or Washington in the field. In South Ame- 
rica, there might possihiy be Franklins and Wash- 
ingtons, but there could be no JVIorrises, for this 
reason, that they had no commercial relations with 
any foreign country: in fact they had no merchants. 
Fortunately, they are beginning to rise from these 
difficulties; should their guvernmcnt continue to be 
VOL. II. S5 
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Conducted for a few years to cotne as it has heen for 
the few latit, there is no danger hut that they will be able 
to borrow more money than Spain. Money is justly 
said to be the sinews of war; without the assistance of 
Holland and France, our struggle would have been 
much more protracted, and if the United States or 
Great Britain, stiould think proper to assist the United 
Provinces, by simply guaranteeing the payment of a 
loan, the Spanish power in South America would 
breathe its last in the course of eighteen months. 

By the treasury account of 181(3, the expenditures 
fell somewhat short of the amount received, including a 
loan of eight hundred thousand dollars. The army 
expenses amounted to nearly a million; and tlie sums 
of three hundred and fiAy thousand, and fanr hundred 
thousand dollars were transmitted to the United States 
and (Jreat Britain, in bills of exchange, for the pur- 
chase of military and naval equipments. For several 
years past, large sums have been transmitted in the 
same manner. 

The civil ll^t falls much below what might have 
been expected; perhaps, however, this is only the 
amount charged on the revenues of the state. The 
statement given to Mr. Rodney, contains only the 
gross amount, under the different branches of revenue, 
but in the yearly accounts published for the informa- 
tion of the public, (which I procured for several years 
back) the items are set forth. Formerly most oflicea 
were paid by established fees instead of salaries, 
which gave rise to great abuse. Much has been done 
towards remedying this evil, although nut entirely ac- 
complished. The receipts and expenditures for 1817< 
were as follows: 
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Receipte from ewrj branch of the rerenue, ^flS7A97 5ii 

Jglxptsdituies, S,00S.2fl4 4i 



i^» 



In the treasary, S 33,963 U 

In the foregoing statement, I have passed over the 
revenues of the different cities or cabildos, which are 
conaiderable^ and in case of necessity, can be resorted 
to. Those of die cify and province alone, exceed 
three hundred thousand dollars, and arise from a va- 
riety of sources, such as the rents of property belong- 
ing to the corporation, tax on retailers, on auctions, on 
the theatre and circus, from the corrahy or places for 
confining cattle brought to market, and a variety of 
minor sources.^ A considerable surplus is left, afttf 
defraying all the expenses of the police, and the sa- 
laries oi officers. A few of the items of the account 
published while I was at Buenos Ayres, .will shew 
that they have something to spare afte^ meeting the 
ordinary expenses. 

Premiams and expense of celebrating the 25th of Majr^ 210,306 
IVidows and inrali^Sy .... . . 18^30 

Church ceremonies, -----.• 1^30 

Presents to Indians^ - - - , - - - sp' 

The expenses of church ceremonies on great occa- 
sions, amount to a considerable sum. A part is now 
appropriated to the celebration of their political festi- 

* AboHt one hundred thousand head of oattle are confined in 
these enclosures in the course of the jear, at twentj-five cents 
each. There are ahoot six hundred retailers, who paj fifteea doI« 
U^n eack 
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vals. There are aorae things in these celebrations, 
that are worthy of imitation. Instead of civic feasts/ 
at which people strive to outdo each other in eat- 
iug and driuking, they contrive a variety of public 
exhibitions much more conformable to reason, and 
good taste. For instance, a certain number of the 
most meritorious slaves are purchased and set free, 
sums are set apart and drawn by lot, to aid mechanics 
who are desirous of setting up their trades; marriage 
portions are also distributed among a certain number 
of young girls. The names of those who are success- 
ful are afterwards publisbed, with an account of all 
the ceremonies of the occasion. The whole no doubt 
tending to produce very important effects on the minds 
of the common people. 

Some obnervations have already been made on the 
commerce of these counlries. Its foreign commerce 
might properly be called passive, as none of the na- 
tives owned ships, and their produce was carried away 
by foreigners or Spaniards. If there were merchants 
here as in the United Btates, who could send the va* 
rious products of the country to market, a considerable 
commerce would soon gi'ow up. The produce of the 
plains, has for a longtime formed the most important 
item of the exports, next to the gold and xilver brought 
from Peru. The number of bides annually exported 
exceeds half a million, with a proportion of tallow, 
horns, salted and jerk beef. Horse skins, sheep skius, 
common wool, that of the guanaco and vicuna, furs, 
goose wings, ostrich feathers, not as good &>> those of 
Senegal, but in proportion much cheaper, are also 
among the articles of export. The copper of Co- 
quimbo, considerable quantities of which are brought 
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to Buenos Ayrca from CliiU, is said to contain a por- 
tion of gold worth the expense of extraction. Tin is 
brought from some of the mines of Peru, and sold for 
about twenty dollars the quintal. The Jesuits bark, 
especially that of Loxa, could be more conveniently 
shipped from Buenos Ayres, than from the ports of 
Peru. Dried apples and peaches, figs, raisins, walnuts, 
olives, will become important articles of commerce. 
I have tasted some of tbeir peach brandy, and found 
it of a very superior quality; from the great extent of 
their peach orchards, it can be made in any quantity. 
Hemp and Sax, are well suited to the soil. Some flax- 
seed has been exported. The salt of the prairies is 
said to be equal in whiteness, strength, and purity, to 
any in the world. The greater part of the articles 
enumerated, may be exported to either Europe or 
other parts of America to great advantage. Tobacco, 
equal to that of Carracas, may be raised in the rich 
alluvion of Buenos Ayres, and on the Parana. This 
article was formerly monupuUzed by the government, 
aud the cultivator was compelled to take such price 
only, as it chose to fix: his attention was of course di- 
rected to something else, and the tobacco of Brazil 
was in consequence made use of. Wonderful progress 
in agriculture has been made in this country, since 
Charles III. by his edict of the 3d of October, 1778, 
granted the freedom of commerce with the mother 
country', instead of confining it to one of its ports, not- 
withstanding the obstinate adherence to the odious 
system of monopolies. 

The cotton raised in Paraguay, Cordova, and Co- 
chabamba, is said to be xtry beautiful, but chiefly used 
for home maaufactures. The aoDual plant would br 
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ag nu'ccesArul iii tlie pampas as in tlie Attacapas, but 
tlie inliabitaots have not tboui;tit of introduciog it; the 
percimial plant is tbe one cultivated throughout South 
America, aud which gives them i;reat advantages over 
us, in this important culture. The Brazil, however, 
in cotton and sugar, in a very few years, will throw 
us in tbe bacli ground in the European market. The 
sugar of Paraguay is said to surpass that of Brazil 
and of the West Indies, being drier and of a finer 
grain, which is attributed to the circumstance of the 
country being less exposed to heavy rains, than those 
within the tropics, or (o humidity in the neighborhood 
of the sea, which are apt to render the sugar damp. 
Rum of a very good quality, molasses, wine, honey, 
and wax, will, in time, be among the articles of ex- 
port. Tbe cocoa of Moxos and Chiquitos, coffee from 
several of the upper provinces, when the navigation 
of rivers shall be opened, good roads and canals 
made, will be important articles, as also indigo and 
cochineal. 

According to an account of the trade of Buenos 
Ayres, published i» Wilcock, the exports in the year 
1790, amounted to five millions, two hundred and forty- 
three thousand, three buudred and live dollars; of which 
four millions were specie. This of course must fall short 
of the whole amount, from the great extent to which 
the contraband was carried at that time. The imports of 
the same year were two million8,eight hundred and Gfty- 
three thousand, nine hundred and forty.tive dollars; 
ofwhich one millioa, seven hundred andfive thousand, 
eight hundred and sixty-six dollars were in articles 
furnished by Spain. The foreign articles introduced 
rn a clandestine manner, probably exceeded thi? 
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auotmt During tbe following ;ears, while Spain 
was iovolveil in hostilities with Englani], a tutal stag- 
nation took place in the trade with Buenos Ajrres,ex* 
cepting the contrahand carried ou by the United Htates, 
and which increased rapitll; on beingconnived at by the 
government from unavoidable necessity. Iti the year 
17U8, three millions of hides were lying in the ware- 
houses of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, but through 
our friendly aid, at the time of the capture by ihfi 
British, there wati not more than the annual supply. 
Paring the first part of this period, (on account of the 
• annual supply of European articles being cut ofi',) the 
fabrics of tbe country increased rapidly, particularly 
the cotton and woollen manufactures of Moxos, Cbiqni- 
tos, and of Cordova; and as brandies and wiues were not 
to be procured at any prices, those of Cuyo were greatly 
encouraged. Goods were introduced into the audien- 
cia of Buenos Ayres, by the ports of Arica, through 
Potosi and Chuqnisaca, thus reversing the usual cur- 
rent of interior trade. But when the supply came to 
be once more somewhat regular, articles of European 
manufacture regained their ascendency; and when un- 
der the control of Spain, it was not likely that do> 
mestic manufactures would he permitted, to such ex- 
tent as to interfere in any manner with Spanish mo- 
nopoly. The quantity of European goods thrown in 
since tbe revolution, has bad very injurious eflects on 
the domestic manufactures, and has materially lessen- 
ed tbe industry of a people, who are slow in adopt- 
ing new plans. The increased value of agricultural 
produrta, in some places, baa not in general compen> 
sated. A well written meninrial published at Buenos 
Ayres, from the landboUlers and others at Cuyo, nrgei 
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t)ie necessity of protecting the brandies of that pro- 
vince by still furtlipr duties on those imported. There 
are & variety of partial evils coanected with free trade, 
which occasion dissatisfaction among those who only 
reason from what they feel. The population has cer- 
tainly nut yet arrived at that state, when manufactures 
ought to be fostered. The population is yet too incon- 
siderable, and the number who cultivate the earth much 
too small. Neither Brazil nor La Plata ought to force 
manufactures; they ought perhaps to be checked, in 
order to force industry into other channels. The 
United Slates have passed that state; internal trade 
with us is to be fostered and encouraged, by varying 
occupations, and rendering one part of the country 
dependent on another. Under the government of 
Spain, both the foreign commerce, and domestic 
manufactures of the colonies, would of course be re- 
pressed. 

The former restrictions on exports necessarily tend- 
ed |o depress agriculture. The industry of every por- 
tion of the country, wouUl have been stimulated by a 
free exportation of their produce to whatsoever place 
a market could be found. The inhabitants of La 
Plata are not essentially different from the rest of the 
human race, and if we find them indolent and addict- 
ed to vice, we must look to those causes which inva- 
riably produce these effects; the want of a proper sti- 
mulus to industry. It is true, the cause which inva- 
riably urges to exertion, necesgUy, is weaker here 
than in most countries, on account of the facilities of 
obtaining a mere subsistence; but the greater part 
would desire, or at least might be made to desire, 
something more, by offering objects of comfort or lux- 
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wrj, which their successrdl inda^try may obtain.* 
Our industry in the United States^ is cliiefly 9tinia» 
lated by artificial wants^ and many things which in 
other nations are ranked among the luxuries of life^ 
are looked upon by us as merely necessaries. The la- 
llorers of the poorer class, subsist in Buenos Ayres^ 
on little else than beef and a few vegetables, and m 
Paraguay, on the mauitloca and Indian corn; they 
>are beyond the reach of starvation^ But as the condi- 
tion of society improves^ as it inevitably must, by a 
free intercourse with strangers, they will be desirous 
of dressing better, living better, and furnishing their 
houses more decently. The country people here are 
easily improved, and as their ^ heat and other pro- 
ductions find a more ready sale, they will be tempted 
to purchase many articles from the stores, which they 
before never thought of. With the more wealthy in« 
habitants of Peru, a luxury absolutely Asiatic, pre* 
vails. It is there a matter of pride to have, many 
clothes, made of the most costly materials. No peo- 
ple of America, in proportion to their number, con- 
sume 80 m^ny goods of European manufacture, as the 
Peruvians; and to Great Britain there is scarcely any 
country in the world, that offers such a market for her 
manufactures; and she will find it necessary to look 
out for some indemnity for the diminution, she is about 
to experience in the United States. We have no 
alternative, but to foster our manufactures; it is forced 

* Formerly there was always beef enough left in the market for 
the use of the poor, after those who could buy had been served. 
Persons able to buy have been known to take advantage of the 
circumstance, but they were as much scandalized bj it^ as if 
thej had committed theft. 

VOL. II. S6 
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Qpon D8; whether wise oc not, is no longer the ques* 
tion — we must manufacture. 

While at Buenos Ayres, there was much discussioo 
amoD^ th^ir political economists, in relation to one of 
their principal staples, tlie herds of cattle. Of late 
years, thej were observed to have so far lessened in 
□ambers, as to produce considerable uneasiness; much 
was written on the subject; some were in favor of pro- 
hibiting the exportation of salted beef, and others were 
of opinion, that the free exportation of this article, 
was in reality the most effectual mode of preventing 
them from being wantonly destroyed, for the sake of 
the hides, which they allege to have been the princi- 
pal cause of the decrease. Papers were written on 
the subject, meetings of the owners of grazing farms 
were held, and the director by public notice, request- 
ed all such as could throw light on a subject so inter- 
esting to the community, to wait on him at certain 
hours. The subject is fully discussed in a speech 
by Zavaletta, delivered at a public meeting, and pub- 
lished in a pamphlet. It appears that before the open- 
ing of trade in 1778, the herds had multiplied pro- 
digiously, and there were many millions running 
wild; but when their skins and tallow suddenly came 
in demand, thousands were killed and skinned, white 
the carcasses were left to rot. It is nut, therefore, 
surprising that their numbers rapidly decreased. Be- 
pons states, that the same circumstance took place on 
the plains of the Oronoko; that it did not take place in 
the interior provinces of New Spain, was owing to 
there being no markets. The Semanario states, that the 
decrease of the herds had attracted attention, but the 
cause was supposed to be the vast number of wild 
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dogs, which preyed upon the calves; many were 
known to perish in the dry seasons, and thousands 
had been swept off by epidemics. 

The price of hides has more than doubled, and as 
the supply diminishes, to a certain degree, the price 
will continue to rise. In the plains of Buenos Ayres, 
the fl^sh of the cattle will be an object as well as the 
hides. Instead of prohibiting the Saladeros, under 
an idea that they encourage the destruction of the 
herds, they ought to be supported as they tend to pre- 
Serve them. Perhaps, after all, the decrease of their 
vast herds ought not to be regarded as a public mis« 
fortune, unless the conversion of a nation of shepherds 
into a nation of agriculturists, be so. The capitalists 
will be compelled to turn their attention to the other 
resources of the country, and which will be produc* 
tive of effects much more favorable to the national cha- 
racter. 

On the subject of internal trade, I have already 
said a good deal in speaking of the different provinces 
or districts, I shall therefore only make a few addi« 
tional remarks. It will have been observed, that this 
is carried on chiefly by land, but at some future day, 
the navigation of the rivers will give it a new direc 
tion. At present the transportation of commodities 
between Buenos Ayres and Jujuy, is carried by ox 
wagons. The price of frieglit varies considerably. 
In Peru, every commodity is transported on the backs 
of mules, asses, and lamas. A mule load is twelve 
arrobas, that of an ass, five, and of the lama, three. 
The roads to lujuy, as well as to Mendoza, do not 
pursue the most direct courses, on account of the savage 
hordes, who inhabit the plains on either side. The 
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rosds in Peru are the same which were travelled in 
the lime of the Inca^, and are therefure rough aud 
steep. The price of transportatiou rrom one proviuce 
to aaother, is very high; for cT^ample, a mule will 
go from Tacma to Potosi for tweuty-iour dollars, 
which is the price of the animal itself; the dialance ii 
one hundred and twenty leagues. The freight is 
seldom less than a dollar per arroba, for every twenty 
leagues. A waguu load uf goods from Buenos Ayres 
to La Paz, and carrying one hundred and fifty arrubas, 
(twenty-five pounds the arroba,) will cost three hundred 
dollarsj to Jujuy; from this place to Potosi, two hun- 
dred and eight dollars, and to La Paz, one hundred 
and fifty dollars; the whole amount fur this immense 
distance, six hundred and sixty dollars. 

The Paraguay tea is thus conveyed to Peru and to 
Chili. The mules sent to Peru, are purchased by 
drovers, who bring honey, wax, cocoa, and other ar- 
ticles to market, together with specie. They are driven 
by easy journeys to Salta, and as there is an abun- 
dance of grass on the road, their food costs little or 
nothing, until they reach the place just mentioned, 
where they are turned into pastures, let for the pur- 
pose. There is a great destruction of these animals 
in working the mines, it is therefore necessary that the 
supply should be constantly renewed. In the pro- 
Tioces of Buenos Ayres, Sta. Fee, and Cordova, about 
sixty thousand are purchased annually. Tucuman 
also furnishes a number, as well as about twenty 
thousand bead of cattle and sheep.* The balance of 

• In tlie year 178il,one hundred and twenty thousBDd sheep 
were im{iorted by the route uf Cuscu, from the jurisdictioa of 
Buenos Ayres iotu that of Peru. 
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trade was at one time more than a million against 
Buenos Ayres^ but as the foreign commerce of this 
place extended^ it was gradually reduced. The wars 
of Spain were most sensibly felt by Buenos Ayres^ as 
she became immediately dependent on Peru for a sup* 
ply of foreign articles^ which could only be introduced 
into Lima when the long navigation to Rio Plata^ ex* 
posed to British cruisers^ interrupted the direct inter- 
course with Bpain. 

The traffic with the neighboring Indians^ and those 
on the Parana and Uruguay^ requires at least the 
amount of a million of dollars in European goods^ 
such as are suited to the Indian trade in North Amer- 
ica. There was also formerly a small contraband 
trade carried on with the Portuguese. This trade 
might become important. 

After what has already been said on the state of 
literature And general information in South America^ 
it would seem unnecessary to speak of its progress at 
Buenos Ayres. But as this subject is closely con- 
nected with their political character^ it will be proper 
to be somewhat 'more minute. To observe what ad- 
vancement they may have made in the midst of wars 
and dissentions^ ir !LAt which is so essential to their 
respectability and happiness, is worthy of attention. 
But little was to have been expected^ especially when 
we consider the depth of ignorance from whence they 
had to emerge. Tet^ when we compare the present 
state of information, with that which preceded the re- 
volution, we shall rather have cause for surprise. 
The strictness of the inquisition, the discouragement 
of schools, the prohibition of foreign books, the want 
of printing, the absence of subjects of general interest^ 
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were circumstances by ao means calculated tu eo- 
lighten the people. The colonial state, Is for many 
reasons, besides those peculiar to Spanish colonies, 
extremely unfavorable to the progress of science and 
literature. The metropolis mu^tgive its sanction be* 
fore the work of the colonist can take its rank 
with the national productions. Many are the preju- 
dices it must encounter before it can pass the ordeal of 
the high court of criticism. The provincial writer 
mast always keep iu view the judgment of this bigb 
court, whose stamp of approbation is indispensible. It 
U, perhaps, an incident of national sovereignty, for 
previous to the revolution, we never ventured to 
speak of American literature; this is now but forty 
years old, and «e are not even yet entirely exempt 
from the jurisdiction of British criticism; we must in< 
deed bear with it, for a generation or two more, and 
by that time, the works published in England, will 
have to come to us for our sanction, before they can 
venture to take their station. Their players and 
singers, already begin to think that (heir claims to ex- 
cellence are not perfectly established, without receiv- 
ing the final sanction of the American public. 

For some years before the revolution, a vast number 
of manifestoes, pamphlets, and addresses, published 
in Spain, during the invasion of Napoleon, were re- 
printed at Buenos Ajtcs. They were intended to 
animate the patriotism of tbe Spaniards, but in the co- 
lonies, had a tendency to awaken a dangerous spirit 
of enquiry, and to open their eyes with respect to their 
own condition; for by a very slight change of terms, they 
were in reality so many invitations to the Americans 
to tbrow ofif the Spanish yoke. After the revolution 
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or the SMli May 1810, tbe Gazette of Buenos Ayres 
waa establUbed, and conducted in a very different 
spirit from the Semanariu, as may be suppoRcd from 
the motto prefixed; rara temporum felicitate, ubi 
gentire que velisf et que sentiaa dicere licet, rare fe- 
licity of tbe times, when every one may think what 
he pleases, aod what be thinks may speak." 

Every paper contained some sprinkling of republi- 
can doctrines, and numerous essays explanatory and 
justificatory of the measures of the junta. Passages 
occasionally occur, whose boldness is very little com- 
patible with tbe idea of enthusiastic attachment to 
Ferdinand. In a paper of 1810, there are tbe foU 
lowing words. "Nothing so much recommends a go- 
vernment, as ,tbe firmness with which it attacks old 
abuses, which have been sanctioned by many years of 
impunity. Smuggling, that vice so destructive to the 
prosperity of states — was exercised in^tbis city with 
so much indiSereuce, that it appeared to have lost its 
deformity. We must blush to remember those rulers, 
before whose eyes, was exhibited that criminal luxu- 
ry, which had no other entrance, than the contra. 
band they protected! Eternal hatred to those merce- 
nary and dishonorable men, vho, insensible to the 
good of the state, have ruined its commerce, corrupt- 
ed its morals, and smothered the seeds of its felicity.^' 
The Gazette was also filled with ofllcial letters, and 
addresses from the corporations of the different cities, 
from military chiefs, or from the junta. All appears 
to be life and bustle; every communication seems to 
breathe enthnsiasm. It is the intoxication of a youth, 
who is permitted at last, after having been kept under 
the severest restrictions, (o think and act for himself. 
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The breatb of liberty, is on the pages of the Gazette, 
ant) forms a most singular contrast with the 'Still 
life" of the Semavario. A long account is given of the 
mathematical school estnblisheil in the capital, on the 
most liberal principles, ant) opened in the presence of 
all the public functionaries, with addresses and re- 
plies, and many popular flourishes, all conveying a 
eensure upon the old regime. The state of the trea- 
sury, the contributions of patriotic individuals, pub- 
lished quarterly — the eoligbtened essays of Blanco, 
editor of the Espagnol — extracts from the newspa- 
pers of the United States, one in particular from a 
Philadelphia paper, whicli gave an account of the re- 
volution iu Carracas, noticing the words salas populi, 
guprema lexesto, as a sign of better times — all these 
and a variety of other articles, were inserted without 
comment, and therefore tacitly approved. Besides the 
Gazette, there was a variety of fugitive productions, 
as at Carracas, according to the accounts of an eye 
witness.* **The press, in particular, was busily em- 
ployed; which may be accounted for from the severity 
with which it was restricted under the former govern- 
ment; a vaNt number of pamphlets made their appear- 
ance; written with purity and elegance of style, f but 
containing mure words than solid ideas. The Creoles 
seemed to be desirous of indemnifying themselves for 
past privations, in publishing satyric pamphlets agninst 
their rivals in ambition, and in abusing the Spanish 
government." 

Among the productions issued from the press dur- 

"Mnyer'sMcmoiroii the Revolution of Cairncaa. 
t Humboldt obsemea tliii difference between the Mexicans and 
the South AinericaDfl< 
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ing the first year of the revolution; I observed a trans- 
lation of Rousseau's Social Compact^ by Dr. Moreno. 
The translation is well executed, and seems to have 
been much relished by the middle class of people. 
But it is difficult to say whether it was not more inju- 
rious than beneficial; it was likely to make raw and 
.visionary politicians, whose notions not having sound 
practical experience, (perhaps the only way in which 
nations *can be instructed) for their basis would be as 
wild as various; every man^ as in the French revolu- 
tion, would have a plan of his own, while his intoler- 
ance for the opinion of his neighbor, proved that some 
of the dross of despotism continued to adhere to him. 
The press was only comparatively free — the condnct 
of those at the head of the government, does not ap- 
pear to have been much canvassed. Perhaps as the 
leaders of the revolution were acting against a common 
enemy, it was not to be expected that the newspapers 
would yet be taken up with family faults. There was 
therefore a disposition to indulge, at least to refrain 
from exposing — ^perhaps the government would not 
permit itself to be weakened, when it required every 
aid to give it strength. The American government 
during our revolutionary war, (if this be considered a 
criterion of the liberty of the press,) was not much 
abused; all good citizens endeavored to support its 
character abroad. The imprimatur was still kept up 
at Buenos Ayres, and not abolished until the revolu- 
tion which took place the following year. 

During the succeeding years, the taste for reading 
rapidly increased, and publications also augmented. 
The restrictions on the importation and circulation of 
books, although not entirely removed, were grt^atly 

VOL. fi. 87 
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relaxed. Types and presses were importeJ, and 
pritiling became a lucrative employment. A public 
library was set on foot by Dr. Moreno, and the sub- 
ject discussed iu their publications were less abstract; 
they became more immediately interesting on account 
of tbeir reasonings upon real occurrences among them- 
selves, and the application of those principles to the 
events of the day. It Is necessary first to leajn the 
theory of political liberty, and afterwards its applica- 
tion. 

The revolution of 1813 gave a new impulse to every 
thing. In tracing the progress of the press, which 
may be regarded as the |irogre9s of liberty, £ was in- 
deed astonished at the advancement made iu three 
short years. The (juantum and the quality seem to 
have kept pace. The republic had assumed a higher 
tune, and the publlcatioos were of a bolder cast. The 
oration of Munteagudo to the society of La Patria 
neatly printed, contains a number of admirable politi- 
cal sentiments. It is pure republicanism; ignorance, 
be says, is the cause of all the misfortunes of man in 
his present stale — sovereignty resides in the people 
alone, and authority in the laws; be explains the words, 
equality, security, liberty, as we should. In fad, it 
is a production highly creditable to the author, and to 
the people to whom it is addressed. A political ser- 
mon of Funes the year following, might be cited, both 
as a specimen of fine composition, and of the little re- 
spect now paid to royally; it might further be cited 
as a proof, that the idea, so common, of the catholic 
religion being incompatible with the principles of free 
government, is not correct. The following is the con- 
cluding sentence, of a most vivid exposition of the 
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abuses practised in America, by the kings of Spain: 
^^Under bis iron sceptre, there was room for no virtue 
bat that of endaring with resignation the ills of slave- 
ry, from which there was no hope of relief but in death* 
A man, bearing the name of king, having annihilated 
every right, and made himself the centre of all earthly 
power, seemed to say to us, — yowr fossessions and 
four blood are mine — go suffer and die. Oh Grod! 
can it be possible that fifteen millions of souls, have 
been doomed to wretchedness, in order that one man 
may be made wicked!" 

Each succeeding internal revolution gave rise to 
numerous publications. In 1815, after the fall of 
Alvear, public liberty seemed to acquire an accelerat- 
ed motion, like water interrupted in ite course, until 
its gathering weight enables it to burst its mounds. . A * 
flood of publications was poured upon a people who 
had been gradually acquiring the habit of turning their 
attention with eagerness to the press, as the foun- 
tain of liberty. A periodical paper was esteblished 
by the cabildo, called the Censor, to be devoted to 
ihe interest of the people, as the ministerial gazette 
was to the views of the government, and a salary was 
assigned to ite editor. It was made his duty to pub- 
lish a political essay every week, in order to diffuse 
general information. A number of journals were now 
attempted by individuals, but the greater part were of 
short duration for want of support.^ The Cronica 
Jb'gentina, was more successful; it was conducted 

* I think it very doubtful whether the liberty of the preflf i can 
exist in its perfection in any country, where the trial bg jury i9 
not well umkrf^ood mid prueHfted. 
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witli some 8|iii'it, Miid ii|i[iroacl)Ctl nearer lo wbat we 
should rail a partg paper, tban any yd established. 
Tbe utmost boldness and freedom appears to prevail in 
the pages of this jourual, vhuse editor at once stepped 
up to tbe marti of democracy; from which we may infer, 
that its sentiments at this time were popular. Unfortu- 
nately, it was often too inflammatory and abusive to- 
wards individuals, and therefore calculated to produce 
a bad effect on a people so little used to tbe licentious- 
ness of the press; with whom, even simple strictures 
on the conduct of public men, become denunciations. 
There was, however, no cry of a /u lanteme, as among 
tlie FiHincb. They might, perhaps, have bad tbeir 
Robespierean demagogues, but they were not sur- 
rounded by such inflammable materials as the mob of 
Paris. A people must be gradually accustomed to 
the blessing of a free press, it seem««, as well as to the 
other blessings of a free government, before the good 
which flows from its legitimate use, will couuterba-' 
lance the evils which arise from its abuse. ReasoO| 
it is true, is left free to combat error; and wjtb us rea- 
son is strong enough to combat it, but this msy not 
be the case every where. It most be in a commu- 
nity where the people are in some measure enlighten- 
ed, for every communily is not equally capable of rea- 
soning, although it may possess many individuals of 
great learning and talents. It is the pride of the 
United States, that if there arc not persons here as 
profoundly learned as in France or England, our 
people at large are better informed. But a people 
njt in the liahit of reasoning on all political subjects, 
ari.^ apt lo consider words as things. TUe unbounded 
Uherti/ of the press, was well advocated in the Cro- 
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niea, and supported by English and American aa- 
thority; bat the editor of the Censor^ who subscribed 
to the proposition in the abstract^ contended that the 
country was not yet ripe for its full enjoyment; Ikat 
the effect of a printed accusation^ upon a people Just 
emerging from total darkness^ would be to place the 
best government in the hands of the worst men; that 
when false reasonings are frequently repealed^ the 
people become heedless when warned of real danger^ 
and despotism enters without opposition. 

A paper war was carried on by these editors for some 
monthS; on a subject calculated to test the public opi- 
nion. General Belgrano^ and Guemes^ (governor of 
Salta^) in opening the campaign in the upper pro- 
vinces, issued proclamatioiis announcing to the In- 
dians^ the resolution of restoring the Incas. These 
people are known to venerate the memory of the kings^ 
who ruled over them, before they were reduced to bar- 
barous slavery by the Spanish conquerors, and the in- 
surrection of Tupac Amaru, was still fresh in their 
memories. Upon them, the words liberty and inde- 
pendence, the rights of man, and topics calculated te 
rouse the Spanish Americans, could not be expected 
to have as much effect, as the restoration of tberr be* 
loved Incas, whose reign is considered by them as the 
golden age. The editor of the Cronica took up the 
affair seriously, and a contest ensued between him and 
the editor of the Censor, who undertook to defend 
Belgrano, and to maintain the idea of a limited mo. 
narchy. On reading the discussion, it is very easily 
seen which bad the popular side. The Cronica dress- 
ed up all the usual arguments, urged among us against 
kings and nobles: frequently quoting Paine, and the 
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writers of our country; his ideas posgcsaed all the 
zest of Dorelty in Buenos Ayres, and probably pro- 
duced a good effect, not with stand log the unnecessary 
abuse of Belgrano and Guemes. On the side of the 
Censor, the limited monarcliy was but feebly soppoK- 
ed, the editor frequently asserting his right to enter- 
tain and express what opinions he pleased. The 
Cabildo put an end to this newspaper war, the first 
which bad been known bere, by peremtorily ordering 
the Censor to cease, on the score that the public traU' 
quillity had been disturbed. The editorship was not 
long after changed to other bands, and the paper has 
since advanced nothing but republican principles;* its 
editor, Henriques, a Cbiliau of considerable literary 
acquirements, of a philanthropic turn of mind, and 
an enthusiastic admirer of our institutions, which he 
has endeavored to explain to bis fellow citizens. He 
understands the English language extremely well^ and 
translates from our newspapers such articles as are 
likely to be useful. 



* The fullowing are a few of tlipsul^ectsofthe political essays 
of the Censor for 1817: An eiplau&tion of the constitution of 
(he United States, and highly praised — the I^ncostrian sjstem 
of education — OD the causes of the prosperity of the United 
States^-Milton's essay on the liberty of the press — a review of 
the work of the late president Adams, on the Americaa consti- 
tution, and a recommendation of checks and balances, continued 
through several numbers, and abounding wiih much useful iolor- 
matJun for the people — brief notice of the life of James Monroe 
president of the United States — eumination of the federative 
system — on the trial by jury— on popular elections— on the effect 
of enlightened productions on the condition of mankind-^n 
analysis of the severml state constitutions of the Union, &c. &£. 
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There are at preeent two weekly journals publisii- 
ed on a small scale; but as tbey are yet but little in 
the habit or inserting public notices anil ailvertiee- 
ments, which reniler a paper profitable, anil useful to 
men in business, their circulation is perhaps less ge- 
neral than it woultl other%vise be. Copies of no- 
tices are mnltiplieil with the pen, instead of being 
printed, which may in part be owing to the expense; 
even the play bills are in manuscript. About two 
thousand of each of the established journals are cir* 
cnlated every week; they find their way to the most 
remote parts of the country; and, as was somewhat 
the case with some parts of our country, one newspa- 
per serves a whole neighborhood; it is usually 
read by the curate after mass, at the same time 
with the manifestoes.* The proceedings of the 
congress are printed every month, and circulated 
in the same manner. A great number of essays 
are also published in loose sheets, and retailed at 
the stalls, instead of being inserted in the journals. 
In the collection of these papers which I made, I have 
several anniversary orationsj an elogium on the United 
Btates, sn essay by an European Spaniard, showing 
the advantages of the present government of Buenos 
Ayres, and its superiority over that of Spain, a pam- 
phlet against Artigas, a defence of the conduct of Al- 
vear in the capture of Monte Video,t in answer to 
the accusation of the Spanish general Vigodet, and 
before the downfall of Alvear, a tolerable translation 



* Those publiihed daring the revolution, would makes foln 
volnme of considerable lizc. 
t Written by Garcia. wh« i» one of their best writers 
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of the tragedy of PIzarro, the Batlle of Marathon, an 
original play^ anil a play liy C. Heoriques, memorial 
of the landholders of Meadoza, vindication of the 
conduct of Fueyrredon from the attacks made in the 
Baltimore Patriot, discussion ou a qaestion of politi- 
cal economy, carried on at some leiii^th on the subject 
of saladerot, (placca fur salting beef for exportation.) 
But by far the most fruitful source of the8e produc- 
tions, is the quarrels between the aspirants to distinc- 
tion, who frequently call upon the tribunal of the re- 
public, to applaud or condemn. These papers are all 
extremely well written. It is not alone in these light- 
er publications, that the press is employed; the work 
of Dean Funes, already mentioned, in three large oc- 
tavo volumes, would do honor to the literature of any 
country. In the opinion of the best judges, in point 
of purity and elegance of style, it is equal to any 
work in the Spanish language; the dedication to his 
country is a fine specimen of eloquence. 

There being no direct communication with Spain, 
nearly all the school hooks are printed in tlie country. 
I have an excellent original grammar uf tlie language, 
and a system of arithmetic, published in 1817. Their 
catechisms and books for schools, are mostly original, 
it being necessary to expunge the monarchical dog- 
mas, which they usually contain. There are three print- 
ing offices, and all seem to be doing a good business. 
I was much pleased with that of Dr. Anchores, who 
jiaa three presses almost always employed. lie told 
me that he had gone to Kugland himself to procure 
types and presses: "I considered," said he, "that I 
was performing my part in this revolution, if I could 
succeed in my project of spreading the mechanic art 
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of priatiDg. I took a number of boys, to wbotn I 
have paid wages, as an inducement to them tu engage 
in the businesa, and to render it desirable to others; 
the number of workmen will in a. few years be sufft' 
cient to enable us to establish presses in all the prin- 
cipal towns; and printing, 'which has already fallen 
one-third, will bear a due proportion to other labor. 
I know well the importance of this precious art, to & 
country which aspires to be free. I shall have coa- 
trihuted my full share to the independence of my 
country, if I succeed." He was then printing for the 
government, a system of military discipline, to be in- 
troduced into the armies, adapted by some of their 
military men to the situation of tbe country. He was 
also publishing the celebrated letters of Iturry, in 
vindication of America, and of the Americans, This 
is truly aa admirable performance; it may be regarded 
as a serjuel to that part of Mr. Jeffi^rson^s notes on 
Virginia, whicb treats of the same subject. There is 
a translation of Mr. De Fradt's Six Months, by Ca- 
via, one of the secretaries in the department of state, 
a young man of fine talents. Political writings seem 
to be for the present almost exclusively in demand. 
I saw a translation of Bisset's "Hketch of Democra. 
cy," which I was informed by the booksellers, had 
met witb a rapid sale. This work might possibly 
bave a salutary effect on a people who are in dan* 
ger of running wild in their notions of liberty; and 
who, like tbe French, would be desirous of taking 
Greece or Rome as their model. The work is not 
worth much; it selects all that is bad in tbe ancient 
and modern republics, (it is bonorably silent, how- 
ever, on the Bubjcrt of the Uuilrd Hl«tc«.) witbonl 
t. 28 
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Rny of the good; and tlis is cootraated with tlie 
meiigre list of doulitful advantages of a limited mo- 
narcbf, tike that of EogUnd. 

All restraints on the circulation of boobs, no mat- 
ter what may be the subject treated of, are not merely 
remo%'ed, but in order to encourage the importation, 
they are suffered to be introduced free of duties. A 
domiciliary visit would now be an insulL I have seen 
the works of Voltaire publicly offered for sale in the 
bookstores, which would formerly have been a penal 
offence. The French is much more familiar to them 
than the English, which is, perhaps, to be regretted; 
as the French revolutionary politio) have been proved 
by experience to be unsafe. The writings of Frank* 
Un, the Federalist, and other American works, are 
frequently quoted; but in general, even the best En- 
glish and American productions find their way 
through the medium of French translations. The Kn- 
glish language is, however, beginning of late to be 
moch more attended to than formerly. There are in 
circulation, Spanish translations of many of our best 
revolutionary writings. The most common are two 
miscellaneous volumes, ona containing Faine's Com- 
mon Sense, and Rights of Mao, and Dectaratton of 
Independence, several of our constitutions, and ge- 
neral Washington's Farewell Address; the other is 
n abridged History of the United States, down to the 
ear 1810, with a good explanation of the nature of 
oiir political institutions, accompaoied with a trans- 
lation of Mr. Jefferson's inaugural speech, and other' 
Hate papers. I believe these have been read by 
nearly all who can read, and have produced a most 
extravagant admiration of the United States, at the 
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same time accompanied witli something like despur. 
Of the sUte library, I have already spoken; it is a 
noble monument of the public spirit of these people, 
and their desire to elevate their national character. 
Should Spain ever succeed in subjugating them, f&« 
library f like that ofMexaniria^ wUl probablg be can- 
signed to the flames. 

It remains to speak of the public schools, and the 
progress of education. This is a subject which ex- 
cites the deepest interest There are at present about 
one hundred and fifty students at the university of 
Cordova, and the course of studies there has heen 
entirely reformed.* The college of the Union of 
THE South, is said to be a splendid establishment; 
twenty thousand dollars have been expended in fitting 
It up, and in purchasing philosophical apparatus. 

The cabildo of Buenos Ayres expends annually 
about ten thousand dollars, for the support of common 
schools; and at the different monasteries there are not 
less than three hundred scholars taught to read by the 
monks, who are thus rendered useful. A part of the 
tythes has been appropriated for the establishment of 
primary schools in the country. No people were ever 
more sensible of their deficiency in point of educa- 
tion, than these appear to be, or more anxious to reme^ 
dy it The public examinations take place in the 
presence of the supreme director, and the other pub- 
lic functionaries; and an account is published in the 
papers, with the names of those who have excelled 
in the different branches of learning. There are se* 

* The American dergj and lawjera are in general excellent 
I«atin scholars, and are very familiar with the Latin claMict. 
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veral mUitiiry academies, where a namber of yoath^ 
who intend to embrace the military profession, are in- 
structed, so that in the course of a few years, they 
will have officers enough to supply alt South Aineri- 
ca. The military seems to engross, for the present, 
the attention of the aspiring youth of the country; the 
study of theology is almost entirely neglected; that of 
the law has increased, and a much greater number 
than formerly apply themselves to coqnmerce. It is 
the opinion of every enlightened man, that in the 
course of another generation, the monasteries will be 
entirely deserted. 

All admit that there is an astonishing difference in 
the boys of the present generation, from those that 
have gone before them. One day while listening to 
four or five hundred boys, who were singing their na- 
tional songs in the public square, a gentleman observ- 
to me; *^Sir, these are the independents of South 
America — we are good for nothing.'^ They are thus 
at an early ege, taught to consider themselves the hope 
of their country; and they know that in a few years, 
they will be the men who will fix its destinies. Every 
thing concurs to impress this idea on their minds. 
Their education is the special care of the state; in the 
presence of its highest authorities, they are already 
called upon to act a part; and in celebrating the 
praises of the nation, its independence, and its achiev- 
ments, they have acquired an importance before un- 
known. The words libertif and country. are con- 
liecte4 with all that is dear to the heart. A gentleman 
related to me an anecdote, which shows how power- 
fully these feelings have seized upon their youthful 
fiffections. Passing along the street, he observed a 
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crowd of boys round two of their conipanioQa who 
were figliling: ''How is this," said he, <'are you not 
ashamed to fight with each other? If yuu must fight, 
has the country no enemies?" This 8im[ile appeal 
had an electric effect — the boys embraced, and joiuod 
with their companions in shouts of viva la palria.' 
Such fientiments impressed on the honest and gene- 
rous minds of infancy, must naturally constitute the 
darling illuoions of the future man. These boys al- 
ready engage in the 'political discussions of the day, 
and are much more free and hold in their opinions 
than their parents or teachers. Even in private life, 
there is un longer that arbitrary and despotic author- 
ity exercised over them, which in a monarchy seems 
to partake of the very nature of the government. 

Upon the mass of society, it is natural to suppose 
that the long protracled contest must have been pro* 
ductire of great eSccls; the variety of interesting oc- 
currences which have passed before their eyes, since 
the invasion of the British, down to the present day, 
have changed the face of society. They are no longer 
the insipid automatons of despotism, but anxioas 
about events to which Ihey never before raised their 
minds, and are continually inquiring for news. Man 
needs this excitement to call forth his latent virtues, 
and to bring his faculties into employment. They 
have followed the good and bad fortune of their couq. 
try, until their affections are completely enlisted. The 
history of the varied scene uf the last ten years, fur- 
niabea even the commonest peasant with iuexhansti- 
ble subjects of thought and conversation. The newt 
of a battle, a victory, or defeat, is felt as if it indivi. 
dually beaefltted or injured them. I might almost 
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venture to say, that from the momeat they expelled 
the British, they ceased to be fit for colonists — a na- 
tional spirit was formed. The defence of Louisiana 
did more to Americanize the people of that state, than 
the diffusion of iaformatioa for the preceding ten years. 
In a few years more, there will scarcely he a trace re- 
maining of despotism. I have no hesitation in saying, 
that in point of national feeling, these people ate al- 
ready far advanced; and a progress more rapid has 
been made in this respect than even in Louisiana. 
That country for nearly ten years after its annexation, 
slumbered in a state of quiescence, while Buenos 
Ayres for the same period, was thrown upon its own 
energies, and was compelled to experience every vi- 
cissitude of fortune. There are few who have not in 
some way or other, been sctors in the scenes that tran- 
spired; all their talents have been called into requisi- 
tion; the whole community has frequently experienced 
that wholesome agitation, which produces health and 
purity. They have been compelled to study the nature 
of government. They have been continually acquiring 
importance in their own opinion. Their national 
Bongs, and their printed papers every where distribut- 
ed, have kept the public attention continually awake; 
and the common stock of ideas, has been prodigiously 
increa'^ed. It is only necessary to clear the fountain 
and the stream will soon mn pure. This is an enlight- 
ened age — open the windows and the light will burst 
in. I may be mistaken as to the real policy of those 
in power, but as to the progress which the people 
have made in the acquirement oj ir\formation, J can- 
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CHAPTER Y. 



THE fmiNOIPAt OOOURmSVCBS AT BUEMOS ATBESy SWOB THB COIH 

MBNCBMBMT OF THKIB aSTOLUllON. 



The revolotion at Buenos Ayres, may be dated as 
far back as the ftrst invasion by the British under Be* 
resford^ in June, 1806. The country was at that time 
almost in a state of abandonment on the part of Spain. 
She had a few wretched troops at Buenos Ayres and 
Monte Video; and an indiflbrent naval force^ chiefly 
stationed at the latter of these places^ which from the 
circumstance of being nearer the ocean^ and having a 
better harbor^ was the naval depot. • While Napo- 
leon was preying on the Spanish monarchy in Europe, 
the feeble and defenceless state of the Spanish Amer- 
ican colonies, held out strong temptations to the ava- 
rice of England. Sobre Monte, at this time the vice- 
roy of La Plata, seems to have been totally devoid of 
energy and talents; and when the British expedi- 
tion, under Beresford and sir Home Popham, ap- 
peared, the city of Buenos Ayres fell an easy 
conquest The Spaniards had neither soldiers nor 
arms; the inhabitants far from being accustomed to 
rally round the standard of their country, in times of 
danger, had not even been permitted to think they 
had a country. From a people entirely excluded 
from any participation in national or political affairs, 
indifference and apathy were to be expected. An 
idle shew of resistance it is true, was made by Sobre 
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MoDte, a few arms were distributed to the militia;* 
but to use the words of Mr. Poiosett, "ignorant of 
their use, they ran out without order to look at the 
enemy, while general Beresford with two thousand 
men, marched into the city and took possession of 
the citadel, without opposition. Don Juan Martin 
Pueyrredou, was the only officer at the head of a com- 
pany of hussars, that barrassed the enemy's march.'* 
The viceroy fied panic struck to Cordova, in the in- 
terior. 

But the same people when left to themselves, soon 
discovered energies which astonished the invaders. 
They appeared to awaken as from a dream, or rather 
to be aroused into life, from astate oflethargy or stu- 
por. Inflamed with indignation at the imbecile con- 
duct of the ruler, whom chance, favoritism, or bribery 
had placed over them, and chagrined at seeing their 
native soil in tbe possession of foreigners, they soon 
began to meditate upon the means of effecting their 
expulsion. Lioicrs, a captain in the navy, and a 
Freochman by birth, not being included in the capitu- 
lation, was at liberty to take immediate steps with a 
view to this objecL He entered into a secret corres- 
pondence with several members of the caiiildo of 
Buenos Ayres, the most conspicuoos of whom were 
Alisagn, an European Spaniard, and the present direc- 
tor, Pueyn'edon. He at the same time, applied for as- 
sistance to the governor of Monte Video, who could 
spare him only the marines and seamen at that place. 
With these, and such volunteers as could he collected 

* 1 was tolil by a respect^e officer, thst they bad not more 
tban tbre« kuudrcd good stand of arois in the citj-. 
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at Coloaift; be saddenty crossed the river, and in the 
vicioity of the capita), was joined by the force collect- 
ed and imbodied by Pueyrredon, consisting of the 
neighboring peasants, and such of the citizens as had 
escaped from the city. Th« British were attacked, 
and, after an obstinate resistance, compelled to sur- 
render at discretion. 

This was the first immediate impulse given to the 
revolution, by an event apparently no way connected 
with it. The urgent necessity of their situation, cart 
upon them the duty of self-defence, and this disclosed 
to them the secret of their capacity and strength. 
That the revolutionary movement would stop here, 
was not in the nature of things. It is besides welt 
known that there was no inconsiderable state of pre- 
paration among the better informed classes of society, 
arising from their contemplation of the revolutions of 
the United States, and of France. Liniers, was ac- 
knowledged their deliverer, and the people now aban- 
doned to themselves, by the desertion of Sobre Monte, 
and being thus self-rescued, conceived they had a 
right to make choice of their ruler. A general meet- 
ing of the citizens was called, and it was resolved to 
invest Liniers with the power and dignity of viceroy. 
Although no other change was effected in any depart- 
ment of the government, this cannot but be regarded u 
the Brst step towards their emancipation. 

TUis single but important exercise of power, wai 
the principle from which a multitude of important rea- 
sonings M'ere deduced. It was in its nature and man- 
□er, an act of the people, inasmuch as there were no 
orders of nobility, or ancient families claiming he- 
reditary influence. The amliencia, which, according 
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to the Spanish American constitution; is the counter- 
poise to the power of the viceroy, was on this occa- 
sion passive; the lead was takeo by the principal ci- 
tizens, and by the municipality, with some iaterference 
on the part of the higher clergy, who from the first set- 
tlement of the colonies, bad been in the habit of inter- 
mingling their voice in all important secular cua- 
cerns.* 

It now became incumbent on Liniers, to place the 
country thus intrusted to his care, in a condition to re- 
sist a future attack, of which there was every proba- 
bility. The citizens were formed into voUinteer corps, 
much on the same principles of those which were seen 
in this country, during the war with Great Britain. 
Krom the strong resemblance between them, and at 
the same time, the democratic character on this occa- 
sion exhibited by Bueiios Ayres, I am tempted to 
make the following extract from the work of Dean 
Funes. Speaking of this military organization of the 
inhabitants, he observes, "in these times, all those 
prerogatives which arise from a diversity of profes- 
sions and fortunes, at once disappeared; since the love 
of country had placed all upon a level, or had left no 
other distinction but that of merit. It was a spectacle 
worthy of the contemplation of pbilusophy, to see men 
of the greatest wealth common soldiers iu the ranks, 
under the command of ei poor laborer, and the brave 
negro by the side of his master, who in numerous in- 
stances, rewarded his courage with liberty. Wealth, 

* This was perhaps a remnant of t!ie tiers etaO; the three catat«s, 
ofwhkh the clergy was one. In France, Spain, and Portugal, when- 
ever the nation nrc supposed to speak and act, it is through the 
medium of the ttkree estates. 
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when placed in competition with capacity, left the 
possessor, only the privilege of employing it for the 
benefit of the common canse, in purchasing uniforms 
for the soldiers, and in supplying their necessities. 
This disinterestedness, was only equalled by their 
assiduity in acquiring the elements of the military art 
The most experienced in the science of war, would 
scarcely believe the progress made in the course of a 
few months, by' several thousand individuals, who be- 
fore were only accustomed to the peaceful occupations 
of commerce, to manual labor, or to the mechanic 
arts/' 

Several of the corps thus formed consisted of Eu- 
ropeans, and were designated by the provinces of 
Spain, of which they were natives, i^ Gatalonians, 
Andalusians, Biscayans, &c. Among these, by far 
the greater number were of course entirely inimical to 
the design, soon after cherished by the leading 
Americans, of a separation from Spain; and here, as 
in other parts of Spanish America, they have contin- 
ued to be one of the most serious obstacles to its suc- 
cess.* 

Sobre Monte on his return from Cordova, attempted 
in vain, to resume bis authority; but finding it imprac* 
ticable, he descended to Monte Video, and although 
he had fallen into general contempt, he succeeded in 
raising a party amongst the European Spaniards at this 
place, who could not but view with uneasiness, any 
assumption of power on the part of the Americans. 
This is no doubt, the beginning of that hostility 

* The number of Spaniards at Buenos Ajres, was supposed to 
be about three thousand in the breaking out of the revolution. 
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which afterwards broke out between Moote Video 
and the capital. 

The year after the surrender of Beresford, the for- 
midable invaeioQ under general Whitelock took place. 
He attacked the city of Buenos Ayres, with an army of 
twelve thousand men; but was encountered on this oc% 
casion, by a people accustomed to the use of arms, 
and who felt a confideace in their ability to defend 
themselves. His signal defeat is well known. This 
second victory won by the infaabilauts of Buenos 
Ayres, would lose nothing by comparison with that of 
New Orleans, and its effect upon the people them- 
eelveSf must necessarily have been great. But they 
were still so far from entertaining publickly. any ideas 
of complete independence, that an attempt made by 
Bereeford previous to this last affair, to induce some 
of the citizens to form a plan for throwing off the Spa- 
Dish allegiance, drew upon him general indignation, 
and occasioned the punishment of those who lent an 
ear to his seductions. 

Xiiniers. became the popular idol, and appears to 
have conducted himself with prudence and modera- 
tion, hut at the same time, with the most inflexible 
fidelity to the king and country of Spain.* For it is 
to be observed, that the distinction was made at an 

' He has been much abused in the revolutloDary writings, which 
charge liim with being at one time inclined to favor tlie preten' 
sions of the French, and at another, those of the princess Car- 
lotla. But these writings bear the stamp of party spirit, «nd 
are contradicted by a variety of circumstances, which satisfy me 
that the misfortunes of Liniers, proceeded from his fidelity to the 
Spaniards. 
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Miiy period of those ditBcultieB, in wbicb Spain uid 
her colonies were soon after involved, between alle- 
giauce to tlie king, to which the latter, according lo 
the laws of the Indies, believed themselves bound, 
and allegiance to the country of Spoin itself, wbicb 
was claimed by her juntas, and other provisional 
governments. The troubles of the Spanish mo- 
narchy came oo, England became its ally and defend- 
er, and Napoleon alone was held up as the object of 
fear and hatred, throughout the colonies. Two 
parties, however, soon sprang up in Buenos Ayrea, as - 
1 believe was the case in all the other American cities. 
The more enlightened among the native Atnbricans, 
some of whom had long secretly cherished the de>>ire 
of independence, felt a wiah to seize this opportunity, 
in order to throw oGT the Spanish yoke for ever; but 
here they were directly at variance with their Euro- 
pean brethren, whose influence must necessarily have 
been great, as well from their holding nearly all the 
public ofBces, and from their having the commerce of 
the coootry in their hands, as from their numbers, ex- 
perience, and intelligence. As to the mass of the 
population, the idea was yet too new and too bold. 
"With this class of people, ancient bahita and preju- 
dices are not at once to be exchanged, even for things 
which are the most agreeable to the human heart. 
For the truth of this assertion, I need only appeal to 
the effect produced by the writings of Paine, on our 
own country; and it cannot be forgotten, that when 
the celebrated orator of Virginia, as if inspired, ven- 
tured to At'nt at independence, be at first astonished 
and shocked even those who became afterwards the 
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most distingaislied patriots.* Id thia iituation of the 

public miDil, Liniers, wbo was obliged to temporise, 
incurred the suspicioa of both parties. The circum- 
stance of his being a Frenchman by birtb, gave oc- 
casion to those who feared his popularity, or envied 
his success, to sow distrust of him. 

The arrival of general EHo at Monte Video, was 
followed by the first symptoms of disaffectiou to his 
authority. The European Spaniards, who form a 
much greater proportion of the population there, than 
at Buenus Ayres, uniting with the ofBcers of the army 
and navy, got up a junta, acknowledging dependence 
on those of Spain. But, a more serious attempt was 
made in the capital itself, by persons of the same des- 
cription, to remove Linicrs from the station of vice- 
roy; tbey succeeded so far, as to place him under the 
necessity of resigning; but this was no sooner made 
known, than the patriots, or native civil militia, took 
up arms in his support, and again restored him to au- 
thority, while a number of the European Spaniards, 
concerned in this and the former transactions, were ban- 
ished to Patagonia.f Here we behold tbecomraence- 
meut of those vibrations, which every free state must 
experience without a well regulated established go- 
vernment. From this time, it could no longer be said 
by them, sterilis transmigsimus annos; the new bora 
republic might use the line of Statins, 

Hiec Kvi milii priipa dies, hsec limine vilee. 

• I refer the reader to the life flf Patrick Henry, bj Mr. Wirt; a 
work familiar to every American of literary taste. 

t I speak from the manifestoes and documents, published at the 
time, and not from the distorted accounts of individuals, actuated 
by party spirit and passion. 
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The state vessel thus lauoclied upon the oceAn, was 
beaceforth to be exposed to all the vicissitudes and 
perils of the elements. 

The Deigliboriog court of Brazil was at the same 
time desirous, in case of a general wreck of the Spa- 
nish monarchy, to make sure of these vast and impor- 
tant leiritories; it is therefore to be presumed, thatno' 
thing was left undone towards effecting this object. A 
complimentary letter, in the name of the princess of 
Carlotta, was at first sent to Liniers, and replied to by 
him, in a respectful manner. A formal proposition 
followed next, on the part of the princess and the 
infant Don Pedro, to take under their guardianship 
these unhappy countries, now in a state of orphanage 
by the imprisonment of her brother Ferdinand. 
Whatever might be the private sentiments and wish* 
es of Liniers, it is very evident that public opinion 
would not have permitted him to have acceded to a 
proposal, which would have been disapproved of even 
by the European Spaniards; and it is equally evi- 
dent, that at this time, his authority had scarcely any 
other foundation, than that of bis popularity. The 
proposition was therefore rejected with some show of 
indignation. He was, however, successful in pre- 
venting the formation of a. junta in Buenos Ayres, 
which no doubt would have been immediately attend. 
ed with serious consequences; in this he completely 
seconded the policy of the provisional governments 
of Spain, which was only to permit the furmation 
of jantas in those American cities, where the prepou- 
derance of Europeans insured their fidelity. 

The junta central, whicli assumed the government 
at this period, deteruiined to send a viceroy to Buenotc 
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Ayres, accompanied with some troops, wlucb could be 
illy spareil from the peninsula. Tbe removal of I4- 
niers at such a juncture, is universally admitted to 
bare been an act of great imprudence; bis popularity 
and talents peculiarly qaalified him for tbe task of re- 
tarding the progress of the reTolution. Ctsneroe, tbe 
new viceroy, was received and acknowledged by Li- 
niers without hesitation. 

It was about this period, that Pueyrredon, who bad 
baen sent to Spain, as tbe agent of tbe viceroyalty, 
at the same time that Llniers was appointed viceroy, 
having returned to his native countiy, was arrested oa 
the charge of entertaining revolutionary designs, bat 
through the aid of some officers of tbe patriots, or na- 
tive troops, escaped from confinement, and sailed ia 
an English vessel for Rio Janeiro. He was supposed 
to bo one of the principal leaders of tbe party among 
ttie Americans, desirous of an entire separation from 
Spain; a party, which at this time, bad not yet tried 
its strength. Liniers and some other officers of dis- 
tinction, were dismissed with titles and pensions, while 
the meritorious Americans, iu the late contest with 
Great Britain, were entirely neglected, greatly to 
their disgust; a cireumstance, of which those who 
were aimiug at independence, did not fail to take ad' 
vantage. Tbe juuta of Monte Video, on the arrival 
of Cisneros, was dissolved. baWog been formed' for 
the mere purpose of keeping down the Americans; 
and tbe power of the viceroy was now thuuglit to be 
fixed on its ancient basis, to tbe great joy of tbe 
Europeans, especially of the audiencia, and persioos 
in the different offices of the government. But here 
they were greatly deceived; for setting aside tbe want 
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of talettts in the new viceroy, the people whom he wm 
about to govern, were no longer the same. The mist 
which had before enveloped them, was beginning to 
be dispersed; they had felt their strength and conse- 
quence, and had begun to lose their habitual venera- 
tion for the Spanish monarchy. A deadly hostility 
had already declared itself between the Americans 
and Spaniards; a hostility whose foundation had long 
before been laid, in a variety of the most powerful 
causes. Even under the government of Liniers, the 
members of the audiencia had been grossly insulted 
by the people, and the veneration, with which these 
high officers were formerly regarded, was at an end. 
From the very nature of their employments, as well 
as from their birth and opinions, they wero known to 
be attached, under all events, to the European sove* 
reignty. Cisneros was received with some outward 
show of respect by the people, but it was not difficult 
to foresee, that his government would be a series of 
troubles, in a democracy rapidly gathering its rest- 
less energies, and struggling to break loose from its 
restraints. 

A moro froe intercourse with foreigners had begun 
to subsist under the administration of Liniers. A 
vast quantity of English manufacturos had been 
smuggled into the country, and from the friendly foot- 
ing of the English and Spanish nations, the former 
wero received with peculiar favor. It is natural, 
tiierofore, that the subject of trade and commerce 
should be seized upon by those secrotly planning the 
revolution, in order to give direction to the public 
feeling. The inhabitants of the city and vicinity^ con- 
vened for the purpose of considering these important 
vou fl. 80 
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matters. Ttie result v>a.n an elaborate memorial ad- 
ilre»se<l to the viceroy, by tbe merchants and land- 
bolders, prating fur an entire freedom of commerce 
witli all tlie world. This paper vns drawn up witb 
considerable ability, by an eminent lawyer, of the 
name of Moreno, wbo afterwards became one of the 
most conspicuous leailers of the revolution. An at- 
tempt like this, under the kiugly constituted viceroys, 
teu years before, would bave subjected its authors to 
certain ruin and destruction. But the times had 
changed, and Cisneros was compelled to yield. The 
door was thrown open to commerce witb all nations; 
but this concession, far from satisfying the people, 
only gave rise to new demands, and increased the pre- 
vailing uneasiness. We find Cisneros early in May, 
1810, issuing a most liumMe manifesto, "to the loyal 
and generous people of his viceroyalty;" he begins, 
by laying before them tbe then hapless situation of 
Bpaio, in order to excite their compassion, and frank- 
ly acknowledges, that the island of Leon bad become 
the last refuge of tbe Spanish monarchy in Europe. 
He thf n exhorts them, by all those topics of ancient 
veneration and attachment to their beloved monarchs, 
their affections to their mother country, and their re- 
gard for their holy religion, to yield a blind obedi- 
euco to his mandates! He enjoins upon them the 
observance of order, and warns them to shun, as they 
would vipers, those unquiet and malignantspirits, en- 
gaged in sowing jealousies and distrusts, as well 
among the respectable citizens, as against the govern- 
ment; and finally warns them of the precipice, they are 
about to approach. 

Such a disclosure of bis weakness, as is natural to 
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flMippose^ had directly a contrary effect to that intend- 
ed. It was seized upon by the promoters of the re- 
Tolotion, and in the coarse of a few days, the popnlar 
ferment became so great, that nothing was left for him 
bat to yield. The universal cry was for the forma- 
tion of a jnnta, into whose hands the people might ' 
safely confide. The cabildo, or municipality^ taking 
the lead on this occasion, sent an intimation to the 
viceroy, on SOth May« 1810, that it had become in- 
dispensable, that he should resign his office, since the 
power whence he derived ity appeared no longer to 
exist. The civic corps assembled in arms, and Gisr 
neros finding his party too weak for resistance, made 
known his intention to comply, and accordingly re- 
signed his authority to the cabildo. This body, on 
the evening of the twenty-first, gave notice through 
the town criers, for the curates, prelates, alcaldes (tf 
sections, the bishop, the oidores in their individual ca- 
pacities, and the citizens in general, to assemble at 
the town-house the evening following.^ The meet- 
ing took place, and discussions on this all-important 
occasion, continued till one o'clock in the morning. 
The result of their deliberations was published the 
next day, by bando, (a printed proclamation,} signed 
by the members of the cabildo. The cabildo was 
declared to be invested by the general congress, which 
name was given to this meeting, with supreme power 
for the present, and until the formation of a junta 
gubemativa; to be dependent, nevertheless, on that 

* This 18 what they called a congres$, in reality an assemblage ^ 
of the tiers etats. The name of congress is at present a|;>ptied to 
the deliberative body or asnembly, formed !*ince the declaration, erf 
independence. 
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which should legitimately {govern in the name of Ferdi- 
nand VIl.; it being aUu understuod, that the cabilde 
would immediately proceed to the erection of a jiinta, 
that would exercise authority, until a general meetiug 
or the deputies from the provinces could take place, 
for the purpose of establishing such form of go- 
vernment, as might be thought most proper to be 
adopted.* 

Ou the twenty-fourth it was announced by bando, 
that the following persuns were elected to compose 
the junta, to wit: the viceroy Cisneros, Dr. Solcr, Dr. 
Castcli, colouel Saavedra, and luchauraqua, to be 
conjointly styled their excellency. This selection 
waK no sooner made kaown, than general murmurs 
and discontents broke forth. The civic officers, who, 
in virtue of tfipir militanj characters,^ took the lead 
in 'heae popular commotions, presented themselves to 
the cabildo, who annulled their former election, and 
proceeded to appoint persons more agreeable to their 
wishes. These were the chief of the patricios, (native 
corps,) colonel Saavedra, as president, and Dr. CaB> 
teli, Manuel Belgrano, Manuel Alberti, curate of the 
parish of St. Nicholas, Miguel de Ascuenega, colo- 
nel of militia, Domingo Matteo, a Catalonian mer- 
chant, and Juan Larrea, also an European Spaniard 
from the same province. Two persons were selected 
as secretaries. Dr. Juan Jose Passo, and Mariano 



* The neglect or tardiness in the first junta, to carrj this pro- 
mise into effect, is one of the causes of dissatisfaction afterwards 
expressed liy the prorinees. 

t It is to be recollected, that the rerolutioo was affected by the 
citizens, tciA omu in their ttanda. 
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Moreno. The next day^ the SSth^ which has ever 
since been observed as the anniversary of their poli- 
tical regeneration^ a manifesto announced these pro- 
ceedings of the cabildo^ and which seemed to give 
universal satisfaction. On the members of the cabil- 
do^ presenting themselves in the gallery of the town 
hoase, before the assembled multitude in the public 
square, and the act being read, it was approved by 
general acclamation. In the manifesto just mention- 
%Af several reforms were declared, though not of much 
importance. The tribunal of accounts^ and the duty 
on tobacco were done away; the salary of the viceroy 
was to cease, and those of the oidores diminished; at 
the same time^ liberty was given to the junta to make 
such farther retrenchments, as they might judgd proper; 
for such, says this paper, is the manifest jpish of the 
people. These retrenchments, it states, are to be ap- 
plied to the purpose of raising a regular force of five 
hundred men, to be marched, without delay^ to the aid 
of the interior provinces.^ After this, the manifesto 
specifies the powers and duties of the junta, in ten 
distinct articles, which may be considered the first 
constitution adopted btf the infant republic. 

During the six days taken up with these occur- 
rences, one might expect, in a city of fifty or sixty 
thousand souls, (the greater part of whom would be 
of that class called the rabble under despotic govern- 
ments, where pains are taken to keep the poor ignor- 
ant and degraded,) that there would be many disor- 
ders and disturbances; but it is a well attested fact, 
that no individual received the slightest injury in his 

* For the puqMMe of revolationizing the other provincei, and 
expelling the Spaiuth authorities. 
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person orpru|iert^; there was not even Ifaatkini] of as- 
semblage called moLis, so readily excited in cities used 
to despotic governments. In reading the following pas- 
sage (Wim a writer of the day, a solecism was suggest* 
ed. which I was at a loss to explain. The writer, after 
speaking of the deep interest taken by the people in 
these events, goes on to say; "It is worthy of admira- 
tion, that during this period, not the slightest unto- 
ward circumstance took place, there were no disturb- 
ance of any account, the mechanics remained at work 
iu their shops, and the populace icasfor the gi-eater 
fart, even ignorant of what was going forward."* 
&ucb indifference, caunot but strike with surprise; 
but is not so difficult to account fur. It cannot be de- 
oied that the lowest class was sunk in ignorance and 
apathy, having never dared for centuries, to think of 
the conduct of their magistrates and chief men, or the 
internal concerns of their country; they pursued the 
even tenor of their drowsy way, without even imagin- 
ing that the details of tlie government in the least 
concerned them. It could only be when some foreign 
enemy threatened them with invasion, or when acted 
upon by some of the few stronger and more violent 
emotious that they could he roused from the benumb- 
ing effects of a despotic government. This class is 
composed of the laborers, domestics, and persons of 
this description, who, of course, form a very large pro- 
portion of the whole. The people, therefore, that is, 
those who took part in the late revolution, did not per- 

■ lleve aii mirarse cjue durante este passaaje, no ha havido U me- 
Dor d'isgracia, m oido niido de consiile ration; siguen Ids nrtiatas 
en fon taleres, y para conclusion, jiuede asfgurarse q\u el popu- 
lacha ignoran aitn los mas (juanlti se Irotab"- 
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hapff^ exceed at the ontside^ fifteen handred or two 
thousand, consisting of the wealthy, the merchants, 
and shopkeepers, headed by the clergy and the law- 
yers. From that day, the number of those who take^ 
an interest in the conduct of persons in power, and 
who are attentive to the course of events, has been 
constantly increasing; but I know from my own expe- 
rience, during a residence of some years, in what was 
once a Spanish colony, how slowly men learn to take 
a pleasure in participating in the cares and uneasiness 
of their government, in addition to those which are pe- 
culiar to themselves as individuals — they regard this as 
a burthen, rather than a privilege. There is another rea-* 
son which is entitled to weight; the number of those in 
absolute want, or entirely profligate, (the combustible 
materials of mobs) are comparatively small in South 
America, as well as in the north. From these ob- 
servations it will be seen, that it is a mistake in such 
as are unwilling to consider this a popular revolution, 
from the smallness of the proportion of those who 
took an active part in it; a circumstance which arose, 
not from any exclusive privilege or right in this por- 
tion, but from an acquiescence on the part of the re^ 
mainder; for there was nothing more requisite to en** 
title them to a participation in public affairs, than in- 
clination or capacity. As education advanced, and 
the habit of attending to these concerns increased, the 
whole population would sooner or later, come to feel 
and exercise a lively interest in all the details of the 
government. 

The first act of the junta was to provide a regular 
force, which, until now, bad been very inconsiderable. 
They use the following language in their decree. 
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(baailo) for this parpose; "althoagh for the true 
glory of the coaotry, it is necessary to recognize a 
soldier in every inhabitunt, yet the public order, and 
the security of the state, require the establish meut of a 
regular force, suitable to the dignity of these pro- 
vinces." Some days after, follows another publica- 
tiun in the nature of a manifesto, in fvhich, after 
setting forth the unreiDitted attention which they had 
bestowed to the duties entrusted to them by the people, 
they express their satisfaction at the general tran- 
quillity which prevailed, aod the approbation thus ma- 
nifesled of their conduct. After inveighing against 
the mischiefs that may be wrought by the iuconsiderate, 
as well as the seditious, they declare themselves 
bound to give an exact account of all the measures they 
may think it necessary to adopt; the people, say they, 
have a right to be made acquainted with the conduct 
of their representatives; a newspaper is, therefore, to 
be published weekly, to be exclusively devoted to 
the explanation of political measures, and the in- 
serttou of state papers, and for the purpose of making 
known the state of the public revenues. Here is the 
commencement of a new era, in a people who had 
been habitually kept entirely unacquainted with every 
thing of this nature; an era contemptible, perhaps, in 
the eyes of the impatieot visionary, who in the lan- 
guage of Burke, ''rushes in where angels fear to en- 
ter," hut not so in the estimation of the rational man. 

The installation of the junta, was followed by an at- 
tempt to prevail on the inhabitants of Monte Video, 
to follow the example. Dr. Passo, one of the junta, 
was sent there with this view; a congress similar to 
that which bad taken place at Buenos Ayres was 
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called; but tbe native inhabitants, although actuated 
by the same feelings with their countrymen at Buenos 
Ayres, were prevented from coming to the same de- 
termination by the interference of the naval officers, 
and the influence of the European Spaniards. In the 
mean time, a vessel arrived with the news of the in- 
stallation of the regency, and the false intelligence, 
that the tide of fortune on the peninsula, had turned 
in favor of the Spaniards, who were every where vic- 
torious. Passo was obliged to return without success. 
In the month of June, the audiencia communicated 
the manifesto of the Spanish regency, and called upon 
the junta to recognise ttiis new government. In the 
correspondence which ensued, the junta denied the 
document to be either officially authenticated or com- 
municated, while it bore at the same time internal evi- 
dence of the desperate fortunes of the peninsula. <> It 
is a curious* paper, and has been frequently referred 
to as acknowledging most of the essential objects for 
which they contended. The Spanish power in its 
last agonies had become just, and even somewhat ge- 
nerons.f Another congress was called at Buenos 

* According to the laws of the Indies, it will be recollected, all 
official commantcation with the colonies nost come tlirough the 
council of the Indies, in which the king was supposed to be pre- 
sent In the case of a total interruption of the ro^al authority, 
(the king being then a prisoner, and actually signing renuncia- 
tions of his right to the crown,) the Spaniards could onlj set up a 
regency for Spain. 

t It contains the following remarkable passage. *'Prom this mo- 
ipent, Spanish Americans! you perceire yourseWes elevated to the 
dignity of freemen; you are no longer what you were, while 
pressed down by a yoke the more intolerable by relison of your 
distance from the centre of power; re^jarded with indiflerence, 
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Ayre6, and it was resolvAl not to acknowledge the 
i contrary, an oath 



ilhe 



was now administer- 
ed to those who composed the congress, to support the 
new governmpiit. The oidores deeply chagrined' at 
what had occurred, could no longer restrain their ex- 
pressions of displeasure within the bounds of pru- 
dence, and as there was no good will towards them oq 
the part of the junta, an opportunity was seized of 
shipping them off to Ihe Canaries, along with Cisnc- 
ros the viceroy. Their judicial functions were after- 
wards supplied by a new tribunal, styled the chamber 
of appeals. 

There was now, de facto, a complete separation from 
Spain. The oidores, it is true, had been compelled 
to own that they held tlieir authority from the people, 
as the source from which they had originally received 
it had ceased to flow; but they were notthecAoice of 
the people, or of those now in power. The ostensible 
motive still continued to be the preservation of these 
territories of their beloved sovereign Ferdinand, in 
the event of his being restored to the throne. Whe- 
ther the adoption of such a fiction was retjulred by cir- 
cupislances, or was useless, is a question 1 shall not 
now attempt to discuss. It is worthy of being stated 
in this place, that the junta almost as soon as it com- 
menced its duties, opened a correspondence with lord 



vexed by cupulity, and destroyed by ignorance. Keep present 
to your minds, that in pronouncing or writing the name of him 
whom you are to send to the national congress, your destinies 
no longer are dependent on loiniittcrs, or viceroys, or gover- 
nors: they are in your own hands." Such was die language of ei- 
tniordinary concession to the oppresseil colonies, by the regency 
of Spain in this dcspemte moment of her affairs. 
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Strangford, the British minister at Bio Janeiro^ be- 
speaking his good offices, and making known their 
wish to be on friendly terms with the neighboring 
court An English vessel which arrived in the month 
of July, brought a favorable answer to them from the 
minister, who declared his intention of treating the 
new government with the same respect and consider- 
ation, as if it had been actually acknowledged; ap- 
plauding their zeal in the cattse of Ferdinand, and 
advising them to entertain no other design, than that 
of preserving the country for the sovereign, in case of 
his return to the throne.^ 

The next, and the most important step, was to ob- 
tain the concurrence of all the different towns and pro- 
vinces of the viceroyalty. Buenos Ayres claimed 
this as the capital, from those districts which had pre- 
viously been dependencies; at least of the audiencia 
of La Plata.t Ch)veming in the name of Ferdinand, 
she professed to retain the viceroyalty entire, until 

* The English minister could not have been ignorant of the real 
intentions of the revolationists of Buenos Ajres, But to enable 
htm to shew them countenance, it was necessary that thej should 
profess to be lojal to the sovereign for whom the Bn^ish were 
then contending. That lord Strangford did side with the Buenos 
A jreans, was so evident, that they offered him as a present, a valua- 
ble grant of land, which be declined accepting. The friendship 
of the English was a most important circumstance, as it prevented 
the Spanish naval force, from completely putting a stop to the trade 
of Buenos Ajres, in which, by the bj, England was deeply inter- 
ested. 

t The audiencia of Charcas, although subject io the orders of 
the viceroy, yet, in many respects, exercised similar authority 
within its jurisdiction; It might therefore be regarded in sontfle 
me^^ure, as a separate and di«f inct government. 
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bad tenipoiRrily ceaseil wilh the captivity of the king; 
that DO separate or distinct jurisfliction ur government 
of the monarchy, bad a right to assume authority 
over auotber; but that each distinct and separate 
government bad a right in this state of things, to lake 
care of itself. This doctrine was, nnduuhtedly, as 
just as it was flattering to the wishes of the people, 
but it was also the cause of much dissention between 
the subordinate jurisdictions and the capital. £acb 
district conceiving itself entitled to set up a govern- 
ment, not only independent of the viceroyalty, but 
even of the province to which it was attached; the 
same reasoning would have justified auy individual in 
taking care of himself, and acting according to the 
dictates of his own mind. It was, in fact, not easy 
to draw the line; but the most rational seems to he 
this: each viceroyalty and captain -generalship consti- 
tuted a government independent of the others, as well 
as uf the provinces and kingdoms of Spain, but united 
in the person of the king, as their common bead. On 
the cessation of the kingly power, there was not an 
universal dissolution of all government, for this would 
be anarchy, but only a separation of the different feu- 
datories; and as to the ilomeatic or internal guvern- 
ments, the change should be effected by the majority 
of the people, and not at the will of every petty dis- 
trict. The situation of tlie United States, when Bri- 
tish colonies, was precisely similar, with this diflcr- 
ence, that at Buenos Ayres, from the necessity of the 
rase, the revolution commenced in the capital, and no 
convention could be called, until the capital had by 
force expelled the Spanish authorities from the other 
districts. As soon, however, as circumstances would 
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permit^ a coiiventioii ought to have been called^ and 
the revolation sanctioned by the majority of the peo- 
ple, ft would, therefore, have become the doty of the 
other districts, to submit in the same manner that the 
different counties of Maryland would have been re- 
quired to submit, during the revolutionary war. 

A few months after the revolution at Buenos Ayres, 
Pueyrredon arrived from Rio Janeiro,^ and was im- 
mediately appointed governor of Conlova, while 
Belgrano marched against Yelasco, the Spanish 
governor of Paraguay, who still maintained the 
Spanish authority. Tedras, with the regular troops 
and militia, worsted Belgrano, in two successive 
engagements, probably having a great superiorly of 
force. The general, however, opened a communi- 
cation with some of the principal inhabitants, in con* 
sequence of which, the}* put down the Spanish an- 
thorities, sending Yelasco a prisoner to Buenos Ayres, 
and establishing a junta, but without acknowledging 
that of the capitaLf With these steps Belgrano was 
satisfied, and withdrew his forces. While Buenos 
Ayres was thus engaged in sending agents to the dif- 
ferent towns and districts of the viceroyalty, for the pur- 
pose of enlisting them in the general cause, a conflden-' 
tial person was despatched to the neighboring govern- 
ment, (Chili) with the view to excite revolutionary 
movements in that quarter, for the same reasons that, 

* His friends state, that he was instrumental in inducing lord 
Strangford to pursue the course he did in favor ^of the revolu- 
taooists. 

t In 1811, a treaty was entered into between Buenos Ajres and 
Paraguay, but shortly after that period, all communication ceased, 
for what cause, I know not 
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daring our revolutionary war, an attempt was mado 
to produce a revolt iu Canada. I have alre-ady no* 
ticed the events of the revolution in Peru. The cor- 
porations of the (lift*ercnt cities, in the name of the 
people, acknowledged the junta of Buenos Ayres, and 
in the course of year 1810, the whole viceroyaKy, ex- 
cepting the the town of Monte Video, and the iotea- 
dency of Paraguay, one in the possession of the 
Spaniards, the other pursuing independence in its own 
way, voluntarily agreed to substitute the junta, pro* 
visionally, for the royal authority, which bad ceased. 
"With the exception of the town of Monte Video, the 
whole of the viceroyalty had become, de facto, inde- 
pendent of Spain, hut professing an intention lo re- 
turn to their allegiance to Ferdinand, on his restora- 
tion tu the throne, which few of the leaders expected, 
and certainly none desired. The viceroy of Lima, 
strained every nerve, to arrest the progress of tbis re- 
volution; all the reinforcements that cuuld possibly be 
spared, were sent to Goyneche; who, partly through 
treachery, as well as by superiorly of numbers, defeat- 
ed Balcarcc at Huaqui. The incidents of the war 
which ensued between the capital, and the Spaniards 
of Monte Video, have been already detailed. 

The Junta of the capital now recommended the es- 
tablishment of subordinate juntas in all the principal 
provinces, in addition to the other local authorities. 
Consequent opun these events, there was a change 
of all the different civil officers, their places being 
filled by adherents to the cause. It is highly proba- 
ble, that in tbis distribution of the loaves and fishes^ 
the citizens of the capital received much mwn thaa 
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came to tbeir share. The prospect of obtaining an 
offlcoi ^judgeship, or what not^ has made many a pa- 
trioly and disappointments as readily unmade: here is at 
once a fraitfol cause of dissaffection. That Baenos 
Ayres did not abase the advantages she possessed, is 
scarcely to believed, because it would not be human 
natare. One of the strongest inducements held out 
to the provinces to acknowledge the junta, was the 
promise of convening a congress of deputies, so that 
every part of the viceroy alty might share in the go- 
▼ernment; a promise which there is every reason to 
believe, was not as faithfully complied with, as it 
might have been. There may be reasons for and 
against, which I do not feel inclined to weigh. It is 
reasonable to suppose, that those who held the reins 
of power, would endeavor to monopolise all authori- 
ty, f(Nr this is natural, and this would give rise to se- 
rious evils; it is also to be taken for granted, that the 
subordinate districts would exa^erate, and often com- 
plain of fancied grievances. Jealousy of the town, en 
the part of the country, is not peculiar to Buenos 
Ayres; there is a striking instance of it in the state of 
Maryland. 

In being thus prolix, in tracing the first steps of the 
revolution, a prolixity seemingly more suited to a his- 
torical narrative, than to a work like the present, it 
was my intention, to enable the reader to form a more 
satisfactory opinion of the subsequent transactions, 
over which I intend rapidly to pass. It will, at 
the same time, enable him to form a distinct idea 
of the principles, on which the revolution was comr 
vou II. 8X 
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nencetl and carried on.* From this period, tlie de- 
mocracy of Buenos Ayres (ae it has heen etyled by 
the editor of the. Quarterly llcview) displayed a de- 
gree of vigor and spirit, not anworthy of ancient 
Rome; and the history of their dissentions, their ri- 
valries, and ambition, as is justly observed by Funes, 
tnny be read in Livy, in Plutarch, and in the history 
of all republics; for under similar circumstances, mea 
are pretty much the same.f The viceniyally, or pro- 
vince was cut adrift rrom its aucient moorings; some- 
times the helm was entrusted to the hands of thft 
veteran and experienced mariner; at other times it was 
seized by the ambitious a<ipirant, and anon the noisy^ 
mischievous demagogue infused suspicion, alarm, Of 
madness into the minds of the crew. "Happy lb« 
juncture when popular plireuRy prevailing, there shall 
be found at the helm, an upright and wise man, with 
flexibility or firmness, according to the exigency of 
the moment, aud who disregarding the false fears of 
the crew, has no view in running out to sea, or steer- 
ing into port, but to save the vessel entrusted to hi* 
care; such a man may not have monuments of marble 
or brass, erected to bis memory, but he w ill live in the 
hearts of those, whom his firmness aud virtues have 
saved." 

It has been stated, that it was made the duty of the 



• It would require another volome, to complete what I have ta 
iaj on South America. I have been compelleil to leave a f^nnt 
part of my materials unemployed. If is possible that 1 may pre- 
pare iheiti for some periodical work. 

t It ia worfhj of remark, that the colonies of despotic govern- 
ments, almost always grow up republics. The causes are not 
difficult tobe eipUined. 
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janU at Ike time of its erection, to call a general con- 
gress froBi the different provinces, for the purpose of 
establishing the government on a proper basis. ThU 
was the only course, by which the viceroyatty could be 
effectually prevented, from splitting into distinct sec- 
tions, with jarring interests. To restore a chaos like 
this to order, it might been foreseen^ would have been 
a very diAcolt undertaking; at the same time, that 
the country might in the meanwhile, become an easy 
conquest. The junta despatched circular letters to 
the corporations, requesting them to send their depu- 
ties to Buenos Ayres. The form of elections, or the 
Domber of deputies, was not prescribed. The corpo- 
rations of those cities which were most tranquil, Men* 
doza, Cordova, Tucuman, and in some of the pro- 
vinces of Peru, proceeded to the election of their 
deputies. In general, not more than one person was 
sent for each city. On their arrival at Buenos Ayres, 
their organization was delayed to their great disgust; 
this was in consequence of the difference between the 
Moreno and Saavedra factions. The former, who 
had the ascendency in the junta, from his superior ta* 
lents for business, opposed the incorporation with 
tbb body; he contended that the intention had been 
to form a deliberative body, that the viceroyatty would 
be bat imperfectly represented by the small number 
of deputies, who were then assembled, and that their 
incorporation. with the junta would render it too nu- 
merous to act as an executive, which was the object 
of its institution. 

There was from the beginning* apparently no set- 
tled plan, but their measures were taken pretty much 
at random, from the deficiency of experience in the 
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science of government. The Saavedra party having 
the more popular side of the question, whether the 
most rational, 1 shall not say, succeeded in obtaioiDg 
the incorporation, in the beginning of ISil, of the 
deputies with the junta. Tbua incorporated, their 
number amounted to fifteen, Saavedra still contina* 
ing president. It now assumed the title of Junta 
SupREMA, and by an ordinance of the tenth of Feb- 
ruary, proceeded to establish something like a general 
plfln for the government of the viceroyalty. This do- 
cument 19 headed by some general remarks, which 
evince that the spirit of liberty had already made 
considerable progress, while at the same time their 
proceedings were marked by extreme caution and ti- 
midity. "The same reasons," say they, "which re- 
quired the establishment of a collective authority, in- 
stead of the single one of the viceroy, also dictates 
the introduction of a new form in the subordinate 
governments. The well grounded apprehension of 
endangering these first steps, which were to decide 
our fate, in the narrow path we had to tread, when 
this junta did not possess tlie entire confidence of the 
provinces, constrained it to refrain from making any 
alterations in the former system, by placing the go- 
vernment at once in hands, whose fidelity was beyood 
suspicion. Moreover, the junta has always been con- 
vinced, that the best fruits of this revolution ought to 
consist in enabling the people to taste the benefits of 
a popular government. It is for this reason, that, al- 
though trusting to the influence of general causes, it 
was, notwithstanding, enjoined in the private instmc. 
tions to the military commission, that the establish- 
ment f)f juntas should be every where promoted. 
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They thought that ualesa this course were pursued, 
the people would olill continue to be wretched; io fact, 
the authority which is not restrained by the watchrul- 
ness of other authorities, seldom fails to corrupt the 
best intentions. The magistrate who has been guilty 
of usurpation, is obliged to render himself absolute, 
ID order to insure impunity. From the violation of the 
laws to despotism, there is but a single step; and 
thenceforth the subject slaves have neither country 
nor zeal for the public good, while the state, dispirit- 
ed, offers an easy prey to every enemy. But the con- 
trary must necessarily happen, when the govern- 
ment is deposited in many hands. From the con- 
tinual tlux and reflux of authority, habits will he 
formed by the people, whicb will temper the harsh- 
ness incident to power, and the humiliation of obe- 
dience. Such a government will bring forward able 
magistrates, yet servants of the laws; free citizens 
who yet know that there is no liberty for him who does 
nut obey the laws; such a government will foster all 
the civic and political virtues, the lovo of glory and of 
country, and, in a word, it will form men who willjsacri- 
fice their interests and selfish feelings to the good of the 
■tate. In order that this great work may be accom- 
plished, it is important that these juntas should he 
chosen hy the people, bo that those who may be 
elected, shall have the popular opinion in their favor, 
and merit alone may elevate to office, and the pos- 
session of the necessary talents to qualify for com- 
mand, shall be their fairest title.'* 

I make the foregoing extract, to shew how much 
more easy it is to reaeon wisely on the subject of go- 
vernment, than it i« to act wisely. These observa- 
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tions 90 full of good eense, might possibly be followed 
up by very silly measurex. The sentimeuts are also 
somewhat singular, when it is recollected, that it was 
not until after this time, that the iiiteotioa was openiy 
manifested, of separating from Spaia. The avowed 
object at present, was merely to prepare the people fur 
self-government, in case the necessity should be 
thrown upon tbem. It should be remembered, tliat 
the progress of our revolution was in the same manner 
fortuitous, during its first stages, and it was not until 
sixteen years after the commencement of the contest, 
that wc sat down to build up our national fabric, in 
pursuance of a regular and systematic plan. Tbe 
JUNTA liuPKEMA, after this preamble, proceeds in a 
constitutiou consisting of twenty-four articles, and 
improving a little on the meagre set of rules adopled 
by tbe junta, to establish the provincial and subordi- 
nate juntas; tbe Urst, for the capitals or chief towns, 
the others, for smaller communities. It provides for 
the mode of election by electoral colleges, and limits 
the power of the juntas; which are in fact, little more 
than committees of safety, as they are forbidden to in- 
terfere in the administration of justice, or in any man- 
ner with the functions of the civil magistrates, or cor> 
poratioDs already established; none of whom, or any 
clergymen, were to bo members of ttie juntas, or to 
take part in them. They were, moreover, to be com- 
posed of citizens in no way connected with any branch 
of the government. It is also provided, that those 
cities or provinces, which have deputies in the junta 
8UPREMA, shall, notwithstanding, have their provincial 
juntas. This regulation was declared to be only pro- 
visional or temporary, until a general congress could 
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be aisemMed; from wbich it appears, that the junta 
eonsidered itself as assaming the supreme authoritj 
only from the necessity of the case; it could not be re- 
garded as a conventioiiy its members not being elected 
by the people; bot merely deputed by the several ca** 
bildos or corporations; 

It is not to be supposed, that party animosity and fac- 
tion, were now lulled asleep; on the contrary, their 
ierceness seemed to increase at every step towards 
liberty. The secretary, Moreno, was left out in the 
new organization, but was deputed as a public agent 
to England; he embarked on his mission, and died on 
his passage. His party was, however, not extinct^ 
nothing was left undone to bring the party in power, 
into disrepute, and chiefly by accusations of Portu*' 
guese influence. Towards the Portuguese, there est- 
ists a hereditary dislike, over and above the fears en- 
tertained of their ambitious designs and formidable 
neighborhood. The impracticability of betraying the 
country, is a presumption that no such design could 
exist in the minds of those in power; but the accu- 
sation was suflicient to influence the mind of those 
who were enlisted on the side of the opposition, 
when mingled with other and well grounded causes of 
complaint; that a government constituted like this, 
should be without faults, would be a phenomenon. 
A club had been formed at Buenos^ Ay res, somewhat 
on the principles of the jacobin clubs at Paris, and 
which aspired in like manner to control the opers- 
tions of government Saavedra now resolved to have 
recourse to the same military force with wbich he had 
deposed the viceroy, for the purpose of putting down 
those of his fellow-c itiaiens who were endeavorins; to 
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bare him removed. On the 6tb of April, 1811, three 
civic regimeuts devoted to bis interests, were drawn 
up ill the pulilic square, and a petition was presented 
to the corporation, by several hundred of the country 
people, demanding the banishment of the obnoxious 
members of the junta. Awed by the military, the re- 
quest was complied with; the club was broken up, a 
number of citizens thrown into prison, and others ha* 
nished.* Here was the commencement of Ibeir ba- 
nishments and proscriptions, which afterwards almost 
invariably marked violent changes in the administra- 
tion of the government; but which, considering the 
fury of the passions in these intestine feuds, was as 
mild as could be expected. These proceedings, bow- 
ever, disgusted the more sober and rational, and even 
those who were dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
elub, were still more displeased with that of Saavc- 
dra. Of the merits of the affair, I cannot pretend to 
judge; certain it is, that the occurrence was followed 
by violent and dangerous dissentioos throughout tha 
republic, and especially among the military leaders 
in Peru, who partook in the disputes which distract- 
ed tUe capital.f All those jealousies, rivalries, and 
ambitious pretensions, were to be expected in a state 

• These proscriptions eilended no further. The banished were 
sometime arterwards permitted to return. Uoe cause of the iosta- 
bililyof thegovernmeot, was the continual plotting of their Iriendi, 
tu place the government in difierent hands, so that tlie banished per* 
sons might return, .is far an I can ascfrtaia, noiu of the parlies 
L'lat have Sprung up at Bueaos Jyrfs. is etUirtli/ innocent of the 
charge of banishing their political enemies. 

i It is said that part; spirit had acquired such virulence, tliat 
tliose iu power were rejoiced at the defeat uf Italcarce&t lluaqui, 
and onl; saw in it the destruction uC formidable rivals. 
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of society, where the settled order had broken up, and 
time bad not been allowed for every one to find his 
proper place. Its elements contended with each 
other, like those of nature in a state of chaos; 

Frigidapugnabant calidi»» humentia aiccis, 
Mollia cam duns» sine pondere habentia pondiuu 

I have seen something like it in our new territories, 
where a great number of persons are suddenly thrown 
together from different quarters of the union. The 
first years are past in this kind of struggle or fermen- 
tation, absolutely necessary to enable each one to find 
his proper station in society. The remark that every 
captain or major at Buenos Ayres, aspired to be com- 
mander-in-chief, or supreme director, only proves that 
the settled order of society had been broken up by a 
political convulsion; but in the course of time, order 
would be brought out of confusion, by the tendency 
of every thing to an equilibrium, in the moral as well 
as in the naturi^ world.^ 

After the chaij|^ in the members of the junta, effect* 
ed in the violent Vnanner just mentioned, and the ba- 

• 

* I have spoken of the democratic character of the population of 
Buenos Ajres, the following extract from Azara, on the subject of 
the equality prevailing among them» is intended bj him for the re- 
verse of flattery. ''The Spaniards of all these countries* (Spanish 
Americans) think themselves above the Indyms^ negroes, and peo- 
ple of color, bui among themselves there reigns the most petfect 
equality without distinction of noNes and plelnams. Neither fiefs, 
substitutions, or mayorasgo, are known among them. The only 
distinction which exists is purely personal, and only arises from 
the exercise of public functions, the possession of riches, or die re- 
putation of talents and probity."— >Azara, vol. 2, p. 277« 
VOL. II. 88 
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nishmeBt of Larrea, Peuo, Posarfas^* and otbers, 
tliore prevailed for some time a deceitful traiiquillity. 
The friends of tttOBe who bad been bauiehed; only 
waited a projier opportunity to declare themselves. 
The junta on the g-flb of August, published a long 
and well written manifesto, profet^sing to give a full 
view of their siluatiou, and reiterating h11 those popu- 
lar sentiments already noticed, and others of a similar 
cast. The views of the court of Brazil are exposed, 
and the eventual right of the princess Carlotta, spo- 
ken of in terms of indignation. The paper makes a 
display of their strength and meani, and breathes 
the language of defiance. There was at this time, a 
formidable expedition said to be fitting out from Spain, 
and while apprehensions were entertained, it served to 
suspend their internal feuds; simitar apprehensions 
were productive of the same effects, when South 
America was threatened with the expedition of Mo- 
rillo. Two of the members, Saavedra and Molina^ 
were deputed to the diflferent cities # Peru, in order 
to confer with their cahildos on the be^^t means of pro- 
viding for the common defence, and of terminating the 
prevailing discords. The enemies of Saavedra, took 
advantage of hia absence to get rid of him; he was not 
only excluded from the government, but was compell- 
ed to undergo several years of banishment.f 

" Latrea aod Posadas were afterwards employed in the go- 
veromeiil 

1 1 viaited him frequenUj while at BuenOs Ayres. He was said 
to be in narrow circumstances, and lived a good deal retired. His 
political conduct was then undergoing an investigation, Ibr the 
purpose of restoring hint, ifpoesible, to public confidence. He has 
aince been declared ciudada.no bene meriio, and is once more in 
employment. 
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On die SSd ef Septamber, a meetiag WM CMveaed 
ia tke same disorderiy aianoery m which ntkera hai 
been called, for die purpose of new aiodelliDg the go- 
vernment By the eoemiee of the jnata, it wfs insint- 
ed, that a body compoeed of so many persons sepa- 
rated into parties, and diriding the commofliity into m 
many factions m there were private interests in the 
jnnta, was not suited to the prompt and energetic mea- 
sures, which the then critical state of their affairs re- 
quired. It was therefore resolved, to establish a 
triple executive. The persons selected for this pur- 
pose were Sarratea, Gbicklana, and Passo, wUh Rt- 
vadavia and Perez, as secretaries. A kind of consti- 
tution was pobiished io November, called the estaiu^ 
to, or statute; the original of those afterwards adopted. 
It is the first, wliich recognises specifically, any of the 
rights of the citizen, and is also important as being the 
first to declare the liberty of the press, but which 
amounted to little more than abolisliing the previous 
license. The sphere of general knowledge, was, not- 
witlistanding, already much enlarged — the protection 
of the press was of course a pedlar measure. A junta 
to whose special care the liberty of the press was in« 
trusted, was to be annually appointed; a poor security 
when unsupported by the force of public opinion, for, 
in all probability, this junta itself would in a little 
time, become a mere instrumeiit of the government. 
What after aU are forms of government, or political 
institutions, unless supported by the education, habits^ 
and virtues ot a people? Without these the most 
perfect forms that were ever conceived will' 
ficient; anarcAy ami ieepotism wiU ni#V 
hani$y and hold an altemate sicay. 
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In order to guard against the evils to be appre- 
bended from the permanency of the triple executive, or 
triumvirate, it was provided that one of the number 
flbould vacate his seat every eix months, and his suc- 
cessor to be elected by a meeting of the deputies from 
the municipalities of each province. The junta su- 
PBEMA figured on the stage no more; its members 
were scattered among the rest of the citizens — perhaps 
as so many firebrands to light up new discords. The 
triumvirate announced in the new estatutg, the inten- 
tion to call a representation of the people, for the pur- 
pose of forming a deliberative body, from the want of 
which, the principal part uf the evils they had suffer- 
ed had taken their origin. They published the re- 
glamevto of the 19th of February, 181S, establishing 
the provisional assemhly of the United Provinces of 
Rio de la Plata.* The reglamento consisted of twen- 
ty articles, and provided that the provisioual assembly 
should be composed of the members of the corporation, 
or cabilUo of the capital, of the deputies or persons, 
empowered (apoderados) by the different cities of 
the United Provinces, and one hundred citizens to be 
elected in the manner therein descrihed. The cabildo 
of the capital, was to preside in this singularly com- 
posed deliberative body. The citizens were to be cho- 
sen from those of the capital, or such of the citizens of 
the provinces who might happen to be there, even for 
transitory purposes. The mode of election is in some 
respects whimsical, and little conformable to the prac- 
tice of nations accustomed to elections. The whole 



• This is the first 
K^ united provinces 
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may be regarded as one of tbe rudest essays at repre- 
sentative govemment; some of its features were bor- 
rowed from ancient Spanish institutions. It may be 
askedy why not adopt at once the system tried and ex- 
perienced in the United States? The reason why can- 
not be well understood by those who have seen it only 
in operation in this country, and have had no oppor* 
tunities of observing the difflculty of introducing it 
into a country^ whose habits and laws are entirely 
different If we should make a present of our consti- 
tution to the South Americans^ it would be necessary 
to send along with them^ a sufficient number of our 
countrymen^ to put them into operation^ and to teach 
their use. No-— they may adopt andj ingraft many of 
its best features^ they may establish free govern- 
ments, but not such as ours; although by degrees they 
may be able to introduce the leading features of our 
system. This must be the work of time. 

One provision in the fourth article, is worthy of no- 
tice, as it exhibits the first endeavors to guard against 
military influence on the deliberations of the assem- 
bly. It appears also by this, that the regular sol- 
diery of the republic, was becoming more distinct from 
the rest of society than at first The words are, ^<in 
order to avoid the dangerous effects of the improper 
infiuence of the executive, (del gobiemo) in the delibe- 
rations of the assembly, and consulting the practice of 
all free people in the civilized word, it is declare^ 
that tbe officers of the army, and those jemployed in 
the different branches of the public administration, or 
immediately dependent on the executive, are forbid- 
den from interfering in any manner with the assem- 
bly.^' This body, when convened, waa to take an 



oaib to anpport the liberty aad firoperij of ilie United 
Provinces^ and to notify the executive of their being 
ready to receive comiBiinications; and was also to send 
a statement of the particular business, which may 
kave occasioned their coiivocation. Their trst act when 
convened, was to go into, the election of Uie triumvir, 
who was to fill the place of him whose term should 
have expired. It was alto provided, that (he right 
of convening the assembly should foe in the execa* 
tive or triuinvhrate alone, and this to be done at lea3t 
once every six months. The assembly not to be a 
permanent body, and not to act on any other matters, 
than those for which they were convened, nor to se- 
main in session longer tlian ei^t days, hut to be soon- 
er prorogued at the pleasure of the executive. In 
some cases, the executive might assist at their deli- 
berations, provided they were not of a nature to in- 
terfere with the freedom of debate. 1 have given a 
few of the leading features of tbis^ singular constitu- 
tion, originating in great anxiety to restrain the en- 
croachment of power on the liberties of the people, 
but unable to fall upon the best method of accom- 
plishing this desirable object At the end of the 
six months, the assembly was considered as en- 
tirely dissolved, and a new election had to be 
gone into. 

I have said nothing of the incidents of. the war in 
Peru, and with the Spaniards at Monte Yideo, both of 
which had their influence on the local feuds of Buenos 
Ayres. The defeats in Peru, and the bad success of 
the war in the Banda Oriental, must have contributed 
not a little to the imtability of the governments hither- 
to established, as well as fomented party spirit. The 
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cftUkig in of ike Poiiagaese by Elio, the Spanish go- 
▼enior^ at Monte Yideo^ on inding himself tlosely 
pressed by Rondean and Artigas^ had also its efed 
OB the councils of Bienos Ayres. The assbmbly, at 
its first BMeting in Aprils ISIS^ elected Paeyrredoa as 
one of the members of the triumvirate; his conduct in 
Pern having rendered him at this time extremely po- 
pular. This body^ however^ did not stop here, bol 
proceeded to declare itself rightfully invested with 
supreme authority. A struck of course ensued, and 
ought lo have been foreseen; the popular opinion WM 
on the side of the executive, which proceeded at once 
to dissolve the assbmblt; • it was accordingly done 
without resistance. During the administration of 
Pueyrredon, the siege of Monte Video was renewed, 
and through the mediation of lord Strangford, an ar« 
mistice was concluded, in the month of June, between 
the Portuguese and Buenos Ayres, by which tlie for- 
mer withdrew their army from Banda Oriental, and a 
reciprocaVguarantee was agreed upon, with respect to 
each other's territories.* This is the third time we 
find the British interfering in behalf of Buenos Ayres; 
the first when a blockade was attempted by £Ko, af* 
terwards by mediation between her and (ite junta of 
6adiz,t and finally in the present treaty n^tiated 
with Brazil through their interference. 

* The treatj was affected hj colonel Rodemaker, deputed to 
Baenos Ajret on the part of the coort of Brazil* This it insisted 
OB in the correepondence between PneTrredon and Lecor, on the 
$eeond invasion by the Portugaese. 

t It was acceded to by Buenos Ajres, provided it should be on 
the basis of a perfect equality between theni» that is, an ackntn^ 
ledgemtnt of tk$ir iniepindenee, which the Spaniards did Hof 
choose ts do. 
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On the sixth of October, another assembly was cod- 
vtiued, which elected Medraou as one of the members 
of the executive, and thea proceeded to pursue the 
same conduct, as had occasiuued the dissolution of the 
firsL The same consequences were produced, hut 
after a more violent struggle. In the manifestoes 
issued on the occasion, the municipality, the people, 
and the troops, are said to be disgu'^ted with their con- 
duct. A revolution followed closely on the he<;ls of 
these violent disputes between the executive and the 
assembly, but on this occasion originating with the 
military and civic corps. On the eighth, ibe regulars, 
headed hy their officers, marched from the barracks, 
and declared against the trlumvirale. A memorial 
was then presented by the principal inhabitants of 
the municipality, calling for a congress (or cabildo 
abierto) of the citizens; the military declaring that 
from a knowledge of the unpopularity of the measures 
pursued by the triumvirate, and the supposition that 
the people might be restrained from acting, by appre- 
hensions, that they would support the executive, they 
were determined to remove all restraints on the free- 
dom of their actions.* A singular spectacle is thus 
exhibited in the standing army being the instrument 
of faction, instead of the instrument of power. It pro- 
bably tends to prove, that the distinction between the 
citizen and the soldier, was not yet strongly marked; 
Uutt they partook of each other's feelings and passions, 
and therefore were not sufficiently under the con- 



• Mr. Poinsett observes on this occasion, "tlie military, s» often 
instruments of faction, again lent tlieir aid, and a new executive 
mas appointed by a c&bildo abieilo, or town mcetin};." 
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trol of any individual, to be dangeroas to the liberties 
of the coantiy. 

Of the merits of the question in dispute, which gave 
rise to this affair, in part a military revolt, and part a 
popular commotion, it is difflcult to speak. It ap- 
pears that dissatisfaction prevailed both against the 
assembly and the executive; the election of Medrano 
is mentioned as one cause, 'and another the exclo- 
sion of deputies, who ought to have been received. 
The memorial to the municipality sets forth, <^that the 
public patience had been exhausted by the wayward 
excesses of the executive, that it was impossible to 
remain passive, and see their country threatened with 
so severe a blow at the most critical moment of its 
existence. That to look on with indifference, and 
not attempt to ward off the blow aimed hy those 
two political vfonstersy which had sprung up in the 
midst of them, would be criminal — monsters who 
have infused their poison into the very heart of the 
state, and brought its new bom liberty to the very 
veige of the grave.'' Such is the extravagant lan- 
guage used in these pstexysms of popular phren^! 
They also complain that the executive was guilty of 
a violation of civil liberty, by disregarding the ninth 
article of the e$tatuto. That the provision in favor of 
iniiviiual secwritji, contained in that article, was only 
intended to deceive; that the last assembly served only 
to cover or sanction the abuses, practised by the ex- 
ecutive; which they accused of having raised the 
standard of faction, and proscribed the most useftil 
citizens. They complain of the exclusion, without 
cause, of the deputies to the assembly from Mendoza, 
as well as those from Balta and Jujuy, under the pre- 
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text, that tliej' were in posseasiod of (lie Spaaiards; 
anil tiaalty comes the sweeping cliarge of a treaclierous 
design to surrender tbe country to tbe Portuguese, 
Tlie municipality, or cabildo, is, therefore, requested 
to resume the potter ithick had been thus abased, and 
to take measures for tlie appointment of an executive, 
in whom the people could confide, and also to con- 
vene an assembly in whose hands the sovereign au- 
thority might be safely intrusted. 

What foundation there was for all these charges 
it is not in my power to say. The probability is, that 
the very nature of the government itself, so ridiculous 
in theory, and so defective in its operation, would ex- 
cite general disgust, and that the party feuds unavoid- 
ably produced, would terminate in a Babylonian con- 
fusion, from which there was no escape, but through 
convulsive struggles. It is, however, worthy of ad- 
miration, that during several days that tbe confusion 
lasted, there was no instance of bloodshed, riots, or 
violence. Tbe members of tbe executive disappear- 
ed as 800U as they saw the gathering storm. Puey- 
rredon, who was tbe least obnoxious, concealed him- 
self at the bouse of a friend, and when the tumult had 
.somewhat subsided, addressed a frank and manly let- 
ter to tbe cabildo, requesting that he might be heard 
in viudicalion of bis conduct; which was refused, and 
he was banished to one of the interior towns, St. Louis, 
in the province of Coyo. 

The meeting took place, and the administration of 
the government was, for the present, vested iu three 
person-^, to wit: Peua, Fasso, and Jorite, under the ti- 
tle of Gubierno SuPERiOH, or superior government; 
who were, as soon as possible, to call together an as- 
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flembly^ representing the people of the viceroyalty. 
These issued their manifesto^ containing as nsoal^ a 
picture of the errors of the former govemmenl, and 
abundant promises to do better. This document con- 
tains some sentiments of a more liberal cast^ than 
those produced by the lilce occasions^ whose burden 
usually had been strict observance of the laws, and 
obedience to the constituted authorities. <^When a 
people," say they, "have recovered their liberty, the 
dominant passion with them, is the fear of losing it; 
and, if in their first efforts, any thing in reality or ap- 
pearance, seems to endanger its possession; they are 
immediatly disposed for a new convulsion, and this is 
as often repeated as their fears are renewed. From 
thence forward, indifference and apathy, which con- 
stitute the character of the slave, are changed into 
a sensibility, that often borders on fanaticism; and as 
unhappily, misfortunes must frequently attend human 
affairs, the people in their disappointments are too 
apt to apply a severe mistrust of those in power* 
Such is the character which a love of liberty in- 
spires. Happy the people whose impressions are 
taken from no other principle! Let us leave to the 
timid reasoner to be ashamed of these successive con- 
vulsions; the enlightened philosopher will calculate 
the progress of the public mind in these oscillations, 
which threaten its destruction; he will see in these 
terrible conflicts of opinion, those efforts of nature, 
which are the forerunners of liberty." I could wish 
my limits would suffer me to give more copious ex- 
tracts from this paper, in onler to show the advance- 
ment already made by these people, if not in the 
principles, at least in the love of liberty. What can 
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be more ioleresttng, especially to ao American, than 
tfae struggles of a penple ilius situated, desirous to be 
free! The arrogant and suspicious miud may affect (n 
treat fbese eSbrtswilb coDtempt, because tbey fall far 
below tbose notions himaelf may ptHsess, or hasac- 
. quired from the accidental circumgtance ofkaviiigbeen 
bom in an atmoaphere of freedom; had the same mau 
but lived under a despotism, his slavish soul would 
have been equally well adapted to the situation. 

Id the meanwhile summouses bad been issued fur 
the purpose of convening the new assembly, intended 
to form a more immediate and fair representation of 
the whole people of the vicemyalty. They were 
chosen in the difTerent cities, by means of electoral 
colleges, and this assembly was, therefore, supposed tff 
be personally recognized bij every inkahitant. It wag 
convened on the 30th of January, 1613, having been 
expected with great impatience by the people, who, 
wearied out by former disappointments, had flattered 
themselves with great hopes from a body, which ap- 
proached nearer to their wishes, than any that had 
hitherto been formed. Their installation was cele- 
brated by public rejoicings every where through the 
country. Its sessions were opened by an address 
from the triple executive, acknowledging tlie supreme 
power of the state to be vested in this body, which 
they style the Sovereign Constituent Assembly. 
They further proceeded to declare their exemption 
from arrest, and to secure their importance and res- 
pectability, by a variety of other provisions. The 
assembly then proceeded to the election of a new tri- 
umvirate; the choice fell upon the same persons, ifith 
the exception of Pa«so, who was replaced by Perez. 
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An oath was then administered to them* nearly in the 
form of that prescribed for the supreme director in 
the present provisional constitution. Not a word is 
said of Ferdinand; and from the language and spirit 
of these proceedings^ it is evident they now thought 
of little else than entire independeuce. The execu- 
tive power was no longer to be cMed provisional^ but 
supreme. Carlos Alvear was chosen president of the 
assembly. This body^ which was invested with pow- 
ers gnAtly more extensive than any which had hereto- 
fore assembled^ proceeded to do many important acts 
of absolute sovereignty. National arms and a lag 
were adopted; and at this period^ having been success- 
ful in Peruy Ihey coined money with the arms of the 
state^ instead of those of Ferdinand; they ordered a 
general census to be taken^ made a new organization 
of the military forces, passed regulations for the go- 
vernment of the army and navy, issued a general in- 
dulta for offences committed, with certain exceptions; 
they decreed the children of slaves bom in future to be 
free, and the slaves that might be brought into the 
country, to be immediately emancipated; they contriv- 
ed a plan of manumitting others, by purchase from their 
masters, on part credit These were formed into ba- 
talions, and were to serve the country a certain num- 
ber of years, as a compensation for their freedom, to 
be oflKcered by white men, and fed and clothed by 
the state, and to receive half a dollar per week. 

These are amongst the most important acts since 
the revolution. It is proper to remark, that in the 
midst of all these changes, the minor aud subordi- 
nate branches of the government, had gone on with 
little interroptioD. These political tempests, bad 
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merely raffled the eurface. la (he manifeBtoes is- 
sued from time to time hy llie former administmtioiis, 
there are accounts of minute reforms, numerous in- 
deed, but when there waa so much to he done, the ag- 
gregate of these, probably did not amount to any 
thing of imgiortance. The provincial and subordinate 
Juntas had been abolished, having been found to clash 
with the local authoritiea. The ordinance of the 33d 
of January, 18lS, containing lifty-six articles, exhi- 
bits, probably, the greater part of the changes and al- 
terations made in the administration of justice. We 
have now entered upon what may be regarded as the 
second epocha of the revolution. A retrospect of the 
three preceding years, would show that during that 
time, very considerable advancement had been made; 
but notwithstaading the higher tone which had been 
assumed, they still professed themselves the subjects 
of Ferdinanil, as the time had not yet arrived when 
they could safely attempt a final separation. Thiswas, 
however, perhaps the moat enthusiastic period of the 
revolution, it was the period when the people bad be- 
gun to awaken from their slumbers, and to feel some- 
thing like the delirium of liberty, but which they did 
not yet entirely comprehend, or know how to use. 
The number of strangers who had come among them, 
and of books introduceil, and the greater attention 
paid to education, were naturally productive of the 
most powerful influence. The number of their arti- 
ficial wants, was increased by the great importations of 
British goods, which at the same time stimulated their 
industry. Party spirit, however, was by no means 
allayed. 
The feelings engendered by past transactions were 
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still kept alive^ and the petty jealousies and disputes 
between the leading men and their partisans^ still 
prevailed. The discontents and jealousies on the 
part of the othjsr provinces^ and Buenos Ayres^ were 
by no means done away; although by the establish- 
ment of the assembly^ Buenos Ayres^ with the excep- 
tion of being the capital^ or seat of government^ was 
placed on the same footing with the other provinces. 
But I have already noticed the peculiar tendency in 
this uniouy towards anarchy in the members^ much 
more to be dreaded^ than to absolute power in the 
head. The terms capitalism and provincialism^ 
brought into use about this time^ show at once the na- 
ture of the difference or dispute between the two fac- 
tions that were at this time the most numerous and 
powerful. The first were in favor of something qi- 
preaching nearer to a consolidated government than 
that of the United States^ but giving much more im- 
portance to the provincial governments^ than that which 
they possessed under the viceroy alty^ when they were 
little more than corporations. The opposite party 
was in favor of carrying to the utmost extreme^ the 
independent cabildo government^ united for objects of 
common interest, but a union too feeble to answer auy 
national purpose; their ideas of union were like that 
of the Swiss cantons, or more properly of the petty 
Grecian states. They both made frequent allusions 
to our federative system, which their writings prove 
was not understood by either. The doctrines of tlic 
provincialists, was at this juncture much the most 
dangerous, inasmuch as their success in their contest 
with Spain, must necessarily depend upon their union; 
for divided they would certainly fall. No one is ignor- 
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ant uf tbe motto ailoplctl by us, during oar struggle 
fur indepeaileDce. i)iffereuce8 amongst ourselves, as 
to ilie establisbtneDt of uur goveromcnt, ami the form 
to be adopted, were postponed until the termiuation of 
our struggle; in other words, until we had a country 
for which a government could be established. 

The various acts of the sovereign assembly, were 
from this time published weekly, in the ministerial ga- 
zette. From the subjects to which they relate, U would 
appear that the sovereign power was in reality in their 
bands, and that tbe triple executive, was thrown in the 
back ground. The probability is, that from the un- 
popularity of executive power, the vibration ofpopalar 
opinion had gone to the other extreme, and that a dis- 
position prevailed to confide every thing to the assem- 
bly. To preserve tbe balance was an extremely diffi- 
cult task; the habits of tbe people inclined them to look 
up to the executive for every thing, as they bad 
done to tbe viceroy, and this branch was therefore 
found by degrees to have engrossed all authority. 
An intermediate body was wanted, capable of fixing, 
the attention of the people, and of curbing the arbitra- 
ry will of the executive and, at the same time, of form- 
ing a counterpoise to tbe assembly. From the habits 
and characters of the people, a much more powerful 
counterpoise was necessary than in this country; their 
want of information, and habits of attending to the de- 
tails of politics, their mixture of military and ecclesi- 
astic influence in the government, rendered their situa- 
Itnn essentially different from ours. A single indi- 
vidual can be trained anil educated much more easily 
than a nation. Their inveterate attachment to forms 
and ceremonies, and etiquette, causes our plain re- 
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pnblican habits to appear insipid to them; in fact^ I 
do not know a single one of our state constitutions^ 
that would not set very awkwardly upon them. 

Ope of the decrees of the assembly forbade any 
member of the executive^ from taking command of the 
forces without special permission. Two commissioners 
were^ at the same time^ appointed to visit the upper 
provinces in order to correct abuses. But this sun 
which rose so fair was soon overcast. The arms of 
the republic cfxperienced severe reverses in Peru; Bel- 
grano was defeated at Ayuma^ while the Spaniards 
threatened the city of Boenos Ayres from the river 
La Plata; the consequence of a junction of the 
Spanish forces in the upper provinces, with those at 
Monte Video, would have produced the same effect 
as the' junction of Burgoyne and the British at New* 
York. The defection of Artigas also manifested it- 
self about this time. The public mind, in consequence 
of this state of things, was greatly agitated; a more 
enei^tic executive was called for; the assembly hav- 
ing engrossed the power of the state, were too much 
occupied in idle debates. A proposal was brought 
forward to repose the executive authority in the hands 
of one person. It w^ms warmly debated, and at length 
carried; the triumvirate was abolished, and on the Slst 
of December, Posadas was elected under the title of 
supKCMB DIRECTOR, and a council of seven appointed 
to assist him. Belgrano was recalled from Peru, and 
Rondeau appointed in his stead, while Alvear was in- 
vested with the command of the army before Monte 
Video. The authority of the assembly rapiclly de- 
clined, as that of the, executive increased. Alvear 
taking advantage of the popularity he had gained by 
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his success agaiast Monte Video, sought (he com- 
mand or the army in Peru, aud liaving obUined it, 
was OD bis way^ when informed that the officers and 
men had come to thedetermioatioii uotto receive him. 
On hia return to Buenos Ayres, tbose who hail been 
iustrumeiital in bis appointment, in order to manifest 
stitl more their regard for him, and their disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of the army, succeeded in elevating 
bim to the office of supreme director, Posadas having 
resigned. Tbis was followed by general disgust 
throughout the provinces, aud all communication be- 
tween tbe armjof Peru and tbo capital was iuterrupt- 
ed. Cordova and several of the other provinces were 
on the point of withdrawing from tbe confederacy. 
The people bad become sensible of their error, and 
Alvear, finding that his short race of popularity was 
drawing to a close^ conceived tbe idea of maintaining 
his authority by tbe aid of the regular troops.* He 
withdrew from the city nearly all the regulars, pro- 
fessedly with tbe intention of marching against Arti- 
gas. Tbe people took advantage of his absence, and 
rose en masse; tbe civic troops and the citizens capa- 
ble of bearing arms, during three days abandoned all 
employments, and staticaed themselves on their house 
tops, in expectation of his marching against theni. 
But the state of things in the city, was no sooner made 
known to tbe army, than respect for Alvear iuBtautly 
fled — colonels Alvaics and Valdenegro, openly de- 
dared against bim, on which he was compelled to take 

• lie put til ileath a person of the name (if I'bedn. an act 
V, hich eicited great sensation ut Uuenos Ayres; the merits nf the 
atfiat 1 do not UDilerstand. From being tlic idol o( ttic pnpnlace , 
in (lie course of a ftw luooths he was called the lijrtinit 
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refuge od board a Bri^h ehip^ whence he made his 
escape to Rio Janeiro. The authority of the state was 
again thrown into the hands of the cabildo. The as- 
sembly dnring tlie administration of Alvear, had sunk 
into insigniflcancey and fell to pieces of itself. On the 
16th of April, 1810^ the cabildo issued a long mani- 
festo^ enumerating the evils of the last administration^ 
pointing out the errors and defects of the former sys- 
tem^ and speaking of past occurrences with a ftreedom 
which would not be tolerated by those in power^ and 
who were unable to bear the severe probe oj a free 
press. No press ever censured more freely the mis- 
conduct of the public men than that of Buenos Aytes, 
but it was usually after they were turned out of 
office. The cabildo elected Rondeau supreme direc- 
ior^ and Alvares to supply his place^ pro tem. A jun^ 
TA OF OBSERVATION was choseu to supply the place 
of the sovereign assembly. 

The people by this time, had become wearied and 
disgusted with these frequent changes^ and anxiously 
looked for something like a settled government; yet 
the incidents of the revolution thus far^ were not un- 
favorable to liberty. Each political change increased 
the desire of limiting the executive power, the con- 
stant tendency of which, was to become absolute. The 
checks to this power, were found on experience, un- 
suited to the present times; the necessity of the occa- 
sion^ excused its overstepping the limits of delegated 
authority, and in a short time, every check and bar- 
rier was borne down. But it will be seen by the suc- 
cint narrative that I have given, that there existed 
among the people, a redeeming energy; the bondi 
were burst as easily as the new ropes were broken by 
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SainpsoQ. Safeguards, laws, and declaraliona of 
rights were resurted tu. Their executire was depriv- 
ed of all [lowcr^ and their safety cootided to popolar 
assemblies, which became mobs. Yet it cannot but 
liave happened, that much political knowledge was 
gradually spreading among the people. The written 
gtatutcs and charters of liberty^ were appealed to by 
the lowest among them, which may be regarded as 
the first dawn of well secured liberty; for who uuder 
a despotism could think of invoking the majesty of 
the laws for pmtectioD, against the majesty of power? 
The junta of observation, published the eatatuto 
provisional, which is tlie origin of the one append* 
ed to Mr. Rodney's report; and which recognises 
every essential social and political right; with this ex- 
ception, that the authorities are permitted to dispense 
with the article providing for individual security, 
when the salus popuU slinll require it. Even this is 
only a proof of great caution in guarding against ea- 
croacbments on their liberties, but at the same time 
of inexperience. It proceeds from a conviction that 
in times of revoltition, extraordinary cases must arise, 
M'licrea strict ohservance of the law might be ruinous 
tu the stiite; such have occurred in our own country, 
when our situation was much less critical. The 
people of Buenos Ayrcs were conscious of this, but 
were not aware that such cases make themselves, and 
ought to he left entirely to the responsibility of the 
magistrate. Mr. Adams's defence of the American 
cunstitution, which at this time was very much read 
and studied, gave them ideas of checks and balances 
in government, of the repreeentative system, of mixed 
governments, and of providing for the alteration of 
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their constitatioii^ when a change in the state of man- 
ners may require it^ It is a frequent complaint in 
the newspapers^ that the people will not attend the 
elections^ and the increase in the number of yotes^ is 
mentioned with great exultation. 

The new government immediately took measures to 
conyene a national congebss^ which would fairly 
represent the whole body of the people; and to do away 
every idea of capitalism^ it was appointed to meet 
at Tucuman^ twelve hundred miles in the interior.f 
Great expectations were firomed of this assembly, which 
was considered by many as their last hope^ for the 
fall of the republic seemed to approach its crisis. lis 
situation was truly deplorable. The defeat of B4>n- 
deau at Sipe-Sipe^ towards the close of 1814^ was as 
calamitous^ as the battle of Oann» to Rome. Chili 
had fallen a victim to the dissentions of two great 
families, and was in the possession of the Spaniards^ 
who were in consequence enabled to throw reinforce- 
ments into Peru, and at the same time compel Buenos 
Ayres to form an army at the foot of the Andes, un- 
der the command of San Martin, to prevent an attack 
from that quarter. The Spaniards, it is true, had been 
dislodged from Monte Video, but the revolt of Arti- 
gas, which threatened to draw after it some of the 
other provinces, was even more vexatious and distract- 

* I obaenre in a Buenos A jret paper, a long quotation frooi 
judge Marahfll'i Life of Washington, enumerating the difficulties 
we had to contend with in the establishment of our constitution. 

t Two petitions signed by upwards of two hundred citizens of 
Buenos Ajres, were presented to the municipality, praying that 
the city might be stripped of the honor of being the capital, a« a 
mode of quictting the discontents of the pro? inces. 
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iog. KerdinaDtl, now restored to tlw throoe, wras 
preparing a powerful expedition, as was supposed for 
tbe purpose of crushing tbem at a single blow, at a mo- 
nent whea the success of his armies in Peru and Chili, 
and the internal dissentions completely seconded hit 
views. It is in times like these, that nations turo their 
eyca upon their ablest men, and for a while lay aside 
(lieir petty jealousies and distrusts. The resignation of 
Alvarea had been followed by the election of Balcaroe, 
who soon resigned also. The general government pos- 
sessed neither power, strength, nor iofloeucc. The belt 
of their uui<»i had been unbuckled, 

*'While bloody treason flourished over them." 

In the language of tbe manifesto of Pueyrredon, 
''anarchy liad lighted up an universal conflagration.'^ 
Tbe NATIONAL coNCBESs at Ust assembled, towards 
the close of f815. Pueyrredon, who bud been called 
from his retirement, was soon after elected by an 
unanimons vote, supreme directok; certainly no 
uncf|uivacal testimony in hts favor. He immediately 
visited the armies of San Martin and Belgrano, and 
on bis return to Tucuman, proposed the dcclaratioD 
of Independence, which was finally passed on the Bth 
of July, 1816, The incidents of the revolution since 
that period, arc familiar to the generality of readers; 
I shall, therefore, pursue them do farther, than to oli- 
serve, that it was in a abort time proved by experi- 
ence, that the distance from the city of Buenos Ayres, 
occasioned great obstacles in the management of af- 
fairs; it was, therefore, determined toVemove tbe con< 
grcss to that place. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MISCELLAIIBOVS OBSKftVATIOXl ON TH& POUCE, ffTATB OF 800X- 



I WAS much gratified with a visit to the cabildo^ 
or town house^ in company with Mr. f rias^ the secre- 
tary of the moDicipality. 1 was struck with the num- 
ber of ofllces^ the appearance of clerksi papers^ and 
the crowd of people attending on business. All the 
details of the police are here attended to, and justice 
administered. I have seen nothing like it, except the 
City Hall of New- York. The chamber of appeals 
was not in session; Mr. Frias promised to give me 
notice when this should be the case, in order that an 
opportunity might be afforded me, of forming some 
idea of their courts of justice. He showed me the 
appartment appropriated to the sessions df the cabil<» 
do, or city council, which is handsomely fitted np, and 
ornamented with two splendid trophies, in gilt frames, 
each about four feet by three; one of them was pre- 
sented by the city of Oruro, in Peru, to the city of 
Buenos Ayres, in testimony of the gallant repulse of 
the British. It represented the arms of Spain em- 
bossed in gold, and several emblematic figures. The 
other was a singular piece of workmanship in gold 
and silver, presented by the ladies of Tucuman and 
Salta, to^neral Belgrano, to show their gratitude for 
the two important victories achieved by him at those 
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places. It was overloadetl with emblematic figures, 
with inscriptions and devises; a silver river was re- 
presented winding through a field of gold, aad to- 
wards its head a variety of figures, emblematic of the 
provinces of Peru.* I had not time to examine mi- 
nutely a piece of workmanship, which rei^uired as 
much study, as the shield of Achilles. Belgrano had 
presented it to the city. 

I shall take this opportunity to say something of 
the municipal regulations. The Spanish usages are 
still retained wilh but few alterations; for in the mi- 
nor departments of the government, things parsue 
pretty much the old Irain^ notwithstanding the revolu- 
tion; with this difference, that a desire has univer- 
sally manifested itself, to establish by fixed rules^ 
what was before a matter of routine; and in doing 
this, some changes would of course be made,f The 
duties of the cabildo, and the various ofllccs of the 
police, have been reduced to writing, and printed in 
a pamphlet. It is divided into nineteen chapters, each 
containing a number of articles. The cabildo is com- 
posed ol' thirteen persons, annually elected, accord- 
ing to the mode pointed out in the provisional statute. 
The governor intendant presides, and in his absence 
the alcalde de primer voto. The duty of the officer 
last named, as well as that of the other alcalde, is 
specified by the ordinance of 1812, regulatiug the ad- 
ministration of justice. He has jurisdiction in suits 

' The •Urgrnline republic is the name wiiich they assume in 
th^ir songs ant) orations. 

t They have a naval code, a military code, and ajudiciary codcj 
but these are little better than a tew printed rules. 
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for the recovery of small debts^ not exceeding fifty 
dollars, with an appeal to the chamber of appeals, 
which is the court of final resort. There are also 
alcaldes de barrio, (arrondisement) who are particu- 
larly entrusted with the peace of the city, and are 
bound to go the ronnds, to see that there be no dis- 
turbance. The alcalde de primer voto, has a criminal 
jurisdiction, similar to that of the mayor of our cities; 
the alcalde ordinario is but little more than a justice 
of the peace; as also the alcaldes de hermandad, who 
are the subordinate magistrates of the country places, 
and possess a jurisdiction, in many respects similar to 
that 'of our justices* In the trial of civil and criminal 
causes, the first alcalde is assisted by an assessor, as 
be is called, who must be a lawyer, and who is Ap- 
pointed by the cabildo, and commissioned by the su- 
preme director. Two bailiffs are appointed by the 
cabildo. The two alcaldes are annually elected, and 
on going out of offlce, must leave an exact account of the 
causes decided by them, for the information of their 
successors; that is, as we should say, must keep a 
docket. All officers, without exception, are subject 
to rMidencia, (which is no longer a matter of form) 
and must undergo the strictest scrutiny, before they 
can be employed in any other stations. The alcalde 
ordinario takes the place of the alcalde de primer 
voto, on his death or resignation. He is also the 
judge of probates, but cannot act without the assistance 
of an assessor, and an officer denominated dpfensor 
de los minaree, the protector of minors. 

The fiel executer, (faithfbl executor) superintends 
the markets, weights and measures, the repairs of 
streets and highways, imposes and receives the flues, 
vou II. 86 
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Specified in the different ordinsnces or by<law9.* He 
19 to inspect tlie pulperias, the bakers' shops, to see 
that no violation of the ordinances takes place, has 
the care or the canals, and uf the property oC the 
city. There is also a defender of the poor, who at- 
tends to such as may have been arrested on accusa- 
tion of having violated the penal laws. It is his duty 
to visit the prisons and bouses of correction, to see 
that no abuses he practised. He must do this every 
week, and make a report to the cabildo of the state 
tbey are in. He is bound lo afford every possible 
assistance to the poor in the management of their 
causes, to see that they be brought (o speedy trial, 
and discharged, if ianocent-f The syndic is to see 
to the execution uf the city ordinances, and without 
his presence, the cabildo can make no new appropria- 
tions, or take any measure in relation to the public 
property williout his knowledge. He is to represent 
the city in all suits, in which she may be interested. 
He is to keep an account of the resources of the city, 
in its different branches, taking from the accountant a 
minute statement of them. These are some of the 
principal matters assigned to the different officers I 
have mentioned. 

The cabildo appoints its ministerial officers by plu- 
rality cf votes, but to be commissioned by the supreme 
director, and to hold their offices during good befaa- 

■ Those passed sincf; the revolution, haye not been collected 
into a volume. 

t I was told tliat under the old regime, tliere were instances of 
persons ha*ing been thirty years confined in priaon.the origbal 
charge against then) being forgotten. 
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yior* These are the alguaxil mayor, whose duty it 
is to superintend the public prisons^ to see that no 
abuses be committed on the prisoners — to serve . all 
processes^ and to be subject to the alcaldes in the dis- 
charge of his functions. He receives a fixed salary^ 
his fees^ specified in the fee-bill of 17S79 being abo- 
lished on account of the abuses practised under it. 
He may appoint deputies, to be approved by the ca- 
bildo. The secretarjf of the cabildo, is to make a 
minute of the proceed ings, and to have the care of the 
public documents, and archives. The contador, to 
keep an account of the city funds* settle accounts, pass 
vouchers, and to see that no impositions be practised. 
On the first of January, in every year, he is to make 
out a report of the receipts and disbursements, which 
is published for the information of the people. The 
treasurer, the notary^ &c. have their respective duties 
also detailed. 

There is nothing so much calculated to raise our 
estimation of the tri(U by jury, as to observe the ope- 
ration of those judicial systems where it is unknown. 
In Buenos Ayres, they do not yet appreciate its bless- 
ings. Some have written in favor of it, but none un- 
derstand it Its introduction would be attended with 
difficulty, from the indifference of the people in the 
details of governmedt. In Louisiana, the trial by 
jury is not popular to this day; and we learn from 
several enlightened writers, how hard it was to natu- 
ralize it in France. It is looked upon as a burthen to 
the citizen, and indeed the number who are qualified 
to act as jurors, is very small, from that want of 
general diffusion of the elementary principles of 
law and justice, which is indispensable- ^ 
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]y attempted, bat with very bad success, to explain 
the nature of the grani) aud petit jury, to some of 
tlieir most iotelligeiit men. Besides the want of 
the trial by jury, the trials are not sufficiently public, 
with the parties and witnesses present. They are 
conducted principally by written statements and ar- 
guments, depositions, counter depositions, and ioter- 
locutary decrees, which render a lawsuit extremely 
expensive. No one, who has not had some expe- 
rience on this subject, can form an idea how difficult 
it is, to transplant tlie habits and customs of one coun- 
try into another. My residence in Louisiana, once a 
Spanish colony, and a most estimable people, con- 
vinced me of this truth. The same idea is well ex- 
pressed by Southey, in his History of Brazil. ^'Nasau 
could transplant forest and fruit trees in their full size 
and bearing; but not the beneficial institutions of his 
own country; for these things have their root in the his- 
tory,habits, and feelings of those, with whom they have 
grown up, and to whose growth they have fitted theni- 
selves." 

The profession of the law, I am informed, has be- 
come much more important that formerly. Eloquence, 
both spoken and written, are in higher repute, and 
have excited an increased emulation, as they are the 
most certain roads to preferment in the state. The 
business of war, however, throws all others for the 
present, in the back ground. The civil institutions 
have, notwithstanding, undergone as much improve- 
ment, as was to be expected in such times. 

I have fre(]uently repeated, that it would be folly 
lo look here fur a state of things any way approach- 
ing that of the United Slates, in correct practical 
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ideu of civil liberty. The goveroment 19 not to be 
compared with oura or that of Great Britain, as to the 
security of personal rights, and the impartial admin* 
istration of the laws. A comparison may be drawn 
with that of ancient Greece or Home, with Switzer- 
land, Holland, or with the Italian states. France 
was never more despotically ruled than under the 
reign of the jacobins; and we have too many false 
brethren of the republican party, who in heart and 
spirit are jacobins; who delight in mean detraction and 
slander of those above them in worth and merit, and 
yet prove the worst of tyrants, if by chance they find 
themselves ^^dressed in a little irii^ authority.'' 

I was not disappointed in the progress made here 
since the revolution. They were formerly a stagnant 
pool — they are now a running stream; occasionally, it 
is true, tumbling down precipices, foaming and boil* 
ing among rocks, but again flowing with pore waters^ 
the delight and ornament of the neighboring hills and 
plains. Their progress, in fact, exceeded my expecta- 
tions. To criticise their institutions as though they 
were of some of our neighboring territories, shews a 
most pitiful narrowness of mind. To look here for 
liberty with all its proper guards, at a season like the 
present, is childish, and more especially, if wme par* 
ticolar spot of the earth, be selected as the model by 
which to try their institutions. The manners, habits, 
and previous education of a people; are to be consi- 
dered, and until these are changeiy nothing can be 
said to he changed; for in spite of the visionary pro- 
jects of paper constitution men, no matter what 
form be adopted, or what it may be called, despotism 
will still have sway, and break any restraint attempt- 
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ed to be imposed on iL The forms of free govern- 
ment will only be so far operative as tlie people are 
fitted for freedom, and if they are fitted for a. govern- 
ment 10 some measure free, its adoption, will in time 
fit them for one still more free. Such is. the pre- 
sent state of Buenos Ayrea; their present constitu- 
tion is even more free in theory than in practice, and 
why? Because the great body of the people are indif- 
ferent about the details of government. They have 
been accustomed to be ruled by men, and they have 
not yet learned that reverence is alone due to the 
laws. Id our country I would ask, if there be not such 
shades of difference in the character of the different 
states, as unavoidably to produce a variety in the state 
constitutions? Would the constitutions of Massachu- 
setts and Virginia, suit every other state in the union? 
They certainly would not. Why then must we insist 
on the Houth Americans establishing a government 
precisely like ours, before we can extend to them our 
friendship? They must form their govermenfs, as they 
build their houses; with the materials they have at 
hand. There is no doubt it will be essentially re- 
publican, but will also differ considerably from ours. 
Id tracing the outline of their internal revolutions, 
there is nothing which struck me so forcibly, as their 
abstaining from shedding blood, in the midst of their 
most violent civil feuds. When compared to other 
revolutions, it may be very justly said to be bloodless. 
One of the writers of Buenos Ayres, in drawing a 
comparison between the conduct of Spain and that of 
bis own country; uses these words, ''what comparison 
is there to the revolutions of Spain, (the contests of 
the different provincial juntas, for the exclusive privi- 
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lege of Qsing the name of the captive king^) where in- 
trigue and ambition alone prevailed, and the love of 
country had no part? Have we, after having set up 
and again overturned a thousand governments, ever 
been known to drag through the streets and cut to 
pieces, numbers; of our most' respectable fellow-citi- 
zens, for the mere purpose of satiating our thirst of 
power, and to obtain a shameful gratification of our 
personal resentment? It is true, we are not wanting in 
courage and spirit, to JciU men^ but the weapon would 
drop from our hands, if about to be stained with the 
blood of our countrymen.'^ I am inclined to think, 
with Mr. Rodney and Mr. Ghraham, that liberty 
would gain by a delay in establishing a constitu- 
tion; but unfortunately, the enemies of the congress 
are continually censuring their delay, and the people 
are anxious for the final settlement of the government. 
I found the universal language was, O that we had 
but a constitution — that our government might be fixed 
at last! They seem to sicken at the^ thought of new 
revolutions. The French were scarcely more tired 
of their boisterous liberty. A person might be led to 
believe, from the prevailing temper, that they are wil- 
ling to receive any kind of government, that would 
effectually put an end to their revolutionary state. 
While that state continues, they are sensible the 
hands of the executive must be strengthened, and 
power abused— -and without this, they would be at the 
mercy of new tumults. ^^Another revolution,'^ says 
the manifesto of the national congress, ^^and all is 
lost." 

It is proper to bear in mind, that the revolution of 
Buenos Ayres was not of one family, or branch of a 
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family against another; it was of a whole people, 
(browing off their former government, and endeavor- 
ing to establish a new one. They were contending 
for themselves, and not for a race of nobility. They 
had no families among them of long standing. AU 
their leaders have been brought into view by their re- 
volntions. I should be sorry to see a Nnpoleon rise 
up among them, but if there should be one, still would 
I wish him success, in the great cause of emavcipa- 
tionfrom Spain. The best way to avoid this danger, 
is to establish au energetic constitution, but recognis- 
ing the leading principles of liberty. The tendency 
of anarchy is to fit a people for despotism. All the ao* 
ber and respectable, fiuin the horrors of anarchy, will 
naturally turn their eyes towards a more energetic con- 
stitution. From no government, the transition is to all 
government. There is nothing which so much disheart- 
ens, as the continual vibrations of political establish' 
tnents, for with this instability, is connected the idea 
of general insecurifj/. The government of BueB0<i 
Ayres will of course be republican, but in its modi- 
fication, it will contain many features which wo 
must condemn, unless allowance be made for times 
and circumstances, and these cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of the prejudices, and character 
of the people. Religion will be unavoidably blended 
with the government, as the successor to the king is 
also the head of the church.* But whatever modifl- 
catinn of republicanism be adopted by them at pre- 
sent, their is no probability of its being unchangeable. 
For the very circumstance of its republican form will 



* See the Iiitroduetiim to this work. 
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enable the people to advance so rapidly in knowledge^ 
that what may eoit the present generation^ will not be 
found suited to the next The military force must be 
in the hands of the people, and the equal distribution 
of wealth, likely to prevail for a long time, will pre** 
vent the monopoly of power in the hands of a few. It 
is a fact worthy of attention, that nearly all their 
statesmen, generals, and public men, are persons who 
have either no fortune, or are merely in middling cir- 
cumstances. I repeat that my hopes rest on the peo- 
ple^ on the aggregate of society. The rulers will^ in 
a country like this, inevitably follow its condition. If 
the state of society be prbgressive, it will soon out- 
grow their present politijcai institutions. The lead- 
ing men can figure but a short time on the stage, un« 
less they contrive to close up all the avenues of im-* 
provement, by a complete restoration of the inquisi- 
torial system of Spain. The bare suggestion of such 
an idea by the present rulers, would cause them to be 
instantly hurled from their stations. * Such a thing is 
becoming each day less practicable; unless the exclu- 
sion of the light be complete, unless the flame of li- 
berty be entirely quenched, it will continue to spread 
more and more. The progress in all classes has been 
prodigious, notwithstanding that during the first six 
years of the revolution, they were ostensibly faitUol 
to Ferdinand, and subject in some measure to a mo- 
narchical regimen.* 



* The pomp and ptrmde of the Ticerojalty was not altog;ether 
laid aside by the new rulers. These things were abolished by 
degrees. It was decreed that there should be no particular Heats 
at the church for any of the public functionaries, because ail m^n 
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The press may l»e shackled, the governmeat may 
display [lovver uf a desputic nature, but it can have no 
Mcurity for its pcrmauetice, but that which the people 
may choose to give. The paiiis taken in the educa- 
tion of their youth, has been already noticed; they are 
not left as with as to catch the contagion of liberty in 
the air tkei) breathe; they resort to culture, and do 
not trust to spuataaeous growth. Political precepts are 
mingled with every thing, aiid the noble yet simple 
truths of republicanism are scattered every where. 
In company with Dr. Baldwin, 1 one day asked a 
little boy whether he went to school? "Yes sir, we 
all go to school," what do you learn, *'to write, 
cypher, and aing the countri/.'^' (cantar la patria.) 

As far as the destinies of the nation can at the pre' 
sent time depend on particularmca,they apparently rest 
on three individuals, Fueyrredon, Belgrano, and San 
Martin, who have a perfect understanding vritb each 
other, and are supported by the leading men of the 
country. With respect to the two first, they have 
been actors in the scenes of the revolution from the 
commencement, and have both been abroad. Pueyr- 
redon has been much abused in the United States, 
but this abuse originated with perioual enemies, 
yrom the most impartial examination of every thing 
that has been said of him by friends and foes, I am 
convinced that he is not only a sincere patriot, 
bat a. great man. We have seen the greatest and 



arr equal hrfore God. The director and cabildo have a distinct 
scat at the tlieatro; but the mayor of New Urleaiia has even now 
his particular box. No mark of distinction is shewa to the 
director when he appears in public, aa far as I could learii. 
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wisest men of our own country so often traduced, that 
we have learned to attach much more importance to 
great and faithful services, than to vague and indefi- 
nite accusations. One of the writers of the country, 
in answer to the pieces which appeared in some of 
our papers, speaks in the following manner: ^^With 
respect to you, Mr. Editor, I will ask you to compare 
the present state of our country, with what it was 
eighteen months ago, and then say whether our chief 
magistrate deserves to be represented in such odious 
colors. Do you know, sir, that there never has ex- 
isted so much order and liberty in our provinces, as 
during the present administration? That many of 
those who were the personal enemies of Pueyrredon 
have now become his eulogists? This is known 
to all the provinces. And this is the man, sir, whom 
yon have the hardihood to call a tyrant? Hardly is it 
known at Buenos Ayres, that the man who directs the 
affairs of the United Provinces is there. He rarely 
appears in the street, and then in so plain a manner 
that no one who passes him by, would take notice that 
he is the chief magistrate. Has there been a single 
instance of his treating with rudenesis any citizen who 
has thought proper to call upon him? Has there ever 
been a magistrate so assiduous in his application to 
business? When is he to be seen day or night out of 
his cabinet? In spite of ill health he does not suffer 
himself to repose frohi the duties and cares of his sta- 
tion. None accuse him of predilection for his friends, 
no one accuses him of employing his power for perso- 
nal advantages. The director knows that this is not 
said with the intention of flattering him, hut that it hus 
given the author pain to write them. He knows that 
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lie is ntpected by the public opioioD, and that if the 

air dues not resotind with shouts iu his praise, it Is 
because we are freeraeu, aud tliey who goveru are 
free. When there are no flatterers in a state, aud 
order prevails, the iulerence is inevitable — they are 
not tyrants who govern/' 

During two months that we remained at Buenos 
Ayres, we certainly heard of no instance of tyranuy 
and oppression exercised on the citizens, and we had 
the most satisfactory proof of the director's unremitted 
attention to business. We saw him but seldom, but 
he always cheerfully waived the husincss in which he 
was engaged, in order to meet us. In, our last inter- 
view, be gave Mr. Rodney to understand, that he in- 
tended to retire from office oo the ratification of the con- 
stitution; and I have been informed by Mr. Wor> 
thington, that he was pressed to remain, but that he 
had positively declared he would not, and that be is 
now more popular than ever. 

The great man of the country is unquestionably 
San Martin, although only acting as a military chief. 
He is a native of the missions on the Parana, of re- 
spectable connexions, but not distinguished. From 
bis youth he possessed a military turn of miud, and 
in the struggles of Spain against the French, he serv- 
ed on the peninsula as an aid to one of the Spanish 
generals, but returned to Jiis own country when his 
eervices were required. He first distinguished him- 
self in 181S, in the defeat of the Spaniards who at- 
tempted to maintain a position at San Lorenzo, on the 
Parana; in this affair, be displayed great boldness aud 
intrepidity, and bis success had a happy eScct, in re- 
viving the drooping spirits of a people whoso fortunes 
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were at tliis lime mticb obscured. San Martin, al- 
most from tlie moment of bis return from Spain, liad 
fixed the attention of his countrymen; and lis reputa* 
Uon mailc a silent hut rapid progresa. There are 
some men, who possess an indescribable something 
which commands confidence and respect, even before 
any thing remarkable has appeared in their actions. 
His great application to the duties of his profession, 
bis high character for integrity, prudence, and moral 
rectitude, insured him at once the esteem of the res- 
pectable among bis fellow -citizens. By foreigners he 
Mas still more admired, than by his own countrymen, 
as being more free from the vices of the Creoles, and 
liaving the most enlarged and liberal views. At first, 
the strict discipline which he introduced, and the great 
application to study, which he required of the young 
officers, made him enemies, and afterwards friends. 
lu 1813, he was appointed governor of Cuyo, and at 
the same time was invested with the military com> 
mand in this quarter. His strict justice, and his ge- 
neral deportment gained the affections of theee people, 
and when on one occasion there was some idea of re- 
movin^him, they earnestly remonstrated against it. Oa 
the conquest of Chili, the people of Mendoza, appre- 
bensivc of the Spaniards, reposed all their hopes of 
safety on San Martiu, who immediately set to work in 
organizing an army for their defence, and, at the same 
time, secretly cherishing the design of freeing Chili 
from her enemies. AVe have seen that his success was 
complete. I am restrained from entering minutely 
into the history uf his life for the present; 1 may re- 
■time the subject at some future period. 
There are some b'ails in his character, whkli ] 
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shall) however, notice. His self-deoial, in refaein* 
any promolion, had its effect, where every one was 
striving for it, withoat regard to his merits, and be-, 
came a malecontent if disappointed, TKe fact of many 
ofRcers of superior rank serving under him, is a proof 
that this compliment is due to hh personal merit; and 
it must be admitted, that the circumstance is either 
a very extraordinary one, or a very high testimony ia 
his favor. After the battle of Chacabuco, when the 
Spaniards were driven out of Chili, the supreme di- 
rector promoted him to the rank of major-general, bat 
he declined accepting, having already publickly de- 
clared, that he would accept no higher rank, than that 
which he held. The affair was referred to the con- 
gress, which decided that for this time, San Martin 
should have his own way; but if, on a future occasion, 
his services to the country should be such as to merit 
promotion, it would he his duty to accept. After the 
battle of Maipu, be was accordingly promoted. 
When we consider the necessity of checking that 
vicious impatience for promotion, by examples of self- 
denial and noble disinterestedness, the conduct of San 
Martin will be viewed la a more favorable light. He 
has publicly declared his determination to accept of 
no civil ojice whatever, and to renounce hia militartf 
situation, 03 soon as hia country shall gain her inde- 
pendence.* I have no doubt, that the examples of 
self-denial, set by Belgrano, Ban Martin, and recently 
by Pueyrredon, will have the most happy effects on 

• A number of interesting docaments relating to this distin- 
guished man, have been published in the Delaware Watchman, as 
translated l>y Mr, Read, 
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the character of the people. The pains taken by San 
Martin to avoid all public demonstrations of gratitude 
for his services^I have been told by persons well 
acquainted with him^ proceeds from natural plainness 
and simplicity of manners. It was not possible for 
him to avoid them; and to none of the chiefs of the 
revolution^ have such honors been paid by every 
description of people. These are unbought and spon- 
taneous demonstrations, which speak more in his fa- 
vor, than the abuse of his enemies in his dispraise. 
Excepting the entry of general Washington into Phi- 
ladelphia, of general Jackson at New-Orleans, there 
is no instance in modern history, of respect paid to a 
mortal, equal to that shown to San Martin, on his entry 
into Buenos Ayres, after the battle of Maipo, in 
which Chili was a second time rescued by him. No 
account of this has ever been published in our papers; 
I have learned it only from information derived from 
private letters, and newspapers from that place, giving 
the particulars. That these demonstrations were un- 
feigned, there can.be no doub^ and prove incontesti- 
bly, that whatever we may think of San Martin^ or 
of his intentions, the people of the United Provinces 
look upon him as the first and greatest man among 
them. 

It is not for me to speak with confidence of the real 
character of this man, or to say positively that his 
humility is genuine, or merely <<young ambition's lad* 
der." To condemn for supposed intentions, would 
not be just; as long as a man's actions are great aud 
honorable, it is ungeperous to supply improper mo- 
tives. Some of bis enemies, without stopping a mo- 
ment to give him credit for what he has done, fall foul 
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of liim witli vulgar abuse and insintiatioii, for leaviiij; 
something undone, wbich they fancy he had it in bis . 
power to nccoraplisb. Without intending it, tliey 
tacitly acknow letlge bi» merits, at the same time that 
they betray their own injustice. If he has rendered 
service, why not allow credit for it? If he bas in re* 
ality accompliahed nothing, why censure himlfor leav- 
ing something undone? Why not at once, deny that 
be has rendered any service? Wby not say, that he 
owes his elevation to trick, deception, or favor, and 
then it would admit of argument, whether such a 
thing, under all the circumstances, is probable. This 
is noticed merely because it has been repeated by per- 
sons, from whom something better ought to have been 
expected. Let us not condemn, unless we can cod- 
demn with good reason. We must leave it tn time to 
disclose whether he is a man of ordinary ambition, 
like the thousands whose names have been enrolled 
in history, as distinguished for talents more than for 
virtue: or whether he is to be ranked among the 
few, who have justly won the esteem of the good of 
all ages. 

The national congress, during our slay at Buenos 
Ayres, only assembled thrice a week, on account of 
the number which composed the committee, daily oc- 
cupied in preparing the constitution, and which would 
not be reported under several months. They were 
resolved not to go hastily to work, in forming this impor- 
tant instrument. The appearance of the congress as a 
body, is highly respectable; their sessions were held 
In a large hall, hut not generally attended by many 
spectators. The president was elevated a few feel 
above the rest, at the end of the hall; the table or 
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desk at which he sat, covered with crimson velvet, 
which fell down on the Turkey carpet, that covered 
the floor. The Members were seated along the sides 
of the room i^ ktm chairs, and fronting each other. 
On the subjects discussed, they seldom roAe to speak; 
it is only oii occasions of formal debate, that they rise; 
business is therefore despatched much more speedily 
than with us. Most of them are grave and venera- 
ble men, and the strictest decorum and {propriety are 
observed. Out of twenty-six, there were eleven cler- 
gymen, but one half of them were probably merely 
politicians; they were all speakers, and men of the 
best education and talents the country could afford; 
they spoke in general closely, and to the purpose, but 
illl with great facility, and some with eloquence, in a 
language which is eloquent in itself. Very frivolous 
and illiberal accounts have been published in our 
newspapers, on the subject of this body, by persons, 
who find it much easier tb decry and abuse, than to 
understand. 

This volume having been unavoidably taken up 
with subjects of more importance, I have been unable 
render it as amusing, as I could have desired, by ref- 
lating a variety of incidents, and making observations 
on the manners of the people, and state of society. 
The respectable class of people are polite and hospi- 
table; their houses are genteelly furnished, but with 
less display of luxury, than in our cities. A very 
splendid ball was given to us by Messrs. Zimmerman 
and Lynch, (brother-in-law to the director,) an ac- 
count of which was published in our newspapers. 
There were upwards of two hundred ladies present, 
VOL. II. 9H 
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iLud in poiot of elegance aad splendor, the entertain- 
ment couM not be surpassed in tbis country. 

The moraU of the people are unfavorably spoken of 
by strangers^ and witli too much truth; bat, at the 
same time, there is much exaggeration; they are not 
naturally better ur worse than other people, and I 
much question, whether the greater part of theii 
vices are not to be attributed tu the peculiar tendency 
of colonial society. I have no doubt, but we are & 
more virtuous people, than we were before our revo- 
lution. Since that memorable period, new and before 
unthouglit of paths have were opened to us. Our ambi- 
tion and our industry were rewarded by success in the 
different professions; the hope of obtaining employments 
under the general and state governments, stimulate 
hundreds besides those who are iuccessful. Con- 
nected also with them are a thnnsand new branches of 
industry in the arts, sciences, trade, and commerce. 
All combine to call into honorable aud useful employ- 
ment, those talents which would otherwise lie buried 
in indolence and vice. The observation will apply to 
South America; the Belgranos, the San Martins, the 
Rondeaus, the Pueyrredons, the Balcarces, and the 
Taglcs, and a hundred others, who now figure there, 
instead of being the leader^ of armies, and engaged 
in laying the foundation of empires, would have been 
perhaps the leaders of broils, or engaged in disturb- 
ing the peace of families by vile intrigues. 

Depons remarks the great aptitude of the South 
Americans for the sciences, and Azara thinks their 
natural capacities superior to the Europeans. Hum- 
boldt and Depons remark the avidity with which they 
procure foreign books, especially French; as also 
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their extrav&gant thirst for distiacUon, and great de. 
sire to obtain offices, la Carracas, aolhing pleased 
a young American so much, as to be told that he 
looked like a Frenchman. When a colouial militia 
Was estahlished, and the appointments of captain, colo- 
nel, &c distrihuted among them, they diverted a great 
part of the youth from the study of theology and 
law, as they bad then some kind of employment, aU 
though without a salary or emolument. The law, 
however, has always keen a favorite study with them, 
and the acquaintance which I obtained of the Spa. 
nish jurisprudence, while at New-Orleans, induced 
me to form a very different opinion of it, from that 
generally entertained. Depons considers the Creoles 
much superior to the French in solid attainments, 
but inferior in elegant accomplishments. The pro- 
fession of the law, he observes, holds a much higher 
rank in the colonies, than in Spain, as does also the 
mercantile profession; but the class of Americaa 
nobility is much less respected, than in the old 
country. The importance attached to ceremonies 
and to etiqnetle, as staled by this author, is Imly 
singular, and is to be taken into view in judging 
of their actions, to distinguish what is form, from 
what is substance; but, in truth, form appears to he 
regarded among them as substance. The neglect of any 
of the numerous ceremonies, established by the tacit 
laws of society, is attended with serious quarrels; to 
atrangers, they are extremely troublesome, and appear 
ridiculous. Much less of this prevails at Bueuos 
Ayres, than at Carracas, at least if we place implicit 
faith in the account of Depons. There is a remarka- 
ble fact, which I obaerred while at Boenot Ayres. 
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and fouud afterwards conGrmed by DepoQB: the (fuel 
has never prevailed in any part of South America, 
and uo dUtinctioa is made in pulilic opiaion, between 
tbe common murderer, and the man who kills another 
in a duel. 1 observed in one of (he papers of Bneaos 
Ayree, of some years back, a very serious remon- 
strance on the part of tbe government, agaiost two 
British officers, who fought in the neighborhood of 
Buenoti Ayres. Some may be disposed to say, that 
this accounts for the frequency of assassinAtions; but 
these prevail in Spain much more than in America; 
and Sepons declares, that the assassinations, with 
scarcely an exception, are perpetrated either by for- 
eigners, or among tbe very lowest class of natives, who 
never fight duels. He gives, perhaps, the true res- 
flon for this vile blot on tbe Spanish character, whea 
he says, "the Spaniards pay less attention to police, for 
public tranqaillity, than any other people."* Dunug 
our stay at Buenos^ Ayres, there was but one in. 
stance of a murder in the city; the body was publicly 
eiiposed before tbe cabildo, where tbe inquisition wss 
held; a barbarous custom tending to harden tbe peo- 
ple, by habituating them to sights of horror. Bat 
these occurrences had been much more frequent, be- 
fore the establishment of the military commission by 
the congress, at the recommendation of the directoi^ 
it was established for six months, and entrusted to 
general Ramon Balcarce; its salutary effects had be- 
gun to be felt and acknowledged in freeing the coun- 
try from the ruffians and vagabonds, who were ready 
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tp comviit any crime^ and would probably be con* 
tinned for sometime longer. 

The priyate qnarrela among ihe Creoles^ give rise ta 
nnmerous law soitsi the Spanish laws furnishing more 
extensive redress for injuries^ particularly of reputa* 
tion, than the common law. It is a great evil in their 
society; and in what society are there not evils? The 
following observations of Depons^ although not en* 
tirely applicable to Buenos Ayres^ are unfortunately 
but too much sow ^^Au unguarded word^ a neglected 
etiquette^ is enough to make eternal enmities — ^there 
is no . generous forgiveness— they can never do any 
justice to their enemy after this^ he is the subject of 
their detestation^ and they take all occasions to vent ' 
their hatred by abuse/' 

Great attention is paid to the forms of theit religion; 
the common class of people may have become somewhat 
less superstitious^ but their religious opinions have un- 
dergone no change^ while the more enlightened are ob« 
liged to pretend a more than ordinary degree of venera- 
tion for it| in proportion as their actions become more 
liberal. The public mind is not yet prepared for re- 
ligious tolen^tion^ and will not be for many years to 
come; perhaps not until the extinction of the monastic 
orders^ which will take place in the course of fifteen 
or twenty years. A brief account of the present state 
of these institutions^ may be interesting. At Monte 
▼ideo there is a monastery which contains ten or a 
dozen monks of the Franciscan order. At San 
Lorenzo^ on the Parana^ below Santa Fee^ there 
is also a monastery of Franciscans, but their numbers 
are also small. At Buenos Ayres^ there are five mo« 
nasteriesy one of Dominicans^ two of Franciscans^ one 
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de ta Merced, and oue de Beiermitas. The three firat 
are wliat are called casus grandes, that is, have a cer- 
tun jurisdictioD over other monasteries, according to 
the peculiar monastic divisiona or provinces in South 
America; for there are what may be called monasUc 
as well as ecclesiastic and civil divisions.* The 
casas grandes of Buenos Ayres have jurisdiction over 
foor ecclesiastical provinces. The monks are about 
twenty-five or thirty in number in each, and are sup- 
ported by rents from their real property, from funds at 
interest, and other property; they have enough to live 
upon, hut are not rich. There are two convents, that 
of San Catalina, and of San Juan. The Srst is pos- 
sessed of sufficient funds for the comfortable subsist- 
ence of thirty or forty nuns; in the other, they support 
themselves by their owa industry, with some occa- 
sional pions donations; they also undertake the educa- 
tion of young ladies, as at Nen' Orleans. Cordova 
contains four monasteries and two convents, and about 
the same number of monks and nuns as at Buenos 
Ayres; the people of Cordova are said to be the great- 
est devotees in thtt United Provinces, as Buenos 
Ayres is the most liberal. Santiago del Estero, Tu- 
cuman, Catarmarca, Salta, aud Jujuy, have eleven 
monasteries, but the monks support themselves with 
difficulty in the present state of things. The revolu- 
tion has fallen very heavily on this class of people 
every where. 

Potoiii contains six moaasteries and two convents. 
They were formerly richly endowed, but on account 



* An ecclesiastical province means nothing more than a bishop- 
ic; the jurisdiction of the casas ^aades is arbitrary. 
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■ of the rapid decsy o( the city, their revenues are bare- 
H ly Bofficient to support them; but they find an inex- 
H baustible fuad ia the superstition of the Feruvtans. 
V Gbuquisaca (or Ch8rr,as] has five monasteries aid 
three convents; all richly endowed, and enjoying ex- 
tensive revenaea, as these are derived from cultivated 
lands. Cochabamba has five monasteries and foir 
convents, one of them in Mis<iue, and another .a 
Clisa; they are all rich. Santa Cruz has four mouai- 
teries which are poor. Oruro has four, hut all ex- 
tremely poor. The province of La Paz, has by far tie 
greatestnumber, and with revenues nearly equal to ill 
the rest put together. It will be seen by the foreg)- 
ing stateraeut, that there is a surprising difference Ib- 

Itween the religious establishments of the lower piD- 
vioces, and those on the heads of La Plata. 
During our stay, the festival of Corpus Chriati cc- 
curred. For a whole week the inhabitants abstainid 
from all labor, the shops were shut up, the cbarctes 
constantly crowded with people, while a great nun- 

>ber of ladies were continually seen going to and frcm 
the different churches; and as they have a prescribed 
number of ave mariaa to say, they mutter them as tluy 
pass along. Some of them go to nine or ten churchiSf 
and arc never accompanied by gentlemen, but mive 
aloug iu family groups, the children going befire, 
preceded by a black servant carrying a small canet 

I to kneel upon, the mother following the flock. I vaa 
struck with the uncommon neatness of their dress, ^- 
nerally black, with silk stockings, of which they are 
passionately fond. The last day of the festival tvat 
closed by pompous processions, carrying saints, and 
chaunting at all the diffcreat corners of the streets. 
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So many kutbors have described UieM UagBificent 
|vocessioD8, that I shall not trouble the reader with 
minute account of them. They prove that veneration 
for their religion has not ceased as it did in the revo- 
lution of France, although the attention of the pet^le 
has been diverted to a variety of other objects. 

I am aware that in the course of this work, I have 
seen thiD^s in a more favorable light than most others, 
[erbitpg from a natural inclination to be pleased instead 
of finding fault. There ia no doubt that much might be 
Mid of the faults discoverable on the reverse of tbe 
Redal. Favorable accounts of countries, without any 
ol the couuterbalanciog disadvantages, are very apt to 
deceive; aware of ray natural inclination, and warm 
fillings in favor of tbe success of the cause, I have en- 
diBVored to guard against too favorable a represents- 
tifu, and perhaps may in some particulars, have from 
tlis caution^ done them injustice. On the whole, I do 
net know that even if I could reconcile it to my feel- 
ings to expatriate myself for any country on earth, I 
slould like to settle at present in the United Pro- 
Tiices, aod still less in the dominions of Arligas,: and 
I Jo not know that I would advise any friend to do 
«o, no matter what his occupation might be. I am 
writing for my own country, and not for others. Al- 
tbcugh Buenos Ayres cannot be said to be toto deviaoa 
ab erhe, yel it is very far removed from the civilized 
world. The difference in the municipal laws, the re- 
mans of Bpanish despotif^m, the want of that feeling of 
comfort and security in private life, perhaps known only 
among us, and the present unsettled state of affairs, are 
serious objections. There is no certainty that some fac- 
tion will not league with the military and overturn the 
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goverameiit. The sayage character of the population 
of the plains; the gloominess of the colonial catholic 
faith; Uie low state of literature and the artS; compar- 
ed, to other civilized countries^ and in fact; the new- 
ness of all the arts of civilization; are serious consider- 
ations. The feverish state of the public mind from the 
doubt still hanging over them as to the result of the 
contest-— one day depressed; and the next extrava- 
gantly elated — distrusts sown among them, a thou- 
sand warring interests; jealousies; hatreds; envieS; 
shew themselves when we look at the counterpart 
of the picture. There is but one Ameriqa like 

OURS. 

Towards the latter part of our stay the affairs of the 
counbry wore a most gloomy aspect Accounts were dai- 
ly received that the Spanish army was continually ad- 
vancing towards Santiago. The uneasiness of the pub- 
lic mind cannot well be conceived. Bat when the * 
news arrived of the dispersion of the army of San,. 
Martin at Talca; the effect was such as to produce a 
kind of settled gloom over the city. The streets were 
almost deserted; and an anxiety prevailed among all 
classes which could not have been greater if their own 
fate had been at issue. The enemies of San Martin 
were busily at work; placards were stuck up; it was 
supposed by the old Spaniards; and the friends of 
Oarrera experienced a secret satisfaction; which they 
could with difficulty conceal. Before this they repre- 
sented San Martin as a deep designing mau; who 
made a tool of O^Higgins; they now spoke of him as 
an imbecile pretender; and one of them observed to 
me; ^^if he can get out of this scrape; I will acknow- 
ledge that he is a clever fellow.^^ They told me that 
VOL. n. 89 
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lie had resigned the command of the army to general 
Brayere, od findinghimself entirety incompetent to the 
task, and had resolved to fight at the head of bis ca- 
valry.* If true, the fact only proved, that he was ac- 
tuated by a higher motive than selfish pride. A. few 
days, however, brought the account of the splendid 
victory of Maipu. I shall not attempt to describe the 
sensation produced in the city by this important event, 
and which greatly surpassed all expression of popu- 
lar feeling I had ever witnessed. ''The capital," saya 
Funes, "from its extreme depression was now elevated 
to the highest pilch of joy. The streets, before silent 
and fearful, were suddenly filled by the inhabitants; 
like the blood, which after some momenta of deep sus- 
pense, and anxioas fear, rushes' again from the heart 
to the extremities of the body. The scenes which 
ensued, can only he conceived by those who have 
witnessed the sublime effusion of popular feeling, 
when each thinks his own happiness that of his pos- 
terity, his friends, and bis country are entirely in- 
volved. There was a general and almost universal 
exclamation, 'at last we ake independent!' 
While San Martin was hailed as the genius of the 
revolution." 

" Braj-ere left the army after the affair of Talca lu disgrace. 
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DEPAlTUmB mOM Bt7Blf08 ATEK^-^TOUOR AT SAW SALtAOO 
ISLAIIO OV lfAaaAmiTTA-*AUUTAL DT THB UNlTBD tTATCS* 



As the time of oar departare drew near^ oar im-* 
patience to return to oar native coantry increased. To- 
wards the latter end of Aprils we bid adiea to Baenoe 
Ayres, a namber of the most respectable citizens at- 
tending as to the beach. On the 29th the Oongresa 
weighed anchor from off Monte Yideo^ and tonched 
at Maldonado^ to take in supplies. Here we expe- 
rienced a dreadful pampero^ from which we consider- 
ed our escape peculiarly fortunate. On the 4th of 
May^ we took our departure from this place with a 
favorable wind. We had a fine ran to Cape Frio^ 
which we made the seventh day after leaving the 
river. 

The commodore observes^ ^^it was on the 11th of 
May I feU in with Gape Frio^ and past it within a 
few leagues. Kept upon a wind heading north*east 
At ten o'clocki P. M. got bottom in twenty-live fa- 
thomsi coral rock. No sounding of this kind being 
laid down in my chart, I felt much alarmed, and more 
particularly so as the night proved very dark and 
rainy^ with heavy squalls, sometnaes heading off 
north by east At meridian lost soundings, having 
past as I imagine over this ledge of rocks lying off 
St* Thome, distant at least thirty miles. Cape St. 
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Thome is laid dowa in twenty-one degrees fifty min- 
utes south latitude. I came into these souadiogs in 
latitude twenty-one degrees twenty-five miouteg, and 
carried them in a north-easterly direction to latitade 
twenty-one degrees thirty-seven minutes, having from 
twenty-nine to thirty-seven fathoms, and immediately 
after shoaling to thirty-three fathoms, there was no 
bottom with one hundred and twenty fathoms of line. 
The wind then drew round to an cast-north-easterty di- 
rection, and blew in tremendous squalls, with much 
rain; and fearing as I did, that if I continued on, bor- 
dering along the coast until I came up with the Abrol- 
h»9 shoals, which give broken soundings at least two 
hundred miles off the land, that the wind might come 
back toils natural point, tbe-flouth-east, and embay 
me, I reluctantly tacked to south-east, a&d before I 
could make my easting, 1 was set to the south of Cape 
Frio, by a strong current setting about sonth-soath- 
west or south-west. The wind continued to blow 
from north to north-north-east heading us up on each 
tack for twelve days, which entirely disappointed us 
iu our prospect of a fine passage to St. Salvador.'' 

During this unpleasant period of contrary winds, 
we were driven nearly into the supposed latitude and 
longitude of the island of Portuguese Ascension, 
whose existence is a subject of doubt among naviga- 
tors; a singular circumstance, considering how com- 
pletely this sea has been explored for the last hun- 
dred years. A description and drawing is given of 
it by Frezier; but the Russian navigator, Kreuzea- 
stern, a few years ago devoted some time in search of 
it witliout success. From the circumstance of seeing 
several land birds, at the distance of five or six bun- 
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dred milei from any known shore^ we were almost 
induced to believe^ that we were near this fabled 
island^ as it is now supposed to be. 

After a passage of twenty-five days from Rio La 
Plata, we came in sight of Ban Salvador^ or Bahia. 
^<I found in running in for this place, li strong north- 
easterly current, setting at least one and a half knots 
the hour, produced no doubt by the south-south-west 
wind, which had blown almost a gale for two or three 
days. My ship was brought down to close reefed 
topsails and storm-staysails, in standing off upon a 
wind, after having made my run as nearly as pru- 
dence dictated, the night being dark and weather very 
squally. I tacked at eight o'clock, P. M. and stood 
off under easy sail, going with a high head sea, two and 
a half knots the hour, until four, A. M. when I tacked 
on west, and made more sail; and at six, A. M. saw 
the land, bearing north-west, supposed to be the cape. 
I stood in until it was ascertained to be so, and at 
eight o'clock, A. M. the weather looking'very bad and 
blowing hard, I stood off again until ten o'clock. A* 
M. when the weather clearing and moderating in some 
degree, I wore and stood in again, and at meridian 
observed, in latitude thirteen degrees and nine* minutes 
south. Cape St. Antonio, bearing west-north-west 
three- fourths west, distant four or five leagues, cro- 
nomoler longitude, agreeing exactly with the chart, 
contained in the East India Pilot, but our charts dif- 
fering from it, thirty miles, in laying down this 
cape; I am at loss which to rely on. 

^<I continued standing in upon a wind heading from 
west to west-south-west, sa^ng fast to leeward with 
the current and sea, until the cape bore, or rather the 
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fortress, standing on tlie spU of (he cape, nearly nortli, 
vrben I perceived the color of the water alter sudden- 
ly, indicatiDg sountlings. I bove the lead with thirty- 
five fathoms, and got uo bottom. la a few mioates, 
got eighteen fathoms; next cast fifteen, next twelve, 
and then nine, when the ship was bove in stays, anil 
Inckily came round, for there ia no knowing how 
much water a few minutes more might bave ^ven tu. 
It was now four o'clock. The fortress bore north 
half east, and were distant from it about two and a half 
leagues, while this eboal is laid down in all my 
charts, at the distance of four mites, with four fathoms. 
This apprehension, and finding no attention paid to 
my signals for a pilot, I stood off until four o'clock, 
A. Af. when I tacked, and at an early hour again 
Hade the land. The land to the nortb-oast of St. 
Salvador, cannot he mistaken. For ten leagues there 
are no very prominent parts, although the land is con- 
siderably elevated, anrl somewhat irregular and 
broken; hut it may always be known from six to 
ten leagues from the cape, by its white, spotted, 
chalky appearance, somewhat resembling linen spread 
upon a green sward to bleach." 

Not being able to procure a pilot, the commodore 
determined to run in by his charts, which be effected 
without any accident. On our approach to this great 
city, we descried a forest of masts, indicating its great 
importance as a commercial place. The entrance to 
the harbor is by no means as safe as that of Rio, and 
from its width, not so easily fortified. The harbor b 
one of the most spacious in the world, bordered by a 
most beiuiliful picturesque country, in a high state of 
cultivation in cotton, cocoa, coffee, and sugar. Tbe 
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city is situated upon a hill^ several hundred feet in 
height^ bu^A considerable part of it occupies the sides 
of the hill^ and the narrow strip of land at its base. 
The upper; or new town, is much better built, and has 
an air of cleanliness, unusual in Portuguese towns. 
The king touched here, on his arrival in the country, 
and a monument has been erected in one of the public 
gardens, commemorative of the event. Mr. Hill, the 
American consul, a gentlemen of fine talents and agree- 
able manners, came on board, and escorted us to his 
house, where we were shewn every mark of attention 
and hospitality. We called on the governor, the 
count dos Palmas^ who succeeds the count dos Arcos, 
lately appointed prime minister. 

On the fifth of June, having laid in every necessary 
supply, the commodore resolved to make sail for the 
United States.'*' ^^\bout foup o'clock, P. M. with 
the ebb tide just making, we weighed anchor, and 
commenced beating out of the harbor. At seven 
o'clock, it became very dark and squally, with the 
wind right in, and the pilot who had insisted on leav- 
ing us an hour before, saying we were as far as he 
could take us, on finding his canoe filling astern, he 
became so alarmed, as to be quite useless. I suffered 
him to depart, although not clear of the western shoal, 
which runs off several leagues, and as long as I could 
see the light-house on the castle of St Antonio, I 
kept under way beaUng out; but at length it became 
so dark and squally, that I determined to come to an ' 
anchor, and did so in thirteen fathoms." The next 

* I have omitted mtnj interestii^ particulars, which I intended - 
to have stated, suflering somewhat from indisposition, and being 
worn out by continual application for several months. 
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day we succeeded in gaining the open sea^ and pro- 
ceeded on our voyage. We had a delji^htful run 
along the coast; passing between the continent and 
the island of Fernyando de Naronka^ thus shortening 
our distance considerably. 

^^On Sunday^ the twenty-first of June^ at nine 
o'clock; P. M. my reckoning was out, and the ship 
had been previously put under her three topsails^ 
double reefed; steering down west from latitude ob- 
served at meridian^ eleven degrees twenty-four mi- 
nutes north; the north-east end of Tobago lying (by 
Bowditch) in eleven degrees twenty-nine minutes. . I 
continued to ran down all night; the moon shining 
quite bright; but saw no land. At day-light; made 
all sail; and hauled up west by south; believing we 
bad been deceived by the currents; we had allowed by 
lunars and our cronometer; when at nine; A. M. on 
Monday; the island of Grenada was discovered bear- 
ing west*south-we8t I then discovered by examin- 
ing the ^Personal Narrative' of Humboldt; (one of 
the most accurate observers of latitude and longitudes 
that has ever written;) that the north-east end of 
TobagO; lies in latitude eleven degrees seventeen mi- 
nutes south; which added to a strong current setting 
to the north-west; had occasioned our passing Tobago 
without seeing it." 

On Tuesday; the twenty-third; we anchored in 
Pampatar roadS; the island of Margaritta; far famed 
for its heroic repulse of Morillo; had the appearance 
of a bleak and barren rock. The next day I went on 
shore with an officer. We found the village; which 
might at one time have contained several hundred souls; 
in a state of ruin. I waited on the governor; a kind of 
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ludhiQ about seven feet high. Od ioquiriug fur 
Gomes, the governor of the island, he told me that be 
was at the village of Assumption, some miles in 
the interior. I then made arrangements for horses 
to ride over the next day, in order to pay him a visit. 
Accordingly early the next morning, the commission- 
ers, the commodore, several officers of the ship, Mr. 
Read, and myself, went on shore. After being de- 
tained sometime, we were mounted on some wretched 
animals, so small and poor as to be just able to ctirry 
UB. We passed through a pour sandy country, bor- 
dered by high naked hills, but as we approached As> 
sumption, its appearance grew somewhat belter. Near 
the town, we were shown the valley where Morillo 
bad been defeated, with the loss of ftfleen hundred 
men. When we cousider that this victory was 
achieved by peasants, the greater part of whom were 
armed only with stones, it deserves to rank with those of 
the days of William Tell. A breakfasta /a/oiirc/ieKe, 
was provided for us by Ot)me9, who received us with 
hospitality. He is a man of stern countenance, and 
Herculean frame; his complexion is very fair, whicb 
1 consider somewhat sjogular in a native of tfaesa 
islands. There were fifteen or twenty officers, whose 
Complexions were not so fair, but who shone out well 
in their uniforms. I was much pleased with two 
young men, who arrived tu invite as to dine at Griego, 
with their father, .general Arismeudi, who we now 
learned was in the island. The invitation was ac- 
cepted by Mr. Read, lieuteaants Clack and Vorheea, 
but the commodore and tlie commissioners declined on 
account of the excessive heat 

Some distance from Assumption, we crossed it 
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rapid stream^ whose channel was weU supplied wiik 
watcr^ and its borders shaded by trees ef a prod^ou 
size; after this we passed a number of small cabins 
and cultivated patches along the road sid% for two 
or three miles^ when we gradnally begaa to asMnd tho^ 
mountains^ which are as high as the AUeghanies^ and 
their sides^ until cleared for cultivation^ covilred with 
wood. We saw a great minibc^r ^f ssMtll patches^ a 
few acres each, where the inhabitants cultivate aiaai- 
dioca^ cotton^ bananas^ and Indian corn. We oroasod 
the mountain through what we should call a gap^ aa 
extremely narrow de£le. When at the aonunit^ wa 
descried a beautiful valley bdow^ about six miles 
long and three broad^ running down to the aea^ bot 
hemmed in by mountains on the other sides^ but 
which presented innumerable clearings^ and small 
patches of cultivation^ without any vbible habita- 
tions; these were probably cotistructed of reeds, and 
hid among the trees. The valley bad been laid waste 
by the Spaniards, and all the cocoa trees cut down. 
The soil is good the whole distance to the village^ 
and the road bordered by huts very slightly con- 
structed. 

We found Arismendi a small man. rather taciturn, 
but of an aspect firm and undaunted. His entertain- 
ment was very far beyond . any thing I could bavo 
expected at this place; several of the officers waited 
on the guests, and they appeared to take pleasare in 
addressing each other in the French style of citizen. 
Toasts were drank, accompanied with music and dis- 
charges of artillery. Our horses having been turned 
out, we found ourselves compelled to remain here all 
night A ball was got up, but not in the most refined 
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taite. Buly the next monuDg we took leave of Aris« 
aendi^ and returned on board the Congress. 

The island contains a population of twenty tboasand 
•oulsi who an chiefly peasantry^ who subsist by culti- 
vating small spots of ground. As we passed along in 
the cool of the morning, we saw a number at work in 
these miniature fields. THeir general dress is cotton 
pantaloons and shirty of their own manufacture. The 
island is strongly fortified; redoubts and forts are con- 
structed on every height, near which the enemy would 
have to pass. 

The news of the victory of Maipu, which we 
broughtf produced great rejoicing, and we afterwards 
learned, had a considerable effect on the provinces of 
Yenesnela and New Grenada. I must waive for the 
present, .an accodnt of the events of the struggle for 
independence in this quarter. The part taken in the 
war of New Grenada, by our countryman, the gal- 
lant Macaulat, is familiar to most Americans. I 
regret that I am prevented at present from dwelling 
upon this part of our voyage. 

Having embarked on board the Congress, the com- 
modore set sail, and in nineteen days we arrived with- 
out accident in Hampton Roads. 
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A LETTER 



(Dsi (MDnrsiD ijsxasmoissi MVMm^ 



BT AN AMERICAN. 



TO JAMES MONROE, PBE8IDENT OF THE UNITED 81*ATES. 



"More powerful each, as needful to the i«it. 

And in proportion as it bleaaes, blesL** 

von. 



Sifr— The discovery of America, the separatioii of the British 
colonies, and the present struggle for independence in the colo- 
nies of Spain» are three of the most interesting occurrences of the 
last thousand years. Columbus, in search of a passage which 
would change flie track of eastern commerce) discovered a new 
world, possessing greater riches than the east, and capable of sus- 
tuning a population neariy equal to all the rest of the globe. Al- 
though disappointed in one otgect, he succeeded in opening sources 
of wealth to Europe, which have changed its condition for the bet- 
ter, in every department of life. The discovery of America ena- 
bled Europe to react) a point of improvement, which she could not 
otherwise have arrived at for centuries, if at all. Those who fol- 
lowed Columbus, with little or no scruple, appropriated to them- 
selves whatever was found in the newly discovered countries, peace- 
ably sometimes, but in most instances, by violence and cruelty. 
The inhabitants of America, in some districts numero|is and far ad- 
vanced in civilization, were regarded by the Spaniards with little 
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man respect than the wild beuts of the forest They were de- 
stroyed without pitj, their possessions were seized without com- 
punction, and all the principles of humanity and justice, violated 
without remorse. • 

The superior skill of the Garopeaas in tlie arts, derived from 
the use of letters, which preserve the discoveries of the inge- 
nious, and enable the human mind to advance towards perfection, 
necessarily placed the unfortunate Americans in the power of 
their invaders. The first discovery of America, and the subse- 
quent encroachments, were alike the acta of enterprising indi- 
viduals, although their respective sovereipis were careful to conie 
in for the lion's share. Ai (o (boee portions of America where 
vast regions lay waste, (for the possession as hunting groonds bj 
a few wandering tribes, could scarcely be considered an aippro> 
prialion of the soil,) the lawa of God and nature might justify 
other members of the human family in talcing a sufficient portion 
of the common inheritance, for their sabsistence. TUs vu the 
case with respect to tlie country now possessed by us, who^ as the 
first of the colonies in forming an independent government, have 
become peculiarly entitled to the appellation of Americabs. Our 
conquests were principally over the aaperites of the climate and 
the earth; the axe and the plough were the weapons with which 
they were effected. If the natives have been sud&rert we are not 
to blame; the hunter cannot subsist by tlie side of Ibe cultivaton 
the wild animals, which furnish him subsistence, fly the fixed hs> 
bitations of man. As in the natural progressive stages of societj, 
so in relative position or vicinity, there must be a separation be- 
tween these two stales of human exhieac*. The hunter and the 
cultivator could uot be neighbors; the hunter, therefore, reUre^ 
And our settlements advanced. 

In other parts of the continent, the natives were far beyond the 
huster state. Although anaciiuainted with letters, they were not 
bartwrous. They had made na inconsiderable progress in tite art^ 
Ibcjr had their fixed seat* arcities, vying is population witli those 
of Europe or Asia. Thnra^ cultural advancement was that of a 
civilized people, and they bad learned, unfortunately for them, te 
bestow a factitious value upra those metals, which in the old world, 
vere regarded as the repreftentatives of wealth, and oscd as flie la^ 
dium of commerce. Such was the situation of M«%iro, Peru, and 
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«r SsbU Fm d« Bogota. TliMemhAiipy people were MMiMbj 
tkt Spnuardtwilk ft bftrinrous cupidi^- The asMilaiitt were a few 
mwkekitt aad lawleie pertea^ but thej received the epprobatioii of 
the aererelga^ wkecMM w when ftlL was qeieted, for thr larger there 
of the wffiL The a ofeteiga took peeeeeaioB of these coaatriee bj 
mieoT OF ooa^UBST, and even after the enterpritiag and indue* 
trioua of hit own aabjecta had fonned eettlenients and built citiesi 
the privilege of coMpieot was never abandoned. 

hoM the diecovety until the preeeut daj, the sovereigns of 
tpsin and their European oub)eet% had but one tfain^ in view} to 
draw tteyeateet pos^le advantage from the colonies, without re* 
gard to their proeperiff • What sums have diey not furnished to 
be spent abroad, or rather squandered in wars and in the eztrava- 
I^UMO of eonrts) Their advancement, farther than this object was 
antweredy was regarded with indiflerence. Their misery and 
wretchedaesSy would have been preferred, if by that means the ra- 
fnoity of the oppressor wenld have been more fully gratifed They 
werot in laet^ r e gar d e d aa mere appendagesy very useful and con- 
venient, but forming no part of the body poKtic, and therefore in- 
capable of communicating a single sensation. 

The policy pursued by the diflferent European states towards the 
edonies, received a tinge from their peculiar characters, unavoid- 
ably influenced by the peculiar situation and nature of the colony 
itself, keeping always in view the sole advantage of the European 
sovereignty, no matter how injurious it might be to the colony. 
The Spaniards^ fiir instance, found some districts abundant in the 
precious metals, here every pursuit was discouraged, and even foi^ 
bidden, not necessarily connected with the working of the mines. 
Here neither agriculturOf manufactures, commerce, nor even con- 
siderable population was of much importance; and when they at- 
tained a stinted growth, it was in despite of the general policy. 
.The mine districts have been condemned at once to barrenness and 
poverty, more through the policy of the sovereign than by nature. 
If permitted to profit by their rational advantages, they would 
prosper even if the soil should be barren, by exchanging for things 
more necessary. But regarding solely the Spanish interests, these 
districts have been closed like caverns where the light of day is 
not seen.* And to what end is this? These riches must be trany- 

* It awj be a queitkm, wlitt riglit a natioo, vho tnjnjt a free iatereoui'se vidi 
aU olhcn, bu to preeludt aU ollwn from afree egreM nrto her iefTitorin^ 
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ported abroad to gratify the idle debaucherj of a court; and re* 
lactantlj to benefit the nnshackled indaatrj of BeigM><nring na- 
tions. Thb selfishness appeared in ererj thing; when the colonies 
could procure what was barely sufficient to exchange fpr the commo- 
dities which the crown permitted to be furnished them, by those 
of her subjects, or eren the subjects of other nations^ to whom she 
sold the priTil^;e; all further advancement was deemed unneces- 
sary and therefore checked, lest they mig^t cease to want those 
articles, mostly of the first necessity, which the crown was desirous 
of supplying. Agriculture in some districts was permitted to grow 
to a certain extent; manufactures Were every where forbidden, 
and in some places only tolerated from necessity; commerce was 
placed under such restrictions, as to enable it merely to wither. 
This is the reason why countries which have been settled so many 
hundred years, are still so thinly inhabited. What would have 
been the condition of South America at this moment, if her growth 
had not been checked by bonds and chains? Horses, caittle, and 
sheep, in South America, have increased without number, but 
with too much truth it might be said. 



"Man ii the only plant that dwindled there.*' 

Not indeed in his mental faculties, but in numbers; for the aggre- 
gate population in Spanish America, has notoriously decreased. 

The portions of Spanish America that have been cursed, or 
blessed, just as one may choose to consider it, with mines, is not 
such as to circumscribe their pursuits. The inhabitants in gene- 
ral, might gain their living by the cultivation of the soil, and the 
preparation of articles of commerce. But unhappily, they are 
cultivators without a market; and have fallen back into the shep- 
herd life, the second stage of civilization. To countries on which 
nature has showered her choicest gifts, it is not surprising that thou- 
sands of European Spaniards should be enticed, and it is natural to 
suppose, that population without somecheck would rapidly increase. 
To hold out encouragement to emigration was necessary; Spain, 
without fear of crippling her colonies, could impose such burthens 
as would at the same time, retard their progress and procure a 
present supply. These burthens were to be increased with the 
growth of the colonies. This might be practised with a foresight 
of the future strength of the colonies, and the fear of their revolt. 
Most probably it proceeded from her insatiate avarice. 
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Jeilousy, wUch hat general]/ been regarded as the character- 
istic of the Spaniardt bad some share in imposing the restrictions, 
and establishing the seclusion from the rest of the world, which 
has GonTorted the conntrj of the Spanish colonist into a prison, 
guarded with as much Tigilancc as the seraglio of an eastern 
despot Foreigners have been excluded from intercourse with the 
cdonies, for the same reason that every species of industry and 
enterprise on their part was forbidden, wherever there was an 
opportunity on the part of the crown to sell a privilege, or turn 
pedlar kselC tiid supply the subject at the most extortionate 
prices** We shall be asked of what use would colonies be with- 
out these advantages? I ask in turn, what men, possessed of sufli- 
<;ieni strength, would submit to be colonists on such terms? It is 
not surprising that the British colonies, so much later in their es- 
tablishmenty and in a soil and climate so inferior, should have so 
far outstripped those of Spain. 

The British colonies were established under more happy aus- 
pices. The spirit of liberty had been fostered by several impor- 
tant occurrences. The human mind had been unchained by the 
reformation; and the frequent resbtance to the exertion of abso- 
lute power in the sovereign, had produced such an acknowledg- 
ment of mauy of the essential rights of man, in such a permanent 
form, as to be eadly appealed to. Numerous safeguards of liberty 
had been established. The colonists carried with them the seeds 
of liberty which they transplanted in a more congenial soil, where 
they could grow up without being overshadowed by kings and 
nobles. The ooi.onists werk the freest of the free. The 
habit of reducing ri^ts to a permanent and tangible record, had 
^ven rise to the Various charters under which the different colo- 
nies were established.t They were permitted ta overcome the 
first difficulties, inseparable from their situation, with little or no 
assistance; the Indian nations who opposed their settlements, were 
subdued; the lands were cultivated, and cities began to rise on the 
shores of the Atlantic. The colonial trade in a short time, gave 

* The numerous rojtl inonopoliet, tobtMo, nit, quickaiWer, playiog cards^ 
ke. are well known. 

t We could not be laid to be eontendiof; to gain our liberties-^we wero alreaify 
tree. The South-Amerieani In their country, are endeatonng to rise from a tUte 
of degradatioa to one of freedom. 
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employment to thoasanda of EnglUiimen.anil av&liiable market 
was Boon opened for British DiaDuTactures. Here, with little or 
no expense to England, a vast treasure of wealth waa displayed 
to her enterprise and industry. The culonies increased ra[ndly In 
consequence of their partaking of ttic freedom which was in some 
measure peculiar to Great Britain; it was not long, however, be- 
fore these advantages on the part of Britain were abused; the co. 
lonists were disgusted with the disposition manifested by her, to 
consult only her own momentaiy interests, and they were contin- 
ually insulted by the insolence of the court favorites sent over 
to enrich themselves at their expense; and this, in countries where 
there were no distinction of ranks in society; where the preten- 
sions of birth were but little known; where there was no gentry 
entitled by hereditary right to reverence and worship. We con- 
stituted the true elements of republicanism. Fortunately for us. 
Great Britain had delayed the exercise of arbitrary power until 
bur ancestors had begun to feel their strength. Two millions of 
freemen after a long and arduous struggle against one of the moat 
powerful states of the old world, were at last acknowledged an in- 
dependent nation. Our population, our wealth, oor strength, have 
increased with a rapidity unexampled. W'c havti become ten 
times more important even to the nation which endeavored to 
chain us down, in «pite of all the arts which her folly has practised 
to excite our enmity; to the wfiote vorld we are becoming each day 
more useful, and even necessarif. 

If our independence were an event of such magnitude, so uni- 
versally interesting, what must be that nf the whole continent^tlie 
whole of the new world! In us the birth of a nation was hailed, by 
the rest of mankind, with joy— we are low about to behold the 
birth of empires. Eighteen millions of souls are now struggling to 
be free; forming no compact and continued settlement, but sepa- 
rated into four or five vast ciMnpartments, and tliinly distributed 
over large districts— finable to co-operate in arms from their great 
distance from each other, and the intervening desarts and moun- 
tains, yet uniting in heart to shake off the European yoke. We 
behold the inh^ilants of regions, which for centuries have fur- 
nished the wealth to stimulate the industry not only of Europe 
and America, but even of Asia, about to take their mighty desti- 
nies into their own hands; atMut to give a full development to 
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their reioarees; to eitablidi goTernments, and most probably on 
the beat and wiseat modela« to form a chain of confederacies, unit"> 
ed bj a thousand communitiesy not of famil j« but of wise and use- 
ful intercourse; in fine^To prepare the way foe the most splen^ 

DED REYOLUnONi THAT HAS EVER BEEN WITHESSED ON THE EARTH 4 

Mighty must be that revolution which will be effected by nearly 
half the habitable world, when suffered without restraint to unfold 
its resources and augment its population. Nations do not 
flourish most in solitary existence and seclusion; it b the contin- 
ued intercourse and commerce of nations with each other, which ci<< 
vilize mankind, and lay open the fields of enterprise and indus- 
try. What nation could be blotted out from the map without in- 
jury to all that would remain? Its trade gave bread to thousands^ 
nay gave life to thousands who but for this, would never have ex-» 
isted. How interesting then to all the world, is the birth of the 
American empires, whose commerce will soon add incalculably to 
the fund upon which the industry of nations may draw! A scene 
more magnificent never ^burst on the eye of philosophy.** Can 
any one for a moment doubt, that under the government of Spain 
these events can never take place? With one of the finest coun* 
tries in Europe, if deprived of the colonies, and compelled merely 
to use the advantages in her future intercourse with them, that 
Great Britain has with the United States, she may yet be re- 
generated and become more wealthy and respectable than she 
would be with all the gold and silver of America, bestowed upon 
her idleness and sloth. The discovery of America has already 
produced wonderful effects, but when we compare these effects 
with the stupendous consequences that must follow its indepen* 
dence, they seem as nothing. No one can contemplate the future 
state of America without having his mind filled with the most 
magnificent ideas, and the most sublime conceptions* The dawn 
of that glory which the discovery of America will shed upon the 
world, is but just beginning to appear. Hitherto it has been a dis- 
covery locked up. 

The separation of the American colonies, has been regarded by 
men of foresight, as an event that in the course of time would hap. 
pen, in spite of every precaution to prevent it There is nothing 
more natural than to suppose, that when the vast tracts of country 
on this side of the Atlantic, should obtain a population suited to 
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their extent, this must so Tar aurpass tliat of the Bnrope&it state 
that this last would become <he mere satellite. The colonies 
could not be [wrsuailed to remain the ^ubonlinate nod inferior, 
when the old state had fallen into comparative insignificance. Let 
us suppose all the nations of Europe, removed from Spftin three 
thousand mileH, and held by her In colonial subjection? The very 
nig^stion of the idea eihibits its absurdity. When James I. 
Qoited the crown of Scotland to ^at of England, some expressed 
an apprehension that England would become a province; the very 
reverse of which wat the natural con§equence. In politics, ms tn 
astronomy, it is a law of nature, that the smaller bodies most rc- 
Tolve arounil the larger. The moment the colony exceeds (he viii 
state in numbers, and is at the same time equal in spirit and in- 
telligence, the tatter must necessarily take the place before occu- 
pied by the colony, or a separation ensues. 

There is another reason for this tendency to separation. The 
colony and lheancientstate,must iu time become distinct nations; 
the diversity of habits and occupations, arising from the difler- 
encc of climate, and from the nature of the countries which thej 
occupy, considerable changes in the language and manners of both, 
would soon produce essential distinctions. Added to this, the of- 
fensive arrogance of the European, who fancier himself a superior 
being, as coming immediately from the original and purer fountatB 
of (he race, regarding with contempt, and despising the degenerate 
natives; who, in turn, would naturally feel indignation at the self- 
sufficient insolence and arrogance of tlie stranger. Of this, we 
had no little experience in our own country; before the revolutioa- 
aiy war, every Knglishmao thought himself entitled to allegiance 
from every American, and the natural deviation from Engliab 
manners, was considered a proof of degeneracy. This very re^ 
dily accounts for much of that unfriendly feeling, which has pre- 
vailed between this country and England, and which to superficial 
observers, appeared uunaturaU If the mere circumstance of Itv- 
ing in a distant country, and adopting different habtts, will in a 
few years bring about so great a diversity, this must be still great- 
er, where there is an actual difference of race. In the United 
States, we liave numbers from all the different nations of Eurc^; 
in hwith America, it is true, the colonists were more gener^y 
(iom the colonizing state, but the difference was more than moAr 
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vpbgr the Dvniberaef die ciTiHzed InditiiSy who still fermed agreal 
pi e fe t ' ti en of the populelieii of num j ports; and these in time be- 
aUne uitennized with the Boropean Spaniards, and their descen- 
dants, thus ferming a distinct people. The natives of the country 
cooM withoat dtficnttjr intem^n^, and have common feel* 
ings with these their conntiTnien; while the Europeans, who corid 
not form anj great proportioa of the wholes would be looked open 
as strangersbos foreigners at least, until thej had bom long set* 
tied in the colony^ had families, and became identited or anudga-> 
mated in the mass. The more the coiony increased its numbers* 
and the longer it continued a coleny, the fiurther would it be re^ 
mored in point of feelinf^ from the ancient state; the weaker* 
therefore^ the ties tothat state, and the greater the diflBculty of re* 
tainiag it in snfajectioB. When the habit, the charm, or magic, of 
dependence was once brsken, the ancient state would be regarded 
in the iaase li|^ as any other foreign state, and its attempts to 
bring back the colonies to subjection, coimidered in the same lig^t, 
as flm invasion of any other enemy. Hence i% is, that the naiiotts 
of North and Sooth America, have become j»alriois, defenders of 
their native soil; while Spain is acting the part of an invader, and 
amuoes herself with the belief, that she is endeavoring to quell the 
insorrectiott of a neighboring province, in which there still re- 
main the latent feelings of afliM^tion, like those of a disobedient 
child towards its parent Spain is not engpiged in reducing the 
revolt of Arragon or Catalonia, hU ihe is earrfing on a war 
i^pstNff m UttrniU imtkmf or nations, with the greatest passibU 
disadvantage. Nothing can eiceed the folly of such an attempt. 
For even if she should be successful for the present, can she pro- 
duce a change in their minds? She might as well think of s»aking 
war on the elements. The timk will come when thby must 
BE pmnE. 

It is very evident, that the Spanish colonies had long ago be- 
come a diftrent people from the European Spaniards, and as (he- 
natural consequence, mutual dislikes and jealousies would'be che- 
rished. They must have long since felt that they were a people 
held in sobfection. lliey could naturally ask, "iiow long does 
Spain mean lo consider us as appendages to her monarchy, as 
slaves fastened to the wheels of her chariot, to swell her vanity 
and pomp? Are we to be colonies for ever? Must we renounce 
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alt hope, HiAt «-e may Uj claim (o some of the honurs ol' our be- 
lor«d native soil? That we may be permitted to improve and or- 
nament tlie birth place of our ancestors, our own homes, the only 
cvuntry which pogsesses our alTeetions, the abode of our friends 
and relations? Are we to be restricted in all our enterprises, by 
strangers, who come (o us iis it were from another planet, who 
have no ties amongst us, and are indiSerent to the prosperity and 
improvement of our country? Shall we tamely submit to these 
task-masters, who will not ])ermit us to use our own, and who 
carry away the fruits of our industry, we know not whither?" The 
only answer that could be made by the oppressor, would be short 
and simple— "I have the power." This is denied. The madness the 
pride, tlie obstinacy of Spain are not yet satisfied, bnt the tcorld i$ 
satisfied, that a people who can defend tkemseluff for Im ytart, 
will he able to dtfend themselves for ever. 

The policy of Spain necessarily tended to create, and (o in- 
crease this deep-rooted enmity. Its government would soon be 
considered as an odious usurpation. The most pleasing subject 
of the tlioughts and conversation of the colonists, would be their 
liberation from this political bondage. They would look to the 
day, which would bring about this much de&ired event, witli some- 
thing like religious devotion. There is nothing more natural than 
the prevalence of such wishes. Even in extensive monarchies, 
which have the advantage of contiguity, or which have but slight 
separations, there is a coustaot tendency to fall by their own 
weight. In Cicero's orations against Verres, we have a fine picture 
of the thousanil impositiuns, to which the remote provinces must 
necessarily be subject; the almost irresponsible viceroys, gover* 
nors, and suli-agentSi sent to govern, or rather rob, excite endless 
vexations. Nothing can remedy tlie want of a centre of power, an 
original fountain of authority of their own. A country tlius se- 
parated, without a government of its own, is a world without a. 
sun. The distance from the metropolis, renders it imposstiblc to 
have feelings in common with it, or but few. No empire, there- 
fore, of extensive territory, and particularly when separated by 
oceans, can be of long duration, unless divided into se|)arate states, 
each possessing its own centre of power, to which the sympathy, 
passions, and interests of the people are attracted, BcMdes, 
being thus separated from tlie metropolis, rendering it impo^ 
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sible for the people of America, to have this commnnitj of 
feeling with the ^Europeans, and enabling the imported governors 
and dignitaries, to practise their abuses with impunity, that sepa- 
ration was caused bj an ocean of a thousand leagues. Bj placing 
America at such a distance from Europe, nature seems to have for- 
bidden the idea of rendering it dependencies, plantations, or 
appendages of petty European states. The king of Brazil acted 
a wise part, in transporting his court and government to his Ame- 
rican possessions, and converting the ancient seat of empire into a 
province; his American possessions had grown too considerable, to 
remain as a distinct colony; and although his form of government 
is not such as we should prefer to see generally prevail in Ame- 
rica, it is yet much better, than if he had attempted to retain them 
as colonies. He must, however, hasten to identify his interests 
with those of America"-4ie must cease to be European — he must 
escape from the trammels of European politics, or he will find his 
position an uneasy one. The royal family of Spain would have 
acted wisely for its own interests, in transporting itself to Mexico, 
and even George III. might have retained his American colonies, 
and bv this time have been master of the new world, had he trans- 
ferred his crown from the island of Great Britain to the American 
continent. 

Spain has been well aware of this disposition or tendency to 
separation on the part of the colonies, and to establish governments 
of their own. She knew that the colonial state was a forced one,, 
and too unnatural to be of long duration. She hud had, every 
where, frequent indications of the dispositions of the people, 
which she could not mistake. They were gradually becoming 
ripe for a separation, in spite of all the precautions, she could de- 
vise, to retard this so much dreaded state. An event, however, in 
which she took some share, (actuated no doubt by the desire of 
being freed from her ambitious neighbors, the English) served, con- 
trary to her expectations, to hasten this maturity. This was the 
successful emancipation of the United States. To avoid one 
evil, she encouraged another even more pernicious. Her colonies 
could not behold without uneasiness, the full enjoyment of the 
blessings of selffo>veniment and of fite constitution, in adjoining 
colonies* The imprisoned are tormentod by the desire to escape* 
as muchby tiieiittUmdlovsof laberlj,aaivtiielB|^ others in 
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tlie posBeasioi) of it. Thp precaulions of Spain for lii« prescrvx- 
lion of her c^lnnies, were increased, nnd llieir dinutitfactiDO in- 
creased in the tiamc proportion. All the pains which were Uken 
to prevent flie introduction of liberal principles into her colatuesi 
were in vain; the importation of goods maj be prohibitedi bnt 
thoughts will find their war like the rays of light; it is as vain to 
forbid the spreading nf knowledge, as to forbid the sun to ahine. 
The true principles of libci'ty havr. now gone abroad; thejr can 
ni'ver be re-consigned to the tomb of secrecy. The art of printing; 
must in time produce the liberty of the press, and where thaA pre- 
Tails, despotism is at an end. These principles shook Europe to 
its centre, and although restrained at length in some measure, 
they are still silently working their way. They found their way at 
last, tothe'more natural climes of Southern America; and we have 
seen that in America these principles have been invariably con- 
nected with the establishment of independence. FoTmerlt/ a r«* 
x-olution indicated tittle more than a chan^ of masters; it now 
means the establishment nf free government. The unexampled 
prosperity of the United States, the knowledge of which could not 
be concealed from the colonists, furnished the aliment to keep 
alive the fire, which hail been Ihus lighted up— 4heir triumph over 
all their enemies, and their contiuest over ail their difficulties tt 
)asl, must render this fire uneitinguishable. Tlie daring enter- 
prise and the intelligence of our citizens, who continually fminil 
their way into the Spanish colonies, in spiteof all the guards which 
the most watchful jealousy could establish, gave rise to reflections 
in the colonists, which they had not before conceived. For fwen- 
ty-five years before the revolutions in South America took place, 
t])cre was a slow, but progressive state of preparation for this mo- 
mentous occurrence. It is, tlierefore, a mistake to suppose, that 
the separation of tlie colonies, was a revolt produced by an unpre- 
meditated and acudental event — a sudden anti passing storm, 
which would soon be over — it was in fact the natural consumm*- 
tion of what had been long and gradually pre parings-hastened bj 
accidental circumstances, but not occasioned by them. 

There is nothing which tends so much to check the sympathy, 
we should be disposed to give the South Americans, in their pre- 
sent interesting struggle, as the |prev«iling idea that they are to- 
tally nnfit for self-govemnent; a chsncter whiclvwe bestow, vHh- 
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out diacriaiinationy tb all, although there b by no means an uni- 
formitj in the moral state of the different colonies. This is a 
topic, of which their enemies have availed themselves, unfortunate- 
\jf with great success* Thej are represented without dbtinction 
or discrimination, as in a state of extreme ignorance and debase- 
ment, (a state, by the by, which ought to cover the Spaniard with 
shame,) without any kind of information, and without morals, lazy» 
inconstant, worthless, at the same time violent, jealous, and cruel; 
composed of heterogeneous casts, likely to be split into separate 
factions, and if left to themselves, to exterminate each other, like 
the soldiers of Cadmus. In fact, no pains have been spared to 
represent them in the most hateful and disgusting colors, and there 
are many of us, who now take it for granted, that they are the most 
despicable of the human race. 

I^et us for a moment, inquire by whom this indiscrimate charac- 
ter is bestowed? It is given either by their bitterest enemies, or 
by those who are unacquainted with them, or whose opportunities 
have enabled to see them only in the meet unfavorable lights- 
Persons who have never seen a Southern American are in the ha« 
bit of condemning them all by the wholesale, as stnpid,.depraved« 
and worthless. Notwithstanding all this, if we consult the en* 
lightened travellers, who have visited those countries, we wUl find 
that they all concur in bearing testimony of their native intelli- 
gence, and of the number ot well informed and well ednci^ted peo^ 
pie, which they contain. But is it for us to repeat, or believe 
such slanders? We should recollect the character, which until 
lately, was charitably given to us throughout Eurq>e, and we 
should hesitate before we condemn a people, whom we have had 
no opportunity of correctly estimating. Until the American revo- 
lution, it was a fiuhionable opinion, extremely agreeable to Euro- 
pean vanity, that we degenerated in the new world, and if not 
continually renewed by European intelligence, would be in danger 
of losing the faculty of reason. How long since this slander has 
been refutedf There are countries, where it is believed even 
now; yet the enlightened, who knew that the true dignity of ha* 
man character does not depend upon climate or soil, but on the 
liberty and freedom of government, as necessary as the sun and 
air io plants, foretold what we should become, when left to our- 
selves. *■ Why is it,** asked an eloquent orator, ^hat the elave 
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looks ftuictly oh the siwt where Leonidsa otpiredf The nature of 
man hus not changed, btit Sparta has lost the government, which 
her liberty couhl not survive." 

Man is wtrj where a nobtr and lofty being, and if tlie burthen 
tvhich bows him to the earth, be removed, if the slavish bands, in 
which he is fastened are burst, he will suddenly rise with ease to 
the natural standard vf his chnracter. 

•■ Til IDwrtj alunr, Uut ei*n tlie flower 
or Hecting liru iit lustre Hml peKuinu, 
Ami we «■« weed* i«ilhom it." 

Our enemies in Europe are still in the habit, in spite of the proofs 
we have given, both in peace and war, of representing us as d^e> 
nerate, at least as incapable of any thing great These things we 
know to be the slander of malevolence and envy, repeated by i^ 
norance and pnrjodice; may we not in charity suppose, that all we 
have heard of the Southern Americans is not true? 

The standing topic of our enemies during our eventful struggle 
for independence, was our supposed incapacity for self-government. 
They represented us as being, in general, an uninformed people, 
our distance from the metropolis, fi-om the sun of knowledge, 
rendering it impossible for ui to know any thing; and of making 
any good use of our independence, even if it were possible for us 
togain.it. They said we were restless and factious, and would 
either fall into a state of hoirible anarchy, or from our intestine 
divisions, become a prey to tlie ambition of military chiefs. No- 
thing 6f all this happened, or was likely to happen. It is laments- 
Ue to see the proneness of the human mind to form opinions with- 
out data or experience; or to form geuend theories from a few 
isolated facts. It is a source of n thousand vexations in politics, 
in science, in morals, and in pliilosophy. It is this bigotry of opi- 
nion, which forms the greatest barrier to the march of the humui 
mind. The ignorant and the aj-rogant will ever believe, that what 
Ihfif <to not know to ej:ist,do«s not exist. I was once asked bjr 
a foreigner, why no books of original compositiuu were ever pub- 
lished in this country. For thjs simple reason, I replied, because 
you hove never read diem. We pronounce upon the character of 
the Soulh Americans, we declare them t<i lie deficient iji all those 
qualities, which we most prixe, not becaase we know tliem, but 
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because we do not It is thus that the vain and contemptible Af- 
liaifk or Astatic sovereign, pronounces the European to be aa in- 
ferior race — in a state of ignorance and barbarity. 

The character which we bestow upon our brethren of the south, 
would do injustice to the most unciyilized of our Indians. That 
information is as general among them, as amongst our people, no 
one, I presume, will pretend; jeU haye we made no progress sinco 
the American revolution? Let this question be answered. Three 
generations of freemen have arisen since that period, and each 
has undergone some improvement I would aslc amongst whom 
began our resistance to Great Britain, bj whom was it carried on 
and directed? Certainly bj the intelligent part of the community, 
who guided the uninformed, addressing themselves to passions, 
which belong to nature, not to education alone, and inculcating 
ideas, which had not before suggested themselves, to those who 
are not in the habit of reading and thinking. Compare the state 
.of general information and public spirit at that time with the pre* 
sent, and it will be found that the balance will be as much in favx>r 
of the present, as it is in favor of the actual state of our popula* 
tion, wealth, and public improvements. We had many well edu- 
cated men, especially in the different professions; we had a nume- 
rous class in the middle walk of life, that is, possessing a moderate 
share of wealth, and with sufficient leisure and opportunity, to . 
acquire enough of information to understand, and place a proper 
value upon their rights, and to appreciate the advantages of a 
separation from Great Britain. Has it ever. been pretended, that 
such a population is po where to be found in South America? I 
am far from pretending, that the great mass of its population is as 
well prepared as ours were, but let it be recollected, that we estab- 
lished at once not only a free government, but the freest that had 
ever been known in the world; it does not follow, that because the 
Southern Americans cannot establish a government within manj 
degrees as free as ours, that they are therefore incapable of any 
thing but absolute despotism* 

It would not be difficult to prove, that there are some strong 
features of resemblance in the southern population to our own* 
and which have a great tendency to qualify them for free govern, 
ment The means of acquiring affluence, for instance, were suffi- 
cient tp raise up in every village or district^ families sufficiently 
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•tease in their circumstances, tP acquire some informatioft. mini 
to maintain n respettalile clinracler: tliey were every where more 
locDmotiTe. inil ronsequentlT more tlitiuetitftil. They had their 
prorettsional men as we had, who were necessarily enlightened, 
and were attached to the soil by tlie ties of birth and by family 
connexions, and yet con Id aspire to no public offices or honors. 
The native priesthood were, with hardly an eiceplion, excluded 
from the dignities of the church, which were usually bestowed on 
foreigners. TlicBecnlar priestst,soi|fiir from being inimical to th« 
cause of independence, have been its most aclive supporters, 
and what is more, tlie advocates of the most liberal principles> 
The fact Is, that these native pri ests, who are the sons of the most 
respectable ramilie.s, and in moat instances, l>ave little more tn 
reality than the name. In some parts, they are the leaders of 
their armies, their partisan officers, and engage actively in dis- 
seminating political information among the people. These men 
have, in fact, lieen long brooding over the emancipation of their 
country, and many, it is higlily probable, have been induced to 
put on the gown, in order the more effectually to conceal their 
^todies. I have been acquainted with several gentlemen, who in- 
Foi^ned me, that long before the present sf ru^le in Soutli AmericBt 
he was surprised at the liberality of their sentiments, and at the 
extraordinaiy avidity, with which they gathered up every tiling 
relating to nur country, 

Although incredible pains were taken by the Spanish gnvem- 
ment to shut out frnm ihe colonies all information, and all know* 
ledge of a liberal kind, proscnbing every book, whose possible . 
tendency might be to disclose to tlie Southern Americans, the ttn- 
portant arcrrt that they wert men; yet it was utterly inipn>s!ble 
to wcludc every kind of learning: some branches were even en- 
couraged, in order to divert die attention from more dangerous 
studies; they had their colleges and seminaries ol learning in all 
the principal cities and towns, as well as schools for teaching the 
first elements; while the sons of many of the more wealthy, as was 
the case in our own country, were sent abroa<l. Tn a philosophi- 
cal point of view, there is nothing so vaio as this attempt to force 
the thoughts into aparticular channel like a stream of water. The 
reading of any book can do Httle more than set the mind in mo> 
lion, and when we once begin to think, who but the Divinity c^B 



^ti botmds fo onr thoughts? The reading of the edict forbidding 
a hook to be read, might give rise fo a train of thought infinitely 
more dangerous than the book itself. 

In Sovdiem America, as well as in the North, subsistence was 
easily obtained; and from the thinness of the population, men were 
worth much more than in the thickly settled, starring countries of 
Europe* There was little or no hereditary nobility to look down 
opoKi them, and halntuate them to feel an inferiority; such nobility 
as were in the country, sprigs from old rotten Spanish stocks, were 
r^arded as exotics illy adapted to the climate and soil. In gene- 
ral, eAch one was the fabricator of his own fortune. The only real 
distinction of rank was that of superior wealth, talents, or oflBce. 
The exotic nobility who aspired to something more, were no better 
than strangers, often contemptible in themselves, and secretly de« 
sfMsed by all classes of die natiyes. I do not see that I risk much 
in boldly asserting, that our southern brethren, taken collective- 
ly, were better fitted for liberty, Switzerland excepted, than any 
part of Europe* The cultivators of America are a bold, vigorous, 
manly race of men, and from the veiy nature of their employ- 
ments serious and contemplative* While the European Spaniards 
were sinking into indolence, and losing the manly spirit of inde- 
pendence which formerly placed them above all their neighbors, 
and which would still riiow itself under a different government; 
that spirit was cherished and improving in the colonies, and all 
that is now wanting, is to direct it to a noble purpose. The agri- 
cultural part of the population, was more free and gained a more 
easy subsistence, than their European brethren; it was not in the 
power of Spain to prevent this* The merchants and mechanics 
of towns, in like manner, from the greater facility of living, had 
more time for reflection than persons in the same class in coun- 
tries that are crowded* It b in the nature of things, that there 
should be more general equality among the natives of the Spanish 
colonies, than in European countries* Persons there were, it is 
true, who possessed very large estates, but these were of their own 
acquiring, or of their immediate ancestors. One of the richest in- 
dividuals in New Spain, I have been informed, was a few years 
ago a mule driver. We should fall into the greatest errors, if we 
formed our o|nnion of the essential moral state of the colony, bv 
the European state from which it sprang. There are charaeten* 
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ifltics^ which ran through all the colonics nf whatsoever natioD 
the^ may be, and an opinion much more nccurale mav l»e rormed 
of Ihcir' charaitcr. Ity an attentire examination of our own, flian 
by taking the old slate, or mere theory, or the .ilanilers of enemies, 
as t)ie guide. 

The Bpecimens »f southern Americans we have had in this 
couBlrv, within a few ytsrs past, ate surely not such as to juatifj 
the opinions which many of us entertain of the character and ca- 
pacity of these people. The countries which can pi oduce Buch 
men asClenicntini, Qua), Palacio, and Mayer, surely are not gunk 
in brutish ignorance, or incapahle of rational self-govern men L 
These ive have heanl to breathe sentiments of manly indepen- 
dence, and of exalted patriotism, which until now were thouKht 
to belonc; only to Greece or Rome. With shame, have I beard 
tliese men complain that wf re^rded all their countrjrmen as 
sunk below the rest of their species — that ne were entirely unac* 
<|uainted even trith the geography of South America, and that 
many of us treat tlieir cause with a contemptuous indifferenee.' I 
blush for the vanity and selfishness of my countrymeQi who ore 
unwilling to allow the common nttrihutes of humanity to these g;e- 
DerouB men, who have offered their lives and fortunes to purchase 
freedom for their beloved native soil. 

Happily for my fellow men, all the eflTort^ of despoil will not 
suflice to arrest the progress of tlic human mind in America. 
Spain has adopted a system, calculated to retard the general pros- 
perity of her colonics, she has gratilied her cupidity by the most 
reproachful exactions, yet tlie vast extent of the new world, and 
the facility of obtuning subsistence, rendered it impossible to exer- 
cise tyranny of a mere personal nature to any great degree. The 
American has always been a freeman, in spite of tyrannical mea- 
sures whicli tended to retard the aggregate prosperity; the indivi- 
dual wa? fi ee from the very nature of tlie country which he occu- 
pied. I-tl us not imitate the egotism of the British, who assert 
that they are the only people in the universe who can be free. Let 
us believe that freedom may be enjoyed in more than one forni; 
Switzerland was free.the Italian republics were free, Holland waft 
fric. lhouv|),each in a diflercnt form. Southern America, too. 
Will be free, and there is rea:«on to believe, will be free as we are. 
There ti ample reason why we r^hould be cautious, io pronouncing 
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hastily, on the character of our brethren of the south. Has hu- 
manity no claim upon us? Is it more than fair, to allow the pa- 
triots at least an opportunity of proving whether they are, or 
are not, worthy of the glorious privilege of independence? What 
injury to the world can result from the experiment?. Surely no 
state in which they can be placed, can be worse for the interests 
of mankind, for the cause of human nature, than a return to the 
withering grasp of Spain, resolved as she is, rather than not rule, 
to rule over ruined cities and deserted plains. 

The character of old Spain itself, although at present sunk so 
low, 1 have already said, was formerly of a very opposite kind. 
We are wrong in supposing, that Spaniards are insensible to the 
charms of liberty, or that they are ignorant of the principles of 
free government. The Spanish history is full of the noblest traits 
of patriotism, from the age of Viriato down to that of Palafox. 
There are at the same time, proofs of the resolution of the people, 
in opposing the despotic and tyrannical measures of princes. The 
conduct of the Cortez, and the provincial juntas, prove that they 
are ||pt incapable of governing themselves in the most popular 
forms. The defence of the country in times of the greatest diffi- 
culty, was conducted by these assemblies in the most spirited 
manner, while the Ugitimate sovereign, instead of meditating like 
English Alfred, the means of regaining his kin^i^dom, was busied 
in the occupation of a woman — a nun — in embroidering petticoats! 
Liberty is not even yet extinct among the people ofSpaiv. The con* 
stitution, or form of government, established by them, contained 
ail the finest features of those of England and the United States, 
while the colonies at the same moment, breathed sentiments still 
more free. The friends of humanity entertained hopes that Spain« 
binder a limited monarchy, would assume her former station in 
Europe; but these hopes were disappointed by the treacherous in- 
gratitude, and bigotry of the miserable creature who now usurps 
the throne; a throne which he had before renounced, and which 
was restored to him by his subjects, 9a conditions diat he has 
basely violated. 

The cabildos have always existed in the Spanish monarchy; 
they are popular assemblies which place no inconsiderable share 
of the government in the hands of the subject, and have accus- 
QMned them to feci themselves something more than cvphers in. 
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e state. Vtom Uie necessit; of th« thing, them popular assem- 
I, or councils, were more in use in the colonies than in old 
; which circumstance, taken in conjunction with the greater 
ree of pergonal freedom and independence in the colonies, oo 
•account of the remoteness of the settlements, must have rendered 
the people of a very diflerent cast from the slaves of in absolute 
despotism. It is not sudifSculta thing to be free, as some would 
lead us to believe; it is the natural condition of man — he is for- 
ever stnigB^ng to return to the state for which he is destined bjr 
nature. On the other hand, slavery is a forced and artificial coqi 
dition. which can onlj be maintained by binding the mind and 
body with vile chains. What is there in nature to prevent the 
patriots, after freeing tliemselves of tlie foreign despotism pot 
over Uiem,/roin estt^ltBhing in time, mild and wholesome go- 
Temments? They cannot want for infonnation with respect totbc 
true principles of such {government; they live in an age sufiicient- 
ly enlightened on this subject; there is to be found both precept 
and example: they will have nothing more to do, than to choose 
such as suit them. Their intorcouree with the Knglish and with 
ourselves, cannot fail to aid them in forming correct opinions on 
political matters. They may, like us, adopt the free principles of 
the English government, witliout the ecaftblding which hides and 
deforms the bailding; they will not be likely to establish a mo- 
nnrchy from the want of genuine royal blood; for their best fa- 
milies, as with us, can trace their ancestry but little beyond the 
flood. 

It is not always safe to reason from what has been, to what will 
be. If some parts of the old world have failed in the establisfa- 
menl of free government, this may arise from a thousand causes 
which cannot operate in the new world; and here, moreover, there 
may be a thousand causes favorable to free government, which 
are no where else to be found. A sapient English writer, assert- 
ed that we could establish no permanent government, because we 
had no lords or royal family, that we must therefore fall into a 
state of anarchy; for without government, said he, man cbji no 
more livp than a fish without water to swim in; "admitting it as 
a fact," replied our venerable Franklin, "that we shall noi be able 
to establish governments of any kind, tlie cooseijuoocc would 
follow in America, whatever it might be in Englauil; the lud 
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hare bo governmeBt. in tlie proper sense of the word; many of our 
remote settlements are without government, excepting such as 
the nuijority submits tOb bj a tacit consent; the colonists, in gene- 
ral, as respects their internal concerns, live under governments 
that have not the weight of a feather compared to those of En- 
rope.** In fact, it is a matter of astonishment to Europeans, ob 
their arrival in this country, to find it entirely destitute of go- 
vernment, for that which they can neither see nor feel, they pre- 
sume not to exist; and yet I would ask, do they not find them- 
selves equally secure? This state of things arises from circum- 
stances peculiar to the colonies of America, and common to them 
all-— circumstances which have operated much more powerfully 
than our great wisdom, or the magic of the principles first derived 
from Britain, and purified in America. 

There are facts which speak loudly in favor of the intentions of 
the South Americans. In all the xolonies in which the standard 
of independence has been raised, a formal appeal has been made 
to the civilized world, setting forth the causes by which they were 
actuated*. These public declarations are couched in terms si- 
milar to our own act of the same kind, and evidently dictated by 
the same spirit. Their proclamations, their political writings are 
such as we might safely own in this c^mntry. These cannot have 
failed to have reached the minds of the young and ardent; and 
those who are growing up, will cherish them through life. I have 
been told by a gentlemen who has frequently, questioned the boys 
of the most common class, ''what are you?" — ^'^ patriot;^— ** why are 
you a patriot?*— ^t)ecause I will defend my country against inva* 
ders, because I do not like that my country should be governed 
by strangers, and because I wish to be free.*— The establishment 
of newspapers has invariably followed the expulsion of the Spa- 
nish authoriti^ the enlightened and liben^ political dissertations 
with which these papers are filled, furnish sufficient refutation of 
the slanders of their enemies. Correct notions on political sub- 
jects are, it is true» confined to a smaller number, than they were 
amongst us at the commencement of our political struggle; but the 
desire to free themselves from foreign power, has aa completely 
taken possession of the,great mass of the people. Our constitu- 
tions are translated and distributed every where, as well as our 
best revolutiooary writings. Two young lawyers were expressly 
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employed for this purpose, b; the g:overnment of Vcoc7.ueIa, and 
Mtit to Phtludelphia, where they execute') many trsniilittons. It 
woulJ certainly be verystrange. if, in tliia long protracted fttnii^e.'a 
ilnig^le calcnlated to rmise all the dormant facultte.i ami energ;)es 
of man, no advancement should liave been made tn political know- 
ledge. 1 will mention another fact, which fiirnislies additional 
presumption in favor of the patriots, and which at the Mirae time, 
cannot but be grateful to every American bosom; it is the sponta- 
neous alTcclion nnd esteem, uniformly and on all occasions, mani- 
fested towanls tlie cili/.cns ami government of these slates. The 
Americans are hailed as brothers, they are admired, they are re- 
ceived with unbounded confidence, the successond prosperity of the 
United Slates, is their continued theme, and it is the topic which 
keeps alive their resolution, in their most i^loomy and trying mo- 
menta. How easy would it be fo secure, for ever, the friendship 
of a people so disposed? How much is in our power, in shaping Dw 
character of nations destined to act so important a part in the nf- 
fiiirs of tlie world? Any considerable chari;^ for the better, in 
the [governments of Kurope is, for the present, hopeless, and can- 
not be eRected hut by slow degrees; moreover, it is not wise poli- 
cy in us, to concern uurselvus about them; but it will be ineicu»ab(e 
in us, to remaia indifferent as to the nature of the eovemmenta «f 
our American neighbors. The value ofa house (Iei>eikdg notalittle 
upon the neigliborhood in which it stands; our situation may be bet- 
ter or worse, from the character of those who adjoin us — surround- 
ed, fortunately for us, we cannot be. The patriots, are well aware, 
that the individual Americans entertain tite must ardent wishes 
far dieir success, but they complain that onr government rs cold 
towards them, as if ashamed to owa them — they are unable to 
assign the leason why, in a republic, the government should be 
indifferent and tlie people animated by the most anxious in* 
terest 

In contrasting the efforts of these people to throw off the Spa- 
nish yoktf, with our own efforts, and with those ofother nations, we 
shall find on this score, there will be no reason to despise them, 
flow long, for instance, did Spain struggle to free herself from th« 
Moots? How long did the Swiss contend in their almost inaccea. 
sible mountains, before they cduUI earn tlie glorious privilege of 
having a government of their own? Holland contended forty years 
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agpunst Spain, throuf^ a thousand yicissitades of fortune; to con- 
ciliate the different courts of Europe, she repeatedly offered to re* 
ceive a king from any of them, but none was weak enough to be* 
lieve her serious, 'fhere are many things in the history of our 
struggle, of which we have not much reason to be proud. We 
had many difficulties to encounter amongst ourselves; out of a 
population of two millions and an half, it was with the greatest 
difficulty we could raise inconsiderable armies, while their sup- 
plies were always deficient A contest, which, if we had united^ 
if the Tigorous had fought, if the rich had furnished means, if 
all had perseyered with constancy and firmness, to act their 
partSf would soon have tn-minated| was protracted for seven years, 
and with the aid of two powerful nations. We ought to make 
some allowance for the South Americans. The incidents of our 
revolutionary war, do not authorize us to speak with contempt of 
the efforts of a people, who labor under a thousand disadvan* 
lages, which did not necessarily belong to our situation. The 
contest in South America has already lasted ten years, with a va«. 
riety of success, but its general (K-ogress has been retarded in the 
same manner as ours, by the prospect of reconciliation. Before 
the formation of the constitution, by which the colonies were 
placed on an equal footing with Spain, the patriots were every 
where successful; by this they were lulled into dangerous securily, 
until they found that instead of a ratification of this instrument^ 
irhich had been the means of restoring Ferdinand to his throne, 
the ungrateful monarch, suddenly threw all his disposable troops 
into different portions of the continent, and directed all his effiirts 
to reduce them to absolute subjection. He pursued a system of 
cruelty and extermination, unparalleled in the history of the 
world; the monsters who perpetrated these attrocities, will be hekl 
up in the darkest page of the bloody and monkish reign of Ferdi- 
* nand. It is not surprising that die patriots should have experienc- 
ed reverses, it is not surprising that in the midst of these scenes 
of horrid carnage, they should not have had time to establish every 
where, well ordered govemmfnts. But we find that tlieyare^ 
again regaining the ascendency, even where the Spaniards ap- 
peared at first to carry every thing before them. Notwithstand- 
ing the fabrications of the enemies of the patriots, stu'jbom fact^ 
|Mwe to Qs, that they are in the full tide of snccei^i. In the vaA 
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provJDCes or Grenaiia, Venezuela, and Guyana, (he royalists have 
little moi-e than a slight roothold on the cnast anil in the cities; 
while all tlie interiiir, acknowledges no subjection, but it con- 
tinually sending; uut parties of armetl men, which, like our militia, 
cannot be long retained in a body, or may not be efficient in front- 
ing a regular disciplined force, yet must ultimately destroy the 
cnetny in detail. The contest to this part of South America, can 
scarc^lj' be doubtful; a country more eitenuve than the old thir- 
teen states, inhabited by tMO millions of people, scattered oyer iu 
vast surface, cannot be subdued by a few thousand foreign tnxtps. 
These in fact, perish on the sea coast, without daring to penetrate 
the interior, while tlie Spamai'ds would make us believe, that be- 
cause they have taken possession of a few maritime towns, the 
country is tlierefore subdued. If the toconaiderable territory of 
Holland or Switzerland, could resist with success, why may not 
countries twenty times their extent, resist invidera who are com- 
pelled to traverse an ocean of three thousand miles? The conquest 
of such countries is a project of madness; ^pain may send nrinjr 
after array of eiecutioaers to be destroyed, and the colonists 
will be every day gatlienng freah strength and resolution, while 
their detestation of their enemies, is continually increasing. Is it 
possible that the colonies after the dreadful barbarities committed 
by the Spaniards, can ever be their sntgecta? There is no part of 
that country which has not borne testimony of tlie demaaiac 
cruelty of the invaders; these must ever be present to their me- 
mories. JV)>tking short of totai extermination of the ffople, cui 
ever place these countries again in the peaceable possession of 
Spun: tills is the only hope remaining to her despicable fury. She 
exhilKts at the same time, the contemptible character of a mendi- 
cant for assistance to all tlie courts of Europe, tacitly acknow- 
ledg^g that witliout this, her colonies are lost; she is going about 
like the wolf, tvith a bone in her throat, but who will take compas- 
sion on tlie hateful monster? 

The United Provinces of La Plata, as well as Chili and Peru, 
are already lost to Spain for ever. For seven years, the first 
«f tlie^e has remained entirety unmolested, opening a free inter- 
coarse with all nations, and already beginning to feel the advan- 
tages of independence. So far from being in danger of the power 
ef Spain, the Buenos Ayieans Uave been able to detach a sufficient 
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force to assist their brethren and neighbors of Chili, and pat an 
end to the SjMuiish power in that colonj. Pern most soon follow- 
the condition of Chili; the power of Spain once annihilated in this 
quarter can never be restmed; she can only send troops round 
Cape Homi an enterprise beyond her strength, or throus^h the pro- 
Tince of La Plata. Five millions of souls are therefore free; they 
have now an opportunity of enjoying that blessing so much desired 
by all nations, as well as by individuals, of directing their own 
course, of pursuing their happiness in their own way. 'May hear 
Ten guide them in the proper use of it^ is my most ardent prayer! 
The situation of Mexico, which, perhaps, more nearly concerns 
us, than any other part of the world, it is difficult precisely to as- 
certain. The nature of its coast, its vrant of ports, its secluded 
situation, enables the royalists to keep from us all correct informii- 
tion, as to the state of the interior. A thousand petty artifices 
and fabrications are used to impose upon the world, in this in* 
stance, as well as in every thing which concerns the colonies. 
The Spaniards are continually spreading ridiculous rumors of the 
entire submission of the country, of large armies arriving, and of 
measures taken by European allies. Has Spain yet succeeded us 
persuading the colonies, contrary to every wish of the human 
heart, contrary to the plainest dictates of reason, that it would be 
better for them to continue her abject slaves, than to follow their 
own inclinatibns, and be great and happy? Has she convinced 
them that slavery is better than freedom, that poverty is better 
than abundance, that to be ruled by another's will, is better than 
to pursue our own inclination, that to be robbed, is better than to 
be secured in our possessions, tliat to be shut up like felons, and 
denied all intercourse with other men, is the most agreeable con- 
dition of society? If she has succeeded in these tilings, we may 
then presume that her power is again established. 

These idle fabrications are now well understood to form a part 
of the system, to which Spain has been driven, and are, therefore^ 
no longer believed. We have little or no information from Mex- 
ico, that is not derived from Spanish authority, and therefore en- 
tirely unworthy of belief, excepting where it makes against them- 
selves. According to their own account, all resLntance in Mexico 
bad ceased a year ago; and yet we find that tliey still continue to 
^ain the most spl^did victories. Tlie probability is that the ran- 
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test slill prevails, and that th« SpanianlK are itrvtrlne, every ila* 
wore feeble. It is now nioe months since general hiina landed 
with a haniirul of men; the first newi we had of him rrom the 
Spaniards, was hit tulAl annihilalioD; and jret it now appears that 
he has hastily fled into the very heart of a populous cmintrr.at 
the head of four times the nnmbcr with which he landed, with lh« 
intention of joining ^tieral Vittoria, a chief, whone nanie hi»bcen 
heretofore concealed by the royalists! But an intercepted letter, 
written last November, by a bishop of Valladolid, describes the 
situation of the country to be such, as we could naturally expect. 
His letter expresBes the most complete despair, mentions several 
leaders who are in considerable force, and speaks of the whole 
country as having thrown off" all restrunt of gOTemment, and liv- 
ing free from the control of Spain, whose armies can dn no more 
tliao escape from one town to another, lining many of their 
numbers on the way. Tonents of blood have ^ready been abed 
in the war of New Spain; its inhabitants, from the first, labored 
ander peculiar difficulties: die only arms which they coald pro- 
cure, were wrenched from the hands of their ofipressors; they are 
elilt but badly armed and without discipline, although becoming 
every day mure formidable. 

Should the South Aincricaii patriots succeed at last in compell- 
ing tlie Spanish invaders to cease their attempts— to suffer them tn 
remain in quietness, what will be the probable result? Their ene- 
mies will of course say, that they will fall into dJsseutions vad 
civil wars, and finally destroy each otlier. The same friendly 
Ibreboding was continually repeated respecting the United 
States: and as it has turned out to be false in this instance, mhy 
may it nut be false also with respect tu Soutli .\iiierica? It wu 
said itmongst other silly things, tliat the difference of habits in the 
northern and southern sections of this country, would produce 
hostility; "what!" exclaimed an American writer, "do yon euj^ 
pose that because the people uf New England sell cod-fish, mhI 
the Vii^jinians tobacco, that they must therefore fighli" Wbat 
causes of difference can exist, for instance, between Mexico ud 
New Grenada, or between them and tlie provinces south of the 
Amazon, or between the colonies east and west of the Cordille- 
ras? The long narrow Isthmus of Daricn will always keep the 
two first at a distance from e&ch other; the vast tracts of country 
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from the Oronoco to the Platiu and the extensiye dominioM of Por- 
tugiJ, as large as Europe, which intervene, will form, it possible, 
a more complete separation. The Andes, not to be traversed at 
some seasons, and always a barrier more difficult to pass than the 
Pjrennees,ifthe inhabitants of either side do not choose to open 
the waj, will enable the republics of the Pacific, at anj time to 
shut out the armies ot the Atlantic side. 

In fact, the confused ideas which we have of the interior of 
South America, lead us into the strangest errors of opinion. The 
colonies of Spain now struggling for independence, are separated 
by nature into five distinct compartments, with much greater diflt> 
culties of intercourse than the United States with Mexico. This 
has been one great cause of their want of success. They are una- 
ble to co-operate or pursue a common plan. The provinces be- 
yond the isthmus, could have no communications with Mexico, 
and they were separated by impassable deserts of several thou- 
sand miles from Buenos Ayres, and still more from Chili. The 
character of the population of these distant compartments is also 
very different; the great number of civilized Indians or mixed 
races in Mexico, is an important feature; the provinces on the 
pther side of the isthmus, and along the maine, have a greater 
proportion of people of color; while the inhabitants of the colonies 
on the side of the Brazils are composed, like ourselves, of the de- 
scendants of Europeans, chiefly, and on the Pacific, the populv 
tion M of a kind still more homogeneous. We were continually 
in the habit of forming our opinions of American affairs, from the 
news we rcceivedfrom the contest in Grenada or Venezuela, which 
had nothing more to do with the contest on the Plata, and 
west of the Andes, than the war of India with that of Spain. It 
b in Grenada and Venezuela, that the war, carried on by the 
royalists and the patriots, has assumed that shocking and exter- 
minating cast of which so many instances are recited. It was 
here that Spain directed her greatest efforts, it is here we are 
told the people are split and divided into factions among* them- 
selves, that they are fighting without concert or plan, under no 
common chief, and that they have yet established no regular go- 
vernment It ought, however, to be considered, that this country 
had once been entirely in the possession of the patriots who had 
succeeded in establishing governments, which for two years went 
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on with re^larity, taut when Spain was free to throw id her wbido 
disposable forcf, llieir citie« wei« taken and their leading nien 
basely assassinated. Would not our own country liave exhibited 
aairailar picture, if our patriota had been compelled to Rj bejoad 
the Alle{;hinies, and all tlie leaders of our revolution treai'heroufiljr 
scir^d and put to deathi' This was never the state of La Platat 
Chiti Tor a lime was overrun, but she has again risen, and in close 
alliance with I.a Plut^. mav aardybtd defiance to Sjtain. 

It will be said, however, tJiat it will not be between these dis- 
tant empires of Mexico. Grenada, nr La Plata, that dissentions an 
to be reared, but that in each particular province, factions, rival- 
ries, contests for precedence, coiiflicting parties, will have place. 
Such consequences, I admit, would probably be dangeroDs anjr 
where but in America. In Europe, if tlie nobility were not re- 
strained, the rivalnes ofdiilerent houses would naturally ternu* 
nate in civil wars; and if the nobility were put down, mobs would 
rise. Hut in America there are neither nobility nor mobs like 
those of Europe; every man in a thinly inhabited country, counts 
somethios: there are no loy.iaroni, there are no miserable crea- 
tures "who beg for leave to toil," there tre no materials for mer- 
cenary troops and stamling armies, and the inhabitants scattered 
over a vast surface of country, arc not carried away by gusts of 
popular phrenzy, wrought up by the designing and ambitiouib 
Ninety-nine out of an hundred of the European wars, have arisen 
from the intrigues and private feuds of families, and for causes in 
vhich, the nation* had no coacem: and neaHy all the roobs, or po- 
pular commotions, have been occasioned by the want of bread. 
There is nothing in which tlie wise politicians of Europe, are so 
apt to err, as in their application of eiperieuce derived entirelj 
from tlieir own countries, to a state of things altogether diSerent. 
It is not to be expected, however, that the emancipated colonies 
are to settle down into sober order, and to form regular govern* 
■neots, without considerable fermentation. To estabuib ao- 

VEXMUENTB, la NOT A MATTKII EASILV KFFECTBD UNDER THE MOST 

PAvoaABLE ciBCUMSTANCKs; diversity of opinions, loud quarrels, 
and even partial recurrence to arms, are things to be expected. 
So great a work as that of tlie settling a form of government, can- 
not take place without considerable agitations. For twenty yean 
afler wc became free, we were continually enga^d in politic*! 
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disseAtioni, and Europe believBd at one moment, that we were 
approaching the borders of despotism* and those of anarchy at 
another. Perhaps these very dissentions were proofs of political 
health. We have not been without our insurrections, our reign of 
terror, our plots to subvert the government, and our deportations. 
These things led people abroad to think that we were on the eve 
of dissolution, while in reality our government was gradually ac- 
quiring consistency, and our habits forming with it Many things 
which were formerly suligects of dispute are now perfectly plain. 
Our progress in information has been inconceivable; there are 
more readers and thinkers, on politics, in the United States, than 
in all Europe; there is no American, no matter whether he resides 
in the remotest forest, or in the most obscure dell, who is not as 
regularly informed of every thing that passes in his own country, 
and abroad, as a minister of state. I have not a doubt, that great 
advancement has been made in South America, since the com* 
mencement of their struggle; the mind which has been let loose, 
must have fallen upon those opinions and sentiments so congenial 
to the human heart If this light has not yet penetrated the mass of 
society, it will in time, and in the hieanwhile there will be suf- 
ficient numbers under its influence. I1ie examples of the French 
' revolution, will teach them many things they must avoid, and 
ours will shew both things to be avoided and which may be safely 
followed. The Americans every where, are a sober reflecting 
people, mild and gentle in their manners, yet patient, courageous 
and persevering^ It is barely possible that the military chief- 
tains, who now command the armies which oppose their invaders; 
should succeed in establishing some kind of limited monarchy, 
for despotism I consider impossible, where there is so large a por- 
tion of the well informed; possibly a reason for the establishment 
of monarchy in Europe, but the reverse in America. 

Under whatever forms of government the five American em- 
pires may be placed, their condition must be rapidly ameliorated. 
But should they happily imitate the wise policy of the United 
States, in opening a free trade with all nations, receiving aiht 
tolerating all foreigners, they must rapidly increase in population, 
and all th^ resovirces will be quickly brought into action. They 
will attract the ingenious and enterprising from every part of the 
world; a spring will be given to their industry; plains, now onin- 
VOL. II. 44 
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habited will be peopled; ciUea vill rise, and improvtufu-'tits nil) be 
speodil^ eflected Ihrouglioul all the ramiRcatintis of gocii-ty- The 
discovery of America will then indeed be complete. Tlie United 
States as being in the vicinity, will certainty be mure pemiaitent- 
Ij benefited, but Europe in general, and more particularly England, 
will derive incalculable advantages. The time trill come when 
Eurupe vill vhil Jmrriea for t/i* double purpose uf enjoying 
hfr vast eumintTce and of finding a paasage to the east; Jimfrica, 
will then he the centre uf covimercial allraetion to tbf whole 
world. We flhall then verify the poetic prediction of bishop 
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Tliis will be a mighty revolution, not brought about by wars, t>y 
violcnce, by injustice; but one, in which all will find an interest, 
and which will therefore be harmonlnua and peacelul. The alter- 
ation in the track of commerce to the east, has three times pro- 
duced the most surprising chauges in difTerent parts of the globe; 
tlie isthmus of Darien, that unfortunate wall, which three hundred 
years ago arrested the noble ardor of Columbus, will yet give 
way, and open a short and direct pass^e to Hindustan and China. 
This great event may be long retarded by Spain, bliould Europe 
close her eyes to her true interests, and alTord ossiitJince to that 
rotten monarchy in the shocking work of putting back the colooies 
two centuries, by a system of exlcrminntion. 

What would be the advantages to the United States, from the 
independence of the Spanish colonies? 1 defy any one to point 
out a disadvantage. Have we nut already fouud much benefit, 
since the commencement of our revolution, from the vicinity of 
the Spanish provinces, notwithstanding the narrow, jealous, and 
restricted intercourse witit them? And whence has this proceed- 
cdf From our cummi^rcc with them; from the market we found 
tliere for much of our surplus agricultural produce, and from the 
Opportunity of taking tlicir produce and selling it toother nations, 
Slioutd we not then be gainers by the extension of this marketP 
Let it be remembered (hat in the short period oftwenty year?, our 
population will, in all probability, amount to twenty inillionsj tiut 
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manufactures will be much increased in the eastern section of the 
union; that our shipping ¥rill want employment, and tliat the in- 
crease in the demands of Europe, in all probabilitj, will not keep 
pace with the increase in our surplus; we must look, then, for some 
indemnity in the market and trade which will be afforded by 
TRBB South America. 

Our country is peculiarly well situated for maritime enterprise; 
our two thousand miles of Atlantic coast, are wonderfully pene- 
trated with fine bays and inlets, and traversed by large rivers. 
We have already made the most surprising progress in maritime 
aflbirs; but since the peace in Europe, we are not able to enter into 
a competition with Europeans in commerce, across the Atlantic^ 
the west Indies and South America, are the proper fields for our 
commerce, and the more those fields are enlarged the better will it 
be. New Spain, unquestionably the finest part of the New World, 
and destined by nature to be the richest part of America, and even 
now, containing five millions of souls, is without a single sea port, 
and can scarcely ever own a ship: her trade must therefore be car^ 
ried on by us, who are her next door neighbors. This alone would 
indemnify us lor the loss of the carrying trade. Our northern ship 
owners are much more nearly interested in their independence 
tiian they may imagine. As respects other parts of South Ameri- 
ca, we should at least enter into a fair competition with the En- 
glish, and perhaps even possess considerable advantage from wit 
vicinity. 

There is another consideration deserving attention. There 
may be in many things, a common Jmeriean continental intereii, 
in opposition to an Emropean interest. I am no advocate for the 
visionary idea of a great American congress on the isthmus, but 
there nuy exist an understanding, upon a variety of subjects of 
general concern. The weight and importance of each state, will 
be wonderfully increased by this vicinage of independent states, 
even if there should be no alliance. The United States are at pre- 
sent, a single isolated power, and the monarchs across the Atlaii- 
tic» are under no apprehensions that other nations will make a com- 
mon cause with us, when our rights are violated. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, the existence of several governments on this continent, en- 
tirely free from any connexion with Europe and completely be- 
yond her control— 4)eyond the vottex of any of her primary mteVn 
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cat» — would the Itriusli.or txtj other government, in this cas», 
have set at naught the rights of neutrals? No, she would have 
placed too high ■ value on the good will of America, to have sport- 
ed with them so li^itly. 

It was Tor tliiB reason that we wero pleaded with the establiah- 
nent of an independent American sovereignty in the Bnzila. 
We entertsined hopes tliat tliis sovereignty, as American, would 
be friendly to us. Wc had rcitsnn to believe from the reception 
oroui' agents, that we should not be disappointed. It is oar policy 
to be on good tenns with that ^vemment, and we have every rea- 
sou to believe that a disposition prevails tu be friendly.* It must 
now be the interest of the king of the Brazils to make Ins coun- 
try flourish, and the sooner he ^ets rid of his Buropean posses- 
aions the better. I doubt whether the manner in which ive noticed 
the late insurrection waa judicious. I should not be surprised if 
to the Brazilian court, it shuulil have appeared a conclusive proof 
of the deepest enmity towards it, on the part of this country. 
Now, 1 do not see what greater right we have to be. ill natured 
towards a government becnuse its form is monarchical, than such 
government has to be inimical to. us because we are a republic; at 
least, if we display this temper towards others, we have no right 
to complain that it is manifested towards us. Witli respect to 
the insurrection at Pemambuco, we were led into an error, by 
confoundin;; it with the struggle of the patriots, while ^ir aito* 
ation and their cause were, in fact, very dlRerent; whatever we 
may think of the farm, the Braziliuns had already obtained the 
great object for which the American;; are contending, a garrrn- 
ment tcithin t/tfmtehe>-; the aRiiir of Pernambuco was nothiog 
more tlisn the revolt of an adjoining province, and we had no 
more right to intermtrddle with it, tlian with a French or English 
insurrection. It is by confuu nding things in this manii«r, diat 
the cause of the patriots is injured. 

The independence of America from Europe, U the first ^^reat 
object to be attained. Compared to this, every consideration is of 
minor importauce. The establishment of guvernmentji, founded 
on the most free and liberal principles, inasmuch as this must tend 
to our own happiness, the happiness of our fellow men, an*! the 

util llie ilepredMions eomiiiiUcd on fortuguete 
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nore nfid improTeiDent of America, is certainlj the next thing 
to he desired. The independence and freedom of this continent, 
are two things we should, as far as is practicable, consider as inse- 
parable; jet if any part of South America should adopt forms not 
agreeable to our notions, it would be the height of arrogance on 
our part to decline their friendship, and ridiculous to make war 
upon them on that account It would he highly oifensiYe and in- 
sulting on our part, to dictate to any people the kind of govem- 
ment they ought to adopt. True republican liberality forbids it 
I milst confess, we are too much in the habit of intermeddling with 
the interior concerns of other nations. Let us cherish our own 
institutions; but we may do this with less boasting. In case of the 
establishment of goremments by the patriots on principles some- 
what liberal, we need not fear but that both our own enterprising 
and intelligent countrymen, and the individual Englishmen, who 
Tisit those countries, will give them useful hints on subjects of 
civil policy. They will have to do, principally, with the two na- 
tions to whom the true principles of free government are best 
known In theory and practice. There is every reason to believe, 
that we shall unite in the moat perfect harmony with the subjects 
of Great Britain, in eflfecting this noble work. I am under no ap- 
prehensions that my countrymen will be unable to enter into a fair 
competition with the English, who will perhaps reap the first croff 
from the independence, of South America, while we shall obtain a 
much more solid and permanent footing. In us, the patriots can 
more fully and safely confide, as entertaining wishes for their wel- 
fare very different from those of England; for, over and above the 
self motive of deriving advantage from their trade, we shall wish 
them prosperity for higher considerations, and which ¥rill be mu- 
tual. We shall, moreover, receive a pleasure, and feel a sympathy 
which others cannot know, from the contemplation of colonies en- 
giged in a contest similar to the one of which we form our pride 
and boast We wish them success, because they are endeavoring 
to free themselves from Europe, because they are Americans, and 
because their success and happiness will alRNrd additional seouri- 
ty to our own. We ought not to be jealous of the English because 
they assist the patriots; we should rejoice at it The patriots are 
sttfficientiy aware that the English have a boundless ambition, that 
they are desirous of having possessions in every part of the globe; 



they know a[ tlie Mine lime, that we havp n« oalonie^ anti never 
will have any, tliat our only ambition is to fill up the territory we 
already |iosgc»s, ur which we claim, anil to enjoy a Fair commerce 
with other [tarts of the world ■ The charge made gainst us of en- 
tertaininKaiiibilioua views, similar to tliosc of European nations is 
too ridiculous to deserve a refutation. We have a fixed boundary 
given us by the consent of European nations themselves, beyond 
which neither our wishes nor tlie nature of our government will 
permit us to stray. Within tJiat boundary, we are ambitions to im* 
prove the lands which at this time are lyin^ waste, by which the 
whole human family will be as much benefitted as ourselves. Our 
warinCanada,wasnota war for the sake of eitunding our terri- 
tory, it was for our own safely, and for Uie sake of future peace. 
It is i|uestionable whether we should accept it now, if offered to us 
for nothing. And who is it that thus accuse us of ambitjous de- 
signs? They arc foxes and wolves who are preaching- This will 
not deceive the patriots of South America. They will coafids 
in us. 

The preponderance of the United Stat^ in the affairs of Aneri- 
CB, will be a natural one, and which can pve no offence; it < 
arise from being the elder state, from having a more nnmeroui 
more homogeneous, a more active, and in general, a more en- 
lightened population: from a greater disinterestedness, regard to 
justice, and love of peace. T/ie Unitfd Stales icitl ie the natural 
head nf the JViv It'orld. Having already a government well 
consolidated, proved, and settled down, holding a distinguished 
rank among nations, ailvaiicing with amazing rapidity, tliey nia«t 
far outstrip any of the American empires. Mexico, it is true, 
may one day vie with us in »ume respects, but being necessarily a 
mere inland state, her political weight must always be less thaii 
ours. It will be long before the Brazils, pruvincesof La Plat*. 
New Grenada, Chili and Peru, or other parts of Suutli Americftt 
which cannot coalesce, will be able to overtake us. In gtrelchinjt 
tlie vision mto futurity, we look in vain for those causes of war 
which continually desolate Europe; if syf^tems like our own be 
estiLblished, where peace is the gieat end of all our wishes, where 
the liappiness of society alone is consulted, and not the vanity of 
ptivileged lamiliesi we may live a thuusanil years without a qaat* 
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nl. if all tlie nntions in the world ivrre governed bij the «iwi« 
frineiplM that wk art, Ihrr* icimld be on end to van. 

The patriots have at )l>i» moment agents near some of the cmrti 
Kuropn. We have been tol J that tliey liave mailc proiHwitions 
fncomptttilitc with the very ol^ect they are stru^linj; for. We 
•huuld be on our guant agiiniil their »ncmie!>, who will he very busy 
in circulating 8b)ries ti> their disatlvanta^. It \s natural that the 
patriots slinuli] lie ifesiroua of conciliating the naliuns of E'lmpe. 
kt least prevail on them to remain neutral. 1 believe they have 
Itttls to fean neither Kuropean intci-Ml, nur ioclination, nur honor, 
lead* them lo lake part with Spain, in the helliah work of ciier- 
tui nation, carried ooby this wretched monarchy. Tbey know well 
the diapositiim of thi» country; fruDi. u« Uiey have tiutliln^ to fear] 
it may be doubted how much Krench influence, or Rni;liih inllu* 
tncc, tJicrc might have t>ecn here, (rat etrtainly then weer arat 
■tKcA Spanish iitjtuenee. It is therefore natural, that the patriots 
should be cliicfly sulicttnus to render the Kuntpean natioiiA passive. 
I firmly believe that this will be the case; they all sincerely jota 
with u* in wishing the independence of South America; and what- 
ever they might feel themselves bound to do for Spain, in case we 
took a part in the contest, (hey will certainly not be disposed to 
undertake the odious tajik of executioner*, without something of 
this kind to justify the interference. In my opinion they will not 
interfere under any circumstances; for surely what cannot be the 
interests of any one singly, cannot be the interest of all conjointly; 
ind it is not tlieir interest to oppone the emancipation of Ameri- 
ca. Uutif not disposed to consent that we shall be directly ia- 
ttmmental in eflfecting its independence, they at least ex[>ert of 
Us to acknowleilge the independence of such as have fairly earned 
it. tl i« very rvldrnt Ihnt ue nust br, and thould bn proud to ht, 
the first to acknowledge tkt independence of South Jmtrita. or 
any part of it, ichenever il may be arhirved, now, or tfn yean 
htncr. It is probable that some of the Kuropean powers havinf; ob- 
jects lu answer, may sport with ^e credulity of Spain^hc agents 
of Spain miy whisper that her cause is to be espoused by the great 
congress, but these tncks will deceive none but themseltes. 

In what condition are the EurnpeMi powers to reader her assis- 
tance? And if they be the first to do this, shall we be idle? We 
can reader more assittaiicc tu the patriot^ thao alt finrnpe cati 
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rentier to SpuD. The fact is, the European states are in no con> 
dition to render such assistance. A sort of mysterioua phrsse hat 
lately been introduced, fur the purposing of alai'ming our people, 
with some indescribable danger— some "deed without a name"— 
It is said, our conduct is "narrowly watched," that we are regard- 
ed, "with no friendly cyt," that "Europe is jealous of ui*." — How 
long is it since this lan|;;iis|^ was got up? But a short time sine* 
we were a "patch work republic," a "heten^iieousjarring mass,'* 
continually on the point of falling to pieces in consetiueoce of our 
political dissentions, weak and despicable as a nation, and there- 
fore, every where to be insulted widi impunity. Now it aeema 
we are to be narrowly watched, we have become dangerous to Eu- 
rope. — Evar running from one extreme into another, it appears 
that those who spealc of us, are at all times equally removed frmn 
truthi^The former set of optntuns respecting us, have all been 
found erroneous; we trave shewn the world that we are not a tai*- 
serab)e patch work, that we can be united, that our government 
has a sufficient energy when circumstances call for it, and that 
our political s(]uabbles are proofs of health and not of diaeasej. 
they now, therefore, call us the Great B«pt^lic, and pretend to 
think that we are becoming dangerous. Yes — and we are danger- 
ous; but it is to those who declare themselves our enemies, and do 
us wrong. Laufless and uKprincipUd individunls will be found 
in everg nation, but the true character of the American govern- 
ment and people, is a scrupulous regani to the principles of Jus- 
tice, and a lore of honorable peace. What, for instance, would 
have been the conductofanyof the powersof Europe, in our situa- 
tion, towards Spain for the last fifteen years? Would any of them 
have patiently borne the aggressions and insults of that monarchyt 
when we had the means of redress so completely in our power? 
What Euro)>ean government would have forborne to take posses 
Mon of the Floridas, and the province of Teias. as we did? Had 
France or England been in our situation, the territories which we 
claim by the right of cession, and to which all but the Spanianli 
themselves, now admit that we are entitled, would have been ta- 
ken possession of long ago. East Florida would have been aeqnes- 
teredon the double ground of the villanous spoliations on our com- 
merce, and the conduct of Spain in permitting our enemy to inak« ' 
war upon us from it Had we been governed by the ambition of 
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either or lhns« nations, we should have sent ten thouunil men into 
Meiicu, and supplied the patriots «f that unlupp^ country with 
arms, and thus at once have plucked the brightest gem from the 
Spanish crown — we should have completed the' revolution in Gre- 
nada and Venezuela, and set free Peru and Chili, u well as Lb Pla- 
ta. All this we had in our power to elTcct, and I i|ue$tion much 
whetiier twenty years hence, we shall not repent uf havin;; been 
too icrupulous, loo desirous o( maintaining a character for justice 
and self denial, among uations who disregard Iratli. Far froui con* 
plaining, Spain ought tu be thankful to us. 

Il veems, however, that Europe is now watching us. What 
have we to fear frum Kurope, or Europe from as, to occasion tliik 
watching? Neither can harbor th<-. folly nf an invasion, and in a 
naritime war we can du her more harnk than she cui do us.— ICu- 
rope will not take our bread, our cotton, our tobacco! We in turn 
can refuse to take her cloths, silks, and winei and who will be the 
gainer? 11 is said, that our republic furnishes a dangerous f.mM- 
fU af»ueet*»Jid nMlian, which must be [tut down. If this indeed 
be the case, and Kurope is about to send over a fleet of two thoH- 
Band sail, and three hundred thousand men, to put down America, 
let UK prepare for liiiii mtglity invasion — let us drive out Spain 
froiD the continent and form a chain of confederacies with the pa- 
triots! Such notions are loo visionary to be gravely advanced. 
There was a time, when even the lagacioui Talleyrand was of 
opinion that any kind of a war u-ould shake us lo pieces, not from 
any violence fi-om without, but from cxplosious amongst oursetvea. 
That time is gone by. The eyes of the European gnvcmmeuta aff 
Opened. They know well that their political institutions, an 
founded on a state of tilings very different from what exists at 
America; that the example of America may give rise lo gradual 
ameliorations, but not to convulsions. They know that they will 
find it much more to their advantage to trade with us peaceably, 
than to atlerapt the vi«t»nary project of invading aa. There will 
■till, however, in npite of tlic clearest reasoning remain some be- 
clouded minds, to cherish a m»rUd and gloomy pleasure, in cjm- 
lemplating spectre* without shape or form, wrapt up in mista and 
fogs. It is in vain to attempt to divest them of these fears which 
prevent them frvm mardiing in the path which our interests point 
out— must we cowerat the name of Europe, as if the were cajwUfl 
VOL, II. 43 
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of stretching some ma;^c wand over ««? The Urt w»r ought to 
have Uuglit us to know ourselves a little better. Wc are not s 
petty state alongside of Europe, but a miglity empire, placed at 
auch a distance that tt would require twice the strength to asaail 
with effect Ihal would be necessary to invade England. 

We are not on an inland eaaily overrun, we inhabit a vast conti- 
nent — we are not part frotk and part ifty^s, but ten millions of the 
most effective and intelligent people, taken as a. body, in the world; 
devotedly fond of our country, and political instifatinns; united 
and enthusiastic in their defence. There is moreover far leaa di- 
versity in the manners, habits, and language of our people than it 
DBually supposed abroad; we meet occasionally individuals of all 
nations, but there is a wonderful siinilarity in the natives of this 
extensive country. In England, or France, one meets a different 
description of jioople in every canton or county, but in travelling 
oyer all America we will find in tJie general population, little more 
than inconsiderableehadesof difference, arising from local circum- 
stances. We are unexhausted in our resources, while Europe ia 
(tending under the weight of burthens; and the internal situationa 
of Prance, England, and Spain are the most deplorable. Thej 
might with some reason fear us, if we were a lawless banditti like 
the first itoraans: but happily for tha world, we are not, and whiie 
our republican institutions rem&in pui-eand incorrupt, Europe wil) 
have nothing^O fear from us; not oven when our population shall 
amount to fifty millions, as it certainly will in the natural course 
of things, in half a century. We rose from the late war with 
England, lilce a giant refreshed; our strength has increased at least 
ten fold. What then have we to fear when our course is mariced 
out by justice? Let us do what we believe In conscience to be 
light, and leave the consequences 16 Heavrn. 

It is as much the interest of England to aid t)ie patriots as it is 
ours- We ought not therefore (o allow narrow jealousies to pre- 
vent us from concurring with them in the work nf libemlion. 
Notwithstanding all the intrigues of tlie English, we shall occupy 
liie first place in the esteem and confidenca of the patriots, aod 
we ought not to dcnii-e more than an equal chance of trading with 
them. If the English have rendered them essential service, it is 
but just that they should be rewarded; it surely cannot be the mnA 
of any generous American, tli4ii the Englisl)sliould he ^ixciudftd. 
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All that we Mgfit to atk of the patriots is to be placed on an equal 
footing. Bttt on this important occasion* I should like to see, for 
the honor of mj conntr]raien« something like disinterested gene- 
rositjf and not a narrow selfish feeling. There is no doubt but that 
the patriots are chiefly indebted to the English, for the means with 
whidi they have been successful in throwing off the Spanish yoke* 
It b indeed paying but a poor compliment to the patriots, to sup* 
pose that they are led by the nose by the English merchants among 
them. The jealousy with respect to the English in this country is 
naturait it can be easily traced. It is in fact mingling a topic of 
the politics of the United States, with a question of infinite im« 
pertance to the world, that ought to be considered in the most li- 
beral manner) beJTore we can property comprehend with the eye, a 
field so vast, we must rise abore the little mists and fogs that ob> 
scare the otgects which lie below. The common-place topics of 
newspaper pditics should be cast aside. 
. It b equally wrong in us, to pretend to take sides in the politic 
eal dbpntea which must occnr in La Plata, as well as in other re* 
publics. I should think it a much more unfavorable symptom if 
there were no such disputes. We, however, can be no judges in 
the ease, who b in the rig^t or who b in the wrong, from the want 
of opportunity of obtaining a perfect knowledge of the facts. But 
I am asked liave we not fiicts that are incapable of explanatiott, 
and which prove the government of La Plata to be a mere military 
despotism? Do we not know of the deportation of the patriots of 
Buenos Ayres, and the treatment of Carrera? Are not these facts 
which no one can defend? Has not the conduct of Puerrydon been 
that of a tyrant?* Alas! have we learned nothing from experience, 
have we so soon forgotten the nature of the accusation brought 
against our own government both at home and abroad? If Puerry- 
don has been called a tjrant, Mr. Madison has been called a Cali- 
gula; if Puerrydon b sud to be the tool of the Portuguese, our re^ 
publican adminbtrations, have been charged with acting in subser- 
viency to Napoleon. Whence does thb proceed but from ill will, 
and a partial view of facts? Let us try if we cannot imagine an 
explanation of the conduct of the supreme director. — Suppose a few 
warm, zealous, enthusiastic men should sincerely and honestly be- 
lieve that the director was about to sell their country, ami lUten- 
ing more to passion than prudence, should form a plot to dppoAci 
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Iiiiii by force — QaI the director infonneil of this, iutewl of briog- 
ing them to trial, nhould thinV it most adTisesblp in the present 
atate of things, to have them arrested and sent out of the couatry? 
Here is oolhin^ inipnibahle. 1 am far from insinuating that naj 
thine of t)iis kind has happened, I am only argaing to prove that 
we do not Lnow what has happened. Without makins anjr reflec- 
tiona on the unfortunate individuals who have excited our fl^mpa- 
Ihy in this couiitrj', (and with several of whom I have had the plea- 
sure of an acquaintance, and cheerfully bear testimony to their tm- 
t; generous and patriotic sentiments,) it is possible that these men 
majr have mistaken a desire on the part of Puerrydon to avoid war 
with the Portuguese, for a determination to Ctetni; their country. 
I regret much the injury which the nascent government of La Flala 
has sustained in our country, in consequence of tiiis aflair. Yet 
we have heard of nothing like insorrections or civil war in La PIa> 
la, on the contrary the last arrivals bring us accounts of the most 
admiraMe demonstrations of public feeling, in which all seem to 
unite. The aflair even of Carrera may be eiLplainetL Thb pn- 
Iriot arrived at Buenos Ayres with Uie means of organixii^ a pri> 
vate expedition for the emancipation of hia country, at the very 
moment when the forces of La Plata were about to accomplish the 
same object, and when it was highly necessary that all parlies ia 
Chili, should act in concert. At such a moment, it mi|h* have 
been deemed impolitic to permit an individual of such influence aa 
Carrera, wliuae views were unknown and probably basely miarep- 
resentetl, to interfere; perhaps endanger the success of an uniler- 
taking bo important.* At alt events, it is not for us to decide in 
the hasty manner tliat many of us have done. Have we had 
no party broils among ounelves, thdt we should thus houghlilT 
condemn? There is still tl)e charge against Puerrydon of being at 
the head of a military despotism, or republic, assume have called 
iL I put it to the good sense of any one, in such a state of thit^ 
who is likely to be the military despot, the one who is at the h<ad 
of the civil government, or the man who has the command of the 
army, who has dazzled the people by brilliant success, who ia re- 

* I learned, while at Bucutit Ayrea, ilxt hu expeditvm failed on lemuDl of k 
quarrel between hiiD anil Uiv ai^ul el' ihc merehuiu by whom it wu filled mt 
in the Unitrd Suiim. He wu htmncif nol permilled to go lo Chili, b^cuiw it 
wu juitlj feartil thit he would Kt to woA to kiudlc up ihe Ibrmer diiKtickim. 
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eeivcd in Oir liiflfcwnt citir* Oirough which he passes, with Iri- 
iinphs and every demonstratiofi <*( pahlic admiratioa? THi* man 
ti Saw Martiv, the liberator of ChilL When to his good fortuw 
Uil UlentB, he adds the character of a virtuous man, is it reason- 
•blc to suppose that he will not bo looked tu as the first man of 
■fte republic? What has been related to me of thi* man, leads me 
^mc»t to beliere that South America, loo, has her Washinijton, 
TVhcn Sas Martik restored ChiU to liberty and independence, 
)m was tendered tlie supreme directorship by the cabildo, but this 
ke magnanimously declined, declaring; that hts business was com* 
pleted. that he was about to leave tliem lo form a government for 
(hemselves! To avoid the honors which were preparing for him 
lit St. Jago, he stole out unolMerved on his return to Buenos Ayrea, 
but was overtaken by a deputation, requesting him, at least, to ac> 
cept the sum of twenty tliousand dollars, for the purpose of bear- 
iag bis expenses. This he positively refused. On his approach 
to Buenos Ayres, every preparation was made by the inhabitants 
to receive him in the mostdistinj^ished tnaaner; twenty thousand 
people waited on the road at which he was to enter! The Chili- 
ans in one of the first acts of their government, voted a sum of 
moaey to repay the republic of La Plata, the expense of the expe- 
dttton, and then by consent of tlie Utter took tlic army into their 
9wn service; San Martin returned to assume the command, and 
tile manner in which he was received by the grateful iuhabilunU 
of Santiago, has been detailed, in our newspapers. It was not un. 
like the reception given to our own VVashington in Phitaildphia. 
It is only iu popular govcrnmenbi, that a real triumph ran ever 
take place; it only here that this genuine and higliest of all carthlv 
rewards; can await the virtuous and the brave.— The iudependenr 
republic of La Plata and Chili, through San Maitin, have, iu all 
prvbatnlity, by this time, given liberty and independenrr to fheir 
brethren of Pen. 

Although the sentiment in favor of the patriots, througli lImi 
United States, is almost universal, and seems to become earli day 
more eamcst, yet there are a few who pretend to advocalp a cold 
indifference, and even speak of the patriots in the same terms ttial 
our enemies, during our revolutionary war, used to s|>rak of ui. 
IIm patriots are called rebels. inauiSfeotSi and we are pavdy ad' 
vjied to hold them in contempt. I would ask how hm^ is it atnce 
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vehavegot apaiittie in the world, that we iJiuulil Uius look 
down upon our poor relations? Can we bestow epithets upon these 
men, without, at the same tiioe, casting the severest reproach opuii 
oorselres? No— tliej are now, as we once were, noblj contend- 
ing against uppreasors or invaden, in a cause sanctilied bj juii- 
tice, in a cause more ja§t Ihah tmn — for where we had one reasoa 
to complain, they have ten tkousattd.' 'I'his colli blooded iDdiflei^ 
ence to the fate of our fellow men, is unworthy of ns. We sym- 
pathised with the Spaniards, when lawlessly invaded \>j Vnace, 
we sympathised with Russlai, we now sympathise with Fnucv, 
and have we no feeling for our^retliivo of the South?— ThoM who 
inculcate this apathy, tell us that since we are happy and cao> 

* t hate rrfruned tnxii entfriii| uila the lueBion of the right of ihc Mdonie* b* 
dFcluvthpoutlTHuulppMiilentirfSiwiD. TIcTcr viu Ihmi cwMe mnv canly H^ 
ported. On Ihe lide of S[iwn Ibere » nothiiiE but hwlcM fnree. On an meirim 
nuduiutkin of tbe Englnb vritcn kcunil our ri|^l In dcoUrc «iinelT«* iodepen- 
dentof the Itritiih gmernmenl, I find IheK- ihii^ dMiiiFtlr adiniUcd b> tJiem U 
inconlmeniblei Tint Ute nUtiTe Bondition of ihc oolonT U (lie mc»ion.iva% Mate, 
it notiheunMOi ihntoTa mereprOFiQw.piulakn moretrflhalor *Ilie*, anil Iut- 
ing diatinel inlemu bom the iDOthcr coaalrr, luy liwrallf throw r» iu aiOiiari- 
t;, which ■ praruiee, nader no ciRUOUUi^cct cm. ".li tbe euloule* were not 
confcjied to dinant eountriGi iu order lo be nude lUrc*, or to be lulijcetrd to the 
pecTuhiicaor apprcnko of the parent Uate, iflhpy ihought Ownudn* cxpoaed 
to HKh trealmeDt (hef might reuouoce their nllVgiincF, dum indepeodttnce uid 
at^f loanj ibreign eomiuunwealtli C^ir aid." TbeKarelJie *wy mnl* gf <■■« ^ 
the ableu and moil auxnuoiu admcDlei for Crut Uriliia. ll ontcmi the hemi 
of DO one , at the time, lo irgne, tliat notliing would jiMtiff (fcrntoltoT theeo- 
10n<f. Our declaration U indi'iiendi-iiet hegini with living down principle* whiah 
wene uniTeradlf agreed to ni idr-eFulent. From the nalurs of tlHi oum, lbs co- 
lony muH be pemkitted to judge wbetlicr i( liu been abuK4 or noti It vouM be 
ridiculuoi Id allow Dodiing more than an appeal to theapprcnor. When all Uop* 
ofivdmahu vaniihed they may lawfully take upanm, and any nitian, MCordin 
U> Vatel, may lawfully uaiit them, althoagli it would not be laitrul (u aaaitt a !«• 
Tolled prarineei the colony may "appeal to the wurtd far the reetttnde of lla (a- 
(Cnlioni." It would be iosultiiig to any man oFcnminan tenie lo atlempi toptim 
that the American colonic* hare not had ample cauic or cmn^aint. h Ihh ag- 
viT been denied, Spain hai iiecer eandeicended to lay more than that tlusc an 
her sabjeel), lier lUvci, an<1 that ibe liu a righl to opprvn or tnunirr ttinm •«• 
eordinglo her pleanire. It wai alao adinilled that when the parrnl Hala MoM 
not protect ittrif. hat wai obliged to Bbaodoo the eoloniei to tbemieln* foratlow. 
it could iwTemgab it* authority witlioultheconieul of Ihecolouun. Netarwaa 
iheie a man: tomplete dervUciJoD lliau that of the Spanish ealooiei lur at laan 
three year*. The eiirihig go*ermoeuU "ere CTery where mere naurpatiooa, Gw 
tbe (oureefrom which tb«r power wai derired, had been dried Up, and Ifaair f»> 
■pOBtibility had. etitiivly ceaied. 
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tented, we ought to be indifferent to all the rest of the human raoe! 
If this lentiraent is really serious, and not a mere concealment of 
<nmi^ to the patriots, it is despicable, it is unworthy of any one 
who wears the forin of man. According to these, a wise nation 
ought to stifle all the finer feelings of human nature, it ought to 
have no charity but for itself; base selfishness should be every 
thing; and generwnty, "patriotism, liberty, independence, empty 
and ridiculous words. Such sentiments may become the wretch 
who will not spare from his superabundant store, a mite to prevent 
fan neighbor from perishing; but there are but few Americans, I 
believe, who harboi^ meanness like this. It does not follow that 
because these sentiments are indulged, we must faflBCome quixotic, 
and involve ourselves in war, on account of mere religious or polit- 
ical opiniotis. I *am no advocate of French fratemixatton, but I 
am not, therefore, to condemn every generous feeling that glows in 
the bosoms of those who wish well to the patriot cause. I would 
wish to see our conquests, the conquests of reason and benevo- 
lence, and not of arms. There is nothing to forbid our feeling a 
generous sympathy with the patriotsof South America; a contemp- 
tuous tndifl^nce on our part, would be regarded by them as re* 
proachful to our national diaracter, and would lay the foundation 
of lasting hatred. 

It does not fiillow, however, that we should make a common 
cause with them, and go to war with Spain on their account; this 
might injure us both. Although I should not fear the result, it 
might be more prudent to leave the colonies to contend with 
Spun, without interference, and I am convinced no European na- 
tion will interfere in her favor. This country has no reason to be 
afraid of a war, but at the same time none to desire it Peace b 
our true policy, though not carried so far as tu render our steps 
timid and cowardly. We ougHt not to be prevented from doin|( 
what may be agreedile to us, and to our interest, by apprehension 
of unjust and unlawful violence from tte universe; we are now 
strong enough to pursue any just and reasonable deportment, as 
respects ourselves and others, without dread of consequences. 
¥rhat then ought we to do? I say at once, loeslsMM q|ki«{ro- 
UiUm$ with Me rspnUtcs of 1m Flaim mid Chili.* No nation 
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will hav« any junt right to be uSenJeii with this. Our own prac- 
tice BS wfU as the practice of every otiier countrj, congidcrs tfaa 
existenceof a government, (ff/ocfa, as sufficient for all purposes of 
official communications. We never hesitated to catablish relatiooa 
mth the revolutionary governments of France, neither did any of 
the European powcrB. In the great commonwealth of nations, 
each one has a right tu choose the government or governments. 
with which to establish such reUtions; other nations have no more 
right to take offence at tliis, than one citizen has with another for 
the choice of his associate. The recognition of llie republic of La 
Plata, does not imply that we must make war against Spun, or aid 
Uie r«public in case it should be invaded. It is not inconsistent 
with the strictest neutrality; mnst cerlainlyit is no act of hostility. 
There is not the least danger that Spain will aeriously conaidcr it a 
rausr of ttiar; she may bluster, but ske kalds too deep a sttikt, to 
think of ntriking Hit first blow; as long as she possesses colonies 
in America, if there is ever a war between us, it mast commence 

It Is, as respects ourselves, that we should have any hesitation 
in acknowledging the independence of La Plata, and not becaaae 
wc sliould infringe any rights of Spain. There is notliing in tlic 
laws of nations to forbid it; and she can lay but poor claim to our 
friendship. The question w« should ask in this affair, are these: 
are the republics just mentioned, of such a character as that we 
should Ictoursejvesdownby a treaty of amity with them? What 
is the estent of their territory, the number of their population, the 
nature of their goverimietitsP Are they capable of defending them- 
selves? Is Sp^n in possession of any part of their territory? 
These, and otiier questions, might be put to satisfy ourselvc*, be- 
fore we venture to take tliem by the hands as friends. Tliis course 
will be found to accord perfectly with our principles and practice. 
IVhlt, for instance, was our conduct to Spain herself F When 
tliere happens to be al tlie same time, in thcsamc empire, two w 
moregoveramentB, we may treat with all, or any one. or none; bat 
thisi^ a matter uhicli concerns only ourselves. Tu treat withal) 
would subject us to' great inconvenience, to tieat with any one 
would have the appearance of partiality; for our own sake, th«>-e- 
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fore, th^ best coarse woald be to acknowledge none of thenu 
Thus, when the whole Spanish monarchy was actually split into 
three parts, king Joseph on the throne, the cortex endeavoring 
to expel him, and the colonies setting up for themselves, our go- 
▼emment declined acknowledging any of these parties. When 
the cortex prevailed, we received the minister of Ferdinand, and 
acknowledged the government, de facto; but we declined receiving 
the minister of the colonies for two reasons; first, because the con- 
test was not yet properly at an end, therefore from motives of pru* 
dencei we could not think of forming a compact which might prove 
to be ineffectual; secondly, because the existing governments 
nig^t not have been of such respectability as that we could place 
ourselves on a footing with them, consistently with the respect 
due to ourselves* But when these causes ccMed, the reason for 
our not establishing relations would cease also, if we should regard 
them as not disreputable to us. The different provinces of South 
America have not made a common cause, and from their distance^ 
it b impossible they could act together. Mexico, Grenada, Vene- 
zuela, La Plata, Chili, have all declared themselves, in the most 
formal manner, separate and independent governments; should any 
of them, therefore, succeed in expelling the Spanish authorities, 
and in establishing governments, defacto, in pursuance of our own 
practice and principles, we may venture to establish relations with 
them, provided we are satisfied that there is a sufficient character 
and stability to justify us in doing so consistently with prudence. 
A revolted province notoriously incapable of maintaining itself 
ought not to be treated with, but an independent nation notoriouo- 
ly capable of maintaining itself, ought to be respected. Yet we 
have a right to receive and hear the mission even of a revolted pro- 
vince, without violating the laws of nations. What more com- 
mon than for the revolted subjects, or the deposed prince ot cme 
natiottt to fly to another and to be openly and publickly received? 
Who ever heard of a sovereign forbidding all nations from holding 
any intercourse with his revolted subjects, on pain of violating 
the laws of nations? The strictest neutrality is not violated by 
affording shelter and protection, much less by the exchange of 
civilities, or the establishment of official relations, for the conveni- 
ence of commercial intercourse. Is all intercourse or relation f«>r- 
bidden, or some particular kind only? For instance, no one rrcr 
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thought that the mere trading with a revolted colony, or province^ 
was an offence; or that this would be good cause of capture; saA 
if it be lawful to trade, is it not lawful to establish such understan- 
ding with the temporary, or local authorities, as may be necessary 
for the r^ulation of such trade? May we not have resident agents 
for this purpose? May we not receive theirs in turn, and may we 
not, if we think it adviseable, enter into verbal or written stipula- 
tions to regulate this intercourse? Whether such agents should 
be called consuls, or ministers, or commissioners; whether they 
enter into stipulations or treaties of amity and commerce or not, 
is of no importance. 

Are there any of the American republics with which we caa 
with safety enter into official relations, or form treaties of amity 
and commerce? The United Provinces of La Plata are undoubi* 
edly such. For seven years they have had complete and undis- 
turbed possession of their country— no attempt has been made, or 
is likely to be made, to subdue them; and after this lapse of time, if 
Spain were to attempt it, she could be considered in no other light 
than that of an invader. We look only to the government ib/octo/ 
the maxim of Spain, once a colony always a colony, b one whick 
she must settle with the colonies as well as she can; for us it is 
enough that there is in La Plata a complete expulsion of the Span- 
ish authorities, and an existing government It will not be pre- 
tended by the most extravagant advocates of Spain, that because 
she has revolted colonies elsewhere, which she is trying to subdue* 
that those which she is too weak to attempt, ought to be regarded 
as connected with the rest. According to this reasoning, while 
Spain continues to hold a single inch of land in America, the co- 
lonies must still be considered in a state of revolt. 

Consistently, therefore, with the strictest neutrality, we may ac* 
knu%v ledge La Plata, at least, as an independent state. By this 
simple act we will ensure to ourselves the lasting friendship of all 
the patriots of South America, whose feelings must be in unison 
with their brethren of La Plata. It will inspire confidence in all 
who are engaged in the contest, it will animate every patriot with 
a new zeal, it will bestow a respectability upon the cause^in their 
own eyes, which will cheerfully unite ail hearts in support of their 
independence. Such was the feeling which the recc^ition of our 
independence produced. As the natural head of America, it will 
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iDsfftntly incretse our importance in the eyes of the world. Sptin 
nay be indnced at last to put a stop to (he horrid eSiiiion of hn- 
inan blood, and renounce an undertaking in which she nerer can 
prevail. An understanding with the patriot govemments of Sooth 
America, will also enable us to make suck arrangements, as may 
put a stop to many practices and abuses, in which our character as 
a nation is deeply interested.* 

I have thus, sir, taken a rafnd glance at a subject, highly impor- 
tant to the present and future interests of this country. In com- 
mon with my fellow-citizens, I give my warmest wishes for the 
success of the patriot cause, but at the same time, value too high- 
ly the real happineu of my country, to put it to hazard by rash 
and inconsiderate measures. Scarcely any period of our history 
ever called for a more wise and deliberate judgment and enlighten- 
ed foresight, that the one now Am t approaching. Happilj for us 
there prevails at this juncture, a degree of harmony among our citi- 
zens on political subjects, much greater than at any period since 
the establishment of our constitution, and we have a wise akd 
UPEIOBT sTATKSMAir AT THK HBLic, It wss giveu to oor immortsl 
Washington to achieve the independence of one half of America, 
and I most sincerely hope, it may be yours to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of the other. 

MANIFESTO, 

OiaZCTKD TO ALL KATIOMS, 

By the Creneral ConstUuaU Congreu of the United Provinces of 

Rio de la Plata. 

Honorable fame is the jewel which mortals prize above existence 
itself» and which it is their duty to defend above every earthly good 
however great and valuable. The government of Spain has charg- 
ed the United Pk-ovinces of Rio de la Plata, before the nations of 
the world, with perfidy and rebellion, and has denounced as perfidi- 
ous and rebellious, the memorable declaration of independence of 
the 9th of Julyi 1816, by the national conpess of Tucuman; imput- 
ing to them ideas of anarchy, and intenti o ns to introduce sedi- 
tioos principles into other nations, at the very moment of soliciting 
their friendship, and the recognition of thb memorable act, in order 
to be ranked among them. The fint among the most sacred duties 

* llM pnsttoe tf fittky oet ft«0b !• cor ports vat bcfe tttuded to. 
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of the national coDgressis todo Rwijr ao Toul an impittation, and 
to justify lh<? cause of t"eir muntry, by publUhinS; to the vorld the 
motives, and the cruelties which impelled to the declaration of 
independence. This is not a eubmisslon which concedes t« any 
one. the right to dispose of a condition purchased by America 
with torrents of blood, and every species of sacrifice and endure 
ance. It is a duty of imperious obligation which it owes to its 
wounded honor, and to the respect due tu other nations. 

We shall waive all discussion with respect to the right of coa. 
quest, papal ^ants, and other titles by which the Spaniards have 
supported their authority: it is unnecessary for us tu recur to 
priuciples which may give rise to theoretic disputes, or to questiuni 
which have found advocates. We appeal tu facia, which form a 
lamentable contrast between the suBTerings endured by us, and 
the tyranny of the Spaniards. We shall expose to view the friglit- 
ful abyss, into which these provinces were about to be preci^tated 
had not the wall of their emancipation been interposed. We shall 
give reasons, the soundness of which no rational being ran ques- 
tion, unless it be his aim to persuade a nation to renounce for ever 
all idea of felicity, and adopt for its system, ruin, opprobrium, and 
shameful acquiescence. We shall exhibit this picture to the 
world, that no one may contesiplate it, without being deeply afiec- 
ted with the same feelings that belong to ourselves. 

From th& moment the Spaniards look possession of these couo- 
tries, they thought only of securing their power of exterminating, 
and degrading. Their systems of devoslation were immediately 
set on foot, and were continued without intermission forthreehuD- 
dred jears. They began by assassinating tlie incas of Pent, and 
they afterwards practised the same upon (he other chiefs who fell 
into llieir power. The inhabitants of the country, attempting to 
repel these ferocious invaders, became victims to fire and sworS, 
by reason of the inferiority of their arms; while their cities and vil- 
lages were consigned to the flames, every where applied without 
pity or discrimination. 

The Spaniards then placed a barrier to the increase of the popU' 
lation of the country; they prohibited by vigorous laws the entrance 
of strangers into tt, and in latter times they opened it to the im- 
moral, and to convicts cast out of the peninsula. Neither the vast 
but beauliful deserts, formed here by exterminating the natives; nor 
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tiie benefit which might accrue to Sptin hereellf, by the caltiTatioii 
of plains, fertile as they are extensive; nor the existence of mineiw 
als, the richest, and most abundant of the glebe; nor the attraction 
of innumerable productions, some until then unknown, others 
precious from their intrinsic value, and capable of animating in« 
dustry, and enlivening commerce, carrying the one to its highest 
pitch, and the other to the utmost extent of opulence; nor, in fine, 
the unceasing exertions necessary to keep the fairest regions of 
the earth submerged in wretchedness, had sufficient influence to 
change the dark, and portentous policy of the court of Madrid* 
From one city to another of this country, there are hundreds of 
leagues lying waste and uninhabited. Entire nations have disap« 
peared, buried under the ruins of mines, or perishing in an atmos- 
phere poisoned with antimony, under the diabolical institution of 
the mitas. Neither the lamentations of all Peru, nor the energet- 
ic representations of the most zealous ministers, have been suffix 
cient to put a stop to this relentless extermination. 

The science of working mines, regarded with indifference and 
neglect^ has remiined without undergoing those improvements 
common to other nations in an enlightened age: thus rudely 
wrought, the richest have disappeared, either by the dilapidation 
of excavated hills, or by the influx of water. Other rare and val- 
uable productions of the country, have remained in the great store- 
house of nature, without having excited the attention and zeal of 
the government; and if at any time an enlightened individual pre^^ 
sumed to publish these advantages, he was sure to be reprehended 
by the court, and compelled to be silent, lest, possibly, a diminu- 
tion of the demand for some of the productions of Spain might 
ensue. 

It was forbidden to teach us the liberal sciences; we were only 
permitted to learn the Latin grammar, the philosophy of the 
schools, civil and ecclesiastical jurisprudence. The viceroy Don 
Joaquin Pino, gave much offence by permitting a nautical school 
at Buenos Ayres, and in compliance with a mandate of the courts 
it was ordered to be shut; while at the same time, it was strictly 
prohibited to send our youth to Paris for the purpose oTsl 
the science of chemistry, in order to teach it on their return. 

Commerce was ever a mon<qpoly in the hands of the merchants 
of the peninsula, and of the consignees, sent by them to America^ 
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All public ofiiceB, and employmenla belonged evlnftrelj to 8pu- 
iftnle, tnd although Americana were equally called to them bj tbe 
laws, they were appointed only in rare instances, and even tiwn, 
not without satiating the cupidity of the court by enormous sums 
of money; of one hundred and seventy viceroys that hare govern- 
ed in tills country, but four of them have been Americans; and of 
»ix hnndrcd and ten captains-general, and governors, all but four* 
teen hare been Spaniards. The same took place in every other 
post of impurtance, and even amongst tlie common clerks of offi- 
ces, it was rare (« meet with Americans. 

ErAry thing was disposed on tlie part of Spain, in America, to 
effect the degradation of her sons. It did nut suit the policy of 
Spain that sages iihould rise up amongst us, fearful lest men of ge- 
nius liJiould bethink them of advancing the condition of tiieir coun> 
by, and of improving the morals, or the excellent capacities, with 
which its sons have been gifted by their Creator. It was her po- 
licy incessantly to diminish, and depress our population, test, one 
dayi we should imagine aught against her dominion, guanfed bjr 
a force, contemptible for regions so various and vast. Commerce 
iras exclusively confined to herself, from a mean suEpicion, that 
opulence would make us proud, and render us capable of aspiring 
to free ourselves from so many vexations. The growth of industry 
was checked, in order that the means of escaping from our wretch- 
edness, and poverty, might be denied us; and we were eicloded 
from all participation in public employments, in order that the na* 
tivesof the peninsula might have entire influence over the coantrj, 
in order to form (he inclinations and habits necessary for retaiD- 
ing us in a slate of dependence that would neitlier permit ua to 
tliink, nor to act, but in comformity to tlie modes dictated by the 
Spaniards. 

This system was acted upon with the utmost rigor, by the vice- 
roj-s: each of whom was invested with the autliority of a vizier. 
Their power was sufficient to annihilate all those who dared to dis- 
please them; however great the vexations they practised, we had 
to bear them with patjence, wlule these were compared by thetr 
statelites, and worshippers to the effects of divine wrath. The 
complaints which were addressed to the throne, were either lost 
in the distance of many thousand leagues, over which they had to 
paw, or they were smothered in the ot&ces at Madrid, by the pro- 
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lectors of thooo who tyrannized over us. Not only was tius lyt* 
tern not softened, but there was no hope of its moderating in the 
coarse of time We had no voice, direct, or indirect, in legislating 
for our country: this was done for us in Spain, without conceding 
to us the privilege of sending delegateSf or counsellors, to be pre- 
sent, and to state what would be suitable, or otherwise, as is prac* 
ticed by the cities of Spain. Neither did we possess such iniu- 
ence in the government set over us» as might serve to temper the 
severity of its administration. We knew that there was no reme-r 
dy for us but tobear with patience; and that for him who could not 
resign himself to every abuse, death was considered too light a 
punishment: for, in such cases, penalties have been invented of 
unheard of cruelty, and revolting to every sentiment of humanity. 

Less enormous, and less pertinaciously persevered in, were the 
outrages which compelled Hdland to take up arms, and to free 
herself from Spain; or those which induced Portugal to shake off 
the same yoke; or those which placed the Swiss, under William 
Tell, in opposition to the emperor of Germany; or those which 
induced the United States of North America to resbt the en« 
croachments of Great Britain; or those of many other countries, 
which, without being separated by nature firom their parent stateii, 
have separated themselves, in order to shake off an iron yoke, and 
to take into their own hands the care of their own felicity. We, 
however, separated by an immense ocean, inhabiting a country 
gifted with every variety of climate, possessing distinct wants, 
and treated like flocks and herds, have exhibited the singular ex- 
ample of patient endurance under such degradations: remaining 
obedient, even when the most seducing circumstances presented 
themselves for casting off the yoke, and driving the Spanish power 
to the other side of the ocean. 

We address ourselves to the nations of the world, and to mani- 
fest so much effrontery, as to think of deceiving them in matters to 
which they have been witnesses, is impossible. America remain- 
ed tranquil during the whole war of the succession and awaited 
the termination of the contest between the houses of Austria and 
Bourbon, in order to follow the fortunes of Spain. A favorable 
occasion then presented itself to free ourselves from so many vex- 
ations; but we did not seize it, on the contrary we exerted «ttrn 
selves in her defence, arming in her caufte alone, and with a view 
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ormaintAinLnsr ourconnpnioti with her. Without tiavinf; any cow 
cern in her ili&erences with European natiuns, we have emb&rked 
in her wars, we iiavesutTere'] the«levastations. we have borne with- 
oul a murmur all the privations to which we were exposed byher 
nullity on the ocean, one of which vets the interruption of the usu- 
al communication with her. 

In the year 1806, our country was invaded: an English expedi- 
tion surprised and captured Buenos Ayres the capita], through the 
imbecility or tlie viceroy, who, though without European troops, 
had numerous resources fully adequttte, of which he knew not how 
to take advantage- We prayed assistance from the court to eii&- 
bte US to defend ourselves a^inat a new expedition which thread 
ened ns, and tho consolation we received was a royal mandate to 
defend ourselves as we could. The following year the eastern 
shore (Banda Oriental) was occupied by a new and more fortnid- 
sNe expedition: the town of Monte Video was besieged, and 
taken tiT assault: here the British troops were aag^nented, and a 
powerful force prepared for nuking another attack on the capital* 
anit in fact the attack was made a few months afterwanla; happily 
the valor of our citizens triumphed over the enemy in tlie assault, 
compellinghim, aftera brilliant victory, to evacuate Montevideo, 
and the whole of die eastern shore. 

A more favorable opportunity of rendering ourselves indepen- 
dent could not have been desired than that which now presented 
itself, if the spirit of rebellion or perfidy had been capable of move- 
ing us, or if we had been susceptible of those principles of anar- 
ciiy and sedition imputed to us. At that time we had abundant 
cause for doing what we have since done. It was by *o mcani 
our duty to tKindifTerent to the state of oppression under which we 
had so lotig groaned. If at any time victory authorizes the con- 
queror to be the arbiter of his own destinies, we might justly then 
have fixed our«; we were with arms in our hands, triumphant, and 
tliere was not a single l^panish regiment to oppose us; and if neither 
victory nor force can give right, ours was still greater, no longer to 
tolt rale the domination of Spain. We had nothing to apprehend 
from the forces of the peninsula; its ports were blockaded, and the 
seas rommanded by the fleets of Britain. Not withstanding the 
favorable conjuncture tlius presented to u? by fortune) we choose 
to preserve our connexion with Spain, hoping by this distinguished 
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proof of lojilty to eftet a change in the system of the court, and 
render it sensible of its true interest. 

But we flattered ourselves with Tain hopes. Spain did not re- 
|:ard this conduct as an CTidence of the i^nerositj of our disposi- 
tions, but as a bare act of dutj. America still continued to be rul- 
ed with the same tjrannj, and our sacrifices, though most heroic, 
had no other effect, than to add a few more pages to the history of 
that oppression under which we had so long groaned* 

Such was the situation in which we were found by the revolu- 
tion of Spain. We, who were habituated to yield a blind obedi- 
ence to all her mandates* readily acknowledged Ferdinand the 
7th of Bourbon, although raided to the throne by a tumult at Aran- 
juez, which deposed his father. We saw him soon after pass over 
into France; we saw him there detained with his parents, and bro- 
thers, and depriTod of the crown which he had just usurped. We 
saw, that Spain, erery where occupied by French troops, was sha- 
ken to her centre, and that in her civil convulsions, the most dis- 
tinguished individualsy who governed with wisdom in the provin* 
ces, or served with honor in her armies, fell victims to the insensate 
fury of rivals. That in the midst of these vibrations* governments 
rose up in each of those provinces, styling themselves supreme^ 
and claiming sovereign authority over America. A junta of this 
kind, formed at Seville, had the presumption to be the first to de- 
mand our obedience, and we were obliged by our viceroys to re- 
cognixe and yield it submission. In less than two montfis, ano- 
ther, entitled the supreme junta of Gallicia, pretended to the same 
right, and sent us a viceroy, with the indecent menace, that thir- 
ty thousand men should also be sent if necessary. The junta 
centr^ next erected itself: we immediately obeyed it, without 
having had the slightest share in its formation, zealously and effi- 
caciously, complying with all its decrees. We sent succours of mo- 
ney, voluntary donations, and supplies of every kind, to prove that 
our fidelity would stand any trial to which it could be subjected. 

We had been tempted by the agents of king Joseph Bonaparte* 
and great promises were held out to us of bettering our condition 
should we unite ourselves with his interests. We knew that the 
Spaniards of greatest note had already declared for him; that the 
nation was without armies, and without the vigorous direction re- 
quisite in moments of so much difficulty. We were informed that 
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the Iroept of Rio <t« U Plata, who vtare pn»ii«r> >t Laailai), «f- 
tei th'' (irnt expetlilion of (he Bnglisli, had burn ctmriuctnl lo Ca* 
(lir., anil ttirrr trea'eit with the grralrat inhamanltj, iih) that ia 
want of tifry thing thej had been sent off to fixhl against tli* 
French. Yet our situation continued unchantied until the Andal^ 
nsias havine been occupied by the French, and the junta eeDtrsl 
was dispersed. 

Under these circumstances, there was published a paper, viA- 
out dale, and si^ed only by tile arclibishop of Landicea, who had 
been president of the eitin^ished junta central. By tliis paper 
a regpiicy was ordered to be funned, and three persons, aa thoM 
who ihould compose it, were deeignated. An occurrence ao ane<> 
pected, could not but cause us to hesitate and ponder arer it trrr 
oualy. Our situation became alarming, and we had reason to be 
Sppreheiisivp of twing intolved in tlie miiforlunes of the capiUL 
We reflected upon its uncertain and vibrating state; u<orc eap^ 
cially as the French had already presented lliemaelves before the 
gates of Cadix. and (he island of Leon, we distrusted Uie new re- 
gents, who were unknown to u&; the most distinguished Spaniarda 
having passed over to the French, tJie junta central dissolved, ttM 
members denounced as traitors in the public papers. We saw the 
inefficacy nf the decree published by the archbishop of Lavdiceai 
and the insufficiency of his powers for the establishment ot a n^ 
gencyt we knew not but that the French had taken possession of 
Cadiz, and completed the coniguest of Spain in the interval whicb 
must elapse before these papers could come tf> our hands; and we 
doubted whether a goTemment, formed out of the trasmenU of the 
JDnta central, would not soon meet with the same fate. Ctiosi- 
dering the perils which surrounded lis we resolved to take upon 
ourselves the care of our own safety, until we should obtai a bettor 
information of the true condition of Spain, and whether her govern- 
ment had actpiired stability. lustead of discovering this atahililjr, 
we soon learned the fall of the regency, and saw it succeeded bgr 
continual changes of govemmenli in moments the most anfaons 
and critical. 

In the meanwhile we formed our junta, in imitation of t 
Spain. It was purely provisional, and in the name of our c 
king. The viceroy Don Bultazar Hidalgo Cisneroe, de^pt 
circulars to the provincial goveniors, ia order to light np the fl 
of civil war. and arm provinces against provinces. 
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The Rio de la Plata wai ioiniediatelyUockaded by a squadron: 
flie gorernor of Cordova immediatel j set about raising an army; 
the gOTemor of Potosi and the president of Charcas, marched with 
another to the confines of Saita, and the president of Cusco presen- 
ting himself with a third army on the margin of the Oesaguadero, 
entered into an armistice of forty davc, and before its term had 
elapsed, recommenced hostilities, attacked i!||ii^ troops, and a bloody 
battle ensued, in which we lost fifteen hundred men. Memory is 
horror struck in recalling the abominable cruelties then perpetra- 
ted by Goyeneche in Cochabamba. Would to Ood! itwerepossi- 
hie to forget this ungrateful American, who, on the day of his en- 
tnace into the city, ordered the respectable governor intendant* 
▲ntesana» to be shot; and obeenring with complacency, from the 
balcony of fab house, tfab iniquitous aasasiination, ferociously cried 
out to his troops not to shoot the victim in thc^liead,as it was want^ 
ed tobe stuck upona pike; and whte it was severed from the bo- 
dy, the headless trunk was dragged threogh the streets, while at 
the same time the brutal soMien were baibarously permitted to 
dispose at pleasure oftbe lives and property of the inhabitants dur- 
ing many successive days. 

Posterity will be shocked by the ferocity manifested towards us 
by men, who pug|it to have been interested in the preservation of 
Ike AmericaBs; and they will regard with astonishment the mad- 
Mss of attempting to punish as a cnmt an act mariLcd with the 
indelible seal of fidelity and love. The name of Ferdinand of 
B o u ibon pre c ede d all the actv of tbe government, and beaded its 
public documents^— The Spanish flag waved on our vessels, and 
served to anifliate our soMiers. llie provinces seeing diemselves 
reduced to a kind of orphanage by the dispersion of the national 
goveniment, by the want of another of a Intimate character, and 
capable of commanding respect, and by the conquest of ne4f-ly the 
whole of the mother country, had raised up for themselves an ar- 
gus to watch for their safety, and to pi- esei v e them entire, so that 
they might be r e s t o red to the captive kingv in case he should re- 
gain his liberty. This measure was sanctioned by the eiample ol' 
Spain herself, and produced by her declaration, that America was 
an integral part of the monarchy, possessing equal rights, and 
which had already been practiced in Monte Video, at the instance 
of the Spaniards themselves. We offered to continue our pecuni- 
ary aids for the prosecution of the war, and a thousand times dc«^ 
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dared the Qprigltlneo* nnd tutmritT of mir inletitions. Great 
BHlaiti, to uliich Spaia nas tliea so mud) indebleil, interposed 
her itiediatiun and enod offices, to prevent our beiDg treated in* 
manner so hareh and severe. Bat the Spaniards were fixed ia 
their sanguinary uprice, rejected the mediation, and dctpatchcd 
rigorous orders to til their generals to prosecute the caittisatioii of 
the Americans with redoubled activity; scaffolds were every whef« 
erected, and ingenuity was taxed for inveulions to rHghten and 
afflict. 

From thenceforwartl, no pains were spared and no mewis left 
untried, to divide and engage us in mutual extenninatiun. The/ 
have spread abroad the mostaetrociouscaJunwies against na, aitr^ 
buting to us the inlention of renouncing our holy religion, and of 
encouraging an unbounded Licriittuu»iness of manners. The; 
have made a religious war against us, contriving by a thousaad 
ways to disturb anil alarm the conscience; causing tlie Spanish 
bishops to publish ecclesiabtical censuras and eicammunicatioBK 
and to sow , through tlie means of some ignorant confessors, fanati- 
cal doctrines even in the penitential tribunal. By means of tho«« 
religious discords, families have been divided aguust themselves' 
they have occasioned disseutions between father and son: they 
have brolien asunder the endearing ties which united husband and 
wife; Uiey have sown rancor luid hatred between the most aOee- 
tionate brothers; they have, in fine, endeavored to poison all the 
harmony of society. 

They have adopted the dreadful system ofputUng men to death 
indiscriminately, for no oilier purpose than to diminish our Dum- 
bers: and on entering our towns have been known to put to deatk 
even the unfortunate market people, driving tliem into the public 
8(|uarc in groups, and shouting them down with cold blooded, wao- 
ton cruelty. The cities of Chuijuisacaaud Cucliabamba, have mare 
thai) once been tlie theatres of this shocking barbarity. 

They liave compelled our soldiers, taken prisoners, to serve 
against Ui«r wills in the ranlu of their armies, carrying the itffi- 
cers in irons to distant outposts, where it was impossible for theat 
to preserve health for a single year, while others have been starved 
to death in dungeons, and many have been forced tn labor on iJie 
public works. They have wantonly shot the bearer of flags of 
truce, and have committed the utmost horrors upon chiefs after 
tlieir surrender, and other principal personages, notwithstaoiliiig 
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the hnmanitj that had been shown by us to those prisoners who fell 
into oar hands; in proof of this assertion we need only mention the 
deputy Matos of Potosi, captain-general Pamacagua, general An- 
gnlo, and his brother, the commandant Munecas, and other parti* 
zan chiefs, shot in cold blood, many days after having surrendered 
as prisoners. 

In the district of Valle Grande they indulged themselves in the 
brutal sport of cutting off the ears of the natives, and then trans- 
mitting a pannier full of them to head quarters; they afterwards 
destroyed the town by fire; burnt about forty populous villages of 
Peru, and took a hellish pleasure in shutting up the inhabitants in 
their houses before setting them on fire, in order that their unhap- 
py victims might be burnt alive. 

They have not only shown themselves cruel and implacable, in 
«iurdering our countrymen, but they have thrown aside all regard 
to decency and morality, causing old men of the religious profes- 
sion to be beaten in the public places; and even women, made fast 
to a cannon, but first stripped naked, and their bodies exposed to 
shame. 

They have established an inquisitorial system for all these pun- 
ishments: they have dnigged out peaceful inhabitants from their 
houses, and transported them across the ocean to be tried for pre- 
tended offences, and have executed without trial a multitude of 
citizens. 

They have chased our vessels^ sacked our coasts, m&rdered de 
fenceless inhabitants, without sparing clergymen and those in ei- 
treme old age; by the order of general Pezuela, they burnt the 
town of Pnno, and meeting with no others, they put to the sword 
old men, women, and children. They have excited atrocious con- 
spiracies among the Spaniards residing in the midst of us, impo- 
sing upon us the painful necessity of condemning to capital pun- 
ishment the heads of numerous families. 

They have compelled our brothers and sons to take up arms 
against us, and forming armies by the impressment of the natives 
of Peru, have compelled them under the command of Spanish offi- 
cers to fight against our troops. They have excited domestic in- 
surrections, corrupting with money, and every species of seduc- 
tion, the pacific inhabitants of the country, in order io involve us 
4n a frightful anarchy, and to enable them to attack us weakeneil 
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uitl JivKlecl. Titfj have dtspUyed t new inveotion «/ homr. in I 
pciiioning founUini ftml foodf when beaten in La Pu bj gea«nil T 
Pinelo; and the mildneBs with which they were treated, when c 
priled to surrender at discretion, was rewarded by the barinrons I 
net tif blowing ap tlie borrackB, wbich had been prerimisly i 
for the purpose. 

Thej have had the bOBeneae to attempt to tamper with oor gor- , 
ernors, and t^eneraU; and abusing the sacred privilege of 8a);* of I 
truce, they have repeatedly written letters hidtiiig to tl 
They ' a«e declared that the laws of war, reco^ized by cinlixed j 
nations, ought not to be ahoerred towards u&> and with conic 
ons indiflercnce replied to general fielgrano, ttiat tr««tiM covld net 
be entered into, or kept, with insurgents. 

Such had been the conduct of Spaniards towantaBi when Penli- 
nand of Bourbon was restored to the throne. We then believed J 
that the termina'ion of our troubles hail at last arrired; it seemed j 
to us, iltat the king, who had been formed in advenitri wnald not I 
be indift'erent to the miseries of hio people; we therefore despatch- 
ed a deputy to hiin, to make known our situation. We could not I 
doubt but that he would give Uii a reception worthy • beuign pnnce 
and tliat he would feel an interest in our supplicationa. as wdl 
from gratitude as Irom tliat beneticence, which the Spanish cow^ 
tiers had praised to the skies. Ilut a new, and before nnkoowB 
ingratitude was reserved to be experienced by the conatries of j 
America, Surpassing all example that tlie history of the worst of | 
tyrants can present 

Scarcely had he returned to Madrid, when he witliout Kvnm<h- 
ny.at once declared us insurgents. He disdained to listen to a«r 
complaints, or hearken to our supplications, tendering a pardOQ 
as the only favor he could offer. He confinned in authority th« 
viceroys, governors, and generals, who had perpetrated the Uoodj 
deeds before detailed. He declared as a crime of state, the hav- 
ing pretended to form a constitution for ourselves, that we might I 
be placed beyond the reach of the capricious, arbitrary, and tyniD- 1 
nic power, to which we had been subjected for three centuries; a [ 
measure which could displease none but a prini;e, who is inimical 
tojuslire and beneficence, and conse(|ue»tly unworthy ofrnliiig. 

With the aid of his ministers, he at once set to work in collec- 
ting forces for tlie purpose uf beingaent against m. He cau»ed 



aramt t» to tranaporied to Au» ctontry, in order to 
conpieto tho devattatkHif coniUgntioDB, and robberie«» so well 
begun. He availed kimaelf of the noaieBt when complimented by 
the principal Earopean powers en his return from France* to en- 
gage them to deny us twtrj succor, and to look on with indifer- 
once, while he was gratifying the cruelty of his nature in destroy- 
ing us. 

He has established a peculiar regulation for the treatment of 
American priTateers» barbarously ordering their crews to be han|^ 
od; he has forbidden the obserrance towards us of the Spanish 
naval ordinaace» established in conformity with the laws of na- 
tions, and he has denied every thinf to us which we invariaUy 
allow to his subjects captured by our cruisers. He sent his gene- 
rals with decrees of pardon which they caused to be published, with 
no view but to deceive the simple and ignorant, in order to facili- 
tate their entrance into cities and towns; but giving at the same 
time private instructions, authorizing, and commanding them, af> 
ter having thus obtained possession, to hang, bum, sack, confiscate, 
assassinate^ and to inflict every possible sufering, on such as had 
availed themselves of such suppositious pardons. It is in the 
name of Ferdinand of Bourbon that tho heads of captured patriot 
officers have been stuck up on the highways; that a distinguished 
partisan leader has been actually impided; and that tho monster 
Centanob after having murdered colonel Ganuurgo in the same man* 
ner cut off his head, and sent it as a present to general Pezuela, 
informing him that it was a miracle of the Virgim M Cmrw^en. 

It has been by a torrent of evils and bitter afflictions, such as 
these, that we have been compelled to take the only course that 
remained to us. We reflected deeply on our situation, and future 
fatO) and turning our eyes to every quarter, we were unable to see 
any thing but the three elements, of which it must necessarily be 
composed, opprobrium, ruin, and atgect submission. What could 
America expect from a king^ actuated at the very moment of sea^ 
ing himself on the throne by sentiments so inhuman? Of a king* 
who previous to commencing his devastations* hastened to prevent 
the interposition of any other prince to restrain the elects of his 
insensate fury? Of a king, who has no other rewards but chains 
and gibbets, for the immense sacrifices of his Spanish subjects in 
releasing him from captivity?-— subjects, wbob at the eipense of 
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their blood, And of ewry privation, hove redeemed him frona. 
prison, in order to bind his temples with a crown! If Uiose neOi 
to whom he owed go much, tlius received de&th, were doomed to 
perpetual imprisoumeDt, or to base slavery, for no other crima 
than that of having framed a constitution, what might we notei- 
pect (o be reserved for us? The hope for a Iwnign treatment fron 
him. and from his bloody miniaters, would have been to seek among 
tigers for the mildness of th# dove. 

Then, indeed, would have been repeated towards as the ensan- 
guined scenes of Caraccas, Carthagena, Quito, and Santa Pe*;; <ra 
should then have spumed the ashes of the eighty thousand persMtt 
who have fallen victims to tite fury of the enemy, anil whose illas- 
trifluB manes with justice call for revenge, and we shoold ha** me- 
rited the ejecrations of every succeeding generation, condemned 
to serve a master always disposed to illtreat them, and who Uy hts 
nullity on the sea has become too impotent to protect them fnm 
foreign invasion. 

We therefore, thus impelled'by the Spaniardi, and llieir k 
havingdeclared ourselves independent, and in self defence against 
granny, have staked our honors, our lives, and our fortunes' 
We have sworn before the Supreme Judge of the Universe that 
we will never renounce the cause of justice; that tve will not per^ 
mit the country which he gave ui, to be buried beneath ruins, aiMl 
submerged in blood by the hands nf execationers; that we shall 
never foi^et the obligations that we owe to save her from the dan- 
gers which threaten her, nor the sacred right to require of u* all 
necessary eacriRces to prevent her from being soiled by the Tout 
footsteps of tyrants and usurpers. This declaration is engraved 
on our hearts, (hat we may never ceaee to combat in her cause. 
And at (he same time that we unfold to the world the motives that 
have impelled to this step, we have the honor to make known 
desire of living in peace with all, and even with Spain herself fraia 
(he moment she thinks proper to accept our offer. 

Given at the congressional hall in Buenos .\yres, 25tli of 



October, 1816. 
On. Fedro 



Ignacio de Castro yB 
Jose Ettginio di 
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> 

EXPOSITION 

OF THE 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SUPREME CX>VERNMENT, 

OF THK 

UniU4 Pnmincts of South Jmeriea^ during the prtseid Jiiminir 

sirution. 

The evils which had in saccession since the year I8IO9 occasion- 
ed our calamities and retarded the progress of our sacred cause* 
appear to have all conspired to assail us at the same moment, 
threatening to reduce our political existence to its last agonies, 
towards the close of 1815. The few remaining forces which we 
had saved from the unhappy field of Sipesipe, seemed to be on the 
point of dissolution. The army which had been organized in the 
province of Cuyo, for the pui*pose of marching upon Chili, beheld 
itself insecure, even in its entrenchments. The enemy, proud of 
his victories, had already laid his plans to entrammel the inhabi- 
tants of those districts, who were distracted by opposite councils, 
and who dared not indulge a hope that, through our means, they 
might be shielded from the impending dangers. The national 
treasury was not only inadequate to tlie satisfaction of the de- 
mands upon it, but even to provide for the most urgent wants. 
The public spirit of the different provinces, had lost sight of the 
common danger, and occupied itself exclusively, in the visionary 
project of seeking liberty, in the diB$oluHon of every tie. Dis- 
cord had taken possession of all hearts, expelling every generous 
and honorable sentiment The citizens of the same land displays 
ed their valor only in mutual destmctaoo or distrusts assailing 
their best friends and benefactors. Subordination amongst the 
military was disregarded by the lowest subalterns. The public 
authorities were only respected as they gave countenance to 
crimet to error, to licentiousness. It grieves me fellow-citizens, 
to speak of it, but I mustbe fiuthful to truth, when I undertake to 
trace the revolting picture, which our country then exhibited to* 
the contemplation of the worid. The acknowledgement of our 
errors can bring upon us no disgrace, when made with the virta* 
VOU JI, W 
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utui resolution of correcting themj nor nm I the first Trieml ol his 
country who has deplureil oar past melancholy situation. Par- 
don me, therefore, if I procee-d. ('alumnj with her baleful train 
had seated herself in the midst of us, scattering her |M)iftQfii 
Hirough the minds of our most res|tectal)le fellow-cttizeos. The 
capital of tlie state, which, in the midst of the raoat trying difficol* 
lies, hud preserved a certain dignity of character, now appeared 
to be tlie focus of all (he passions, which distracted every part of 
the country. Fractions of every party, were here encountei^ in 
a state of the utmost exasperal ion; while the imminence of the pub- 
lie dangers, served but as the pretext for the indolence of mutual 
revenge; accusing one another with the origin of the general dt»> 
tresses, and breathing, mutually, the most injurious suspicioos. 

The magnanimous people oF Buenos Ayres, to whom the praise 
cannot be denied, of having impoverished themselves in afiurJing 
aid to brethren engaged io the same glorious cauM, were on the 
point of experiencing a re-action, whose consequences would have 
proved radically destructive to the character and existence uf Ls 
Plata; anarchv, w a word, had ucHTen up a vrivkaul cost- 
FLAGKATioH, Nor was this all; when now it might have been sup- 
posed that the measure of our afflictions had been full, the troops 
of Portugal made their appearance on tlie nortliern borders of 
this river, availing themselves of our discords; for these aniup' 
pily, unknown to ourselves, had but too well seconded the inte- 
rests of the neighboring court. New dangers here presented 
tiiemselves; new occasions to sow discords; and a new impulse 
was given to the torrent of personal enmities; rendering even loy- 
alty suspicious. It is no easy task, fellow-cilizens, to draw a just 
picture of our misadv<>iitures, or to enumerate the perils over 
which your firmness has happily triumphed. Vou all remember 
that the evils which thus assailed us, began to diminish at the very 
moment when we hud yielded to despair. The Sl-frbme Cow- 
r.BEVi into whose hand<i the people had conhtled their safety, had 
just been installed at Tucuman. Those who were called upon to 
be the legislators of their country, and to fix its destiny, by the 
wisdom of their councils, were compelled more than once tu ex- 
ert thL'ir courage, and to encounter, with iutrepidity, the dangers 
which threatened to profane this last asylum, that remained to ovr 
country in its misfortunes. The prudence, the integrity, the for- 
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titude of this augiist body, presented to the Provinces the delight- 
ful spectacle of an authority which captivated their submission, 
not less bj the just title of its elevated origin, than bj the ani- 
mated zeal, and vigorous enei^ which it displayed, in the first 
Bteps*of its illustrious march. The boldest passions were com* 
pelled to renounce their extravagant designs; and if in some dis- 
tricts thej had the temerity to attempt new excesses, the celerity 
with which they were suppressed, scarcely allowed time to their 
authors to sue for mercy. The seditious, notwithstanding, still 
harbored the design of putting vigilance 1o sleep, in order that they 
might snatch the ^>pportunity of insulting whatever was most 
respectable. It was at this crisis that the Supreme REPRESBirrA* 
noN, deigned to invest me with the honorable, but awful, distinc- ^ 
tion of Supreme Director of the state. This was not the first 
time I had been clothed with authority; and that I had already ex- 
perienced the bitter mortification attendant upon it, was too well 
known, not to r^ard my acceptance as a sacrifice. At that time 
a member of the supreme body, 1 knew well the mass of difficul- 
ties that would weigh upon me; but even these, in the midst of 
anxiety and fears, urged my submission to the supreme will. 

I had no right to expect that my elevation would meet the ap- 
probation of every one; and the calamity of the times caused mc 
to fear that my election might give rise to new disturbances. 
The result did not disappoint my forebodings. I saw myself 
compelled to subdue the hearts of my personal enemies: but I 
now considered my person as exclusively devoted to the public 
cause. Invested with the chief magistracy, I set oflT from the 
bosom of the supreme congress, for the province of Salta, and had 
the good fortune to compose the loud dissentions which had set 
at variance the citizens and the soldiers; and having prepared the 
elements which afterwards procured for the Saltenos their well 
earned fame, I proceeded to the army, examined its situation, 
inspected the fortifications; and, giving such orders as the occa- 
sion might require, I returned to Tucuman, where I had the 
proud saiiitfacUon of hastening^ by my infiuence^ the memttrabie 
act and eolemn declaratioii op our independemce. I pursued 
my journey to the capital of Cordova, where, according to previ- 
ous arrangement, I was expected by general San Martin, in order 
to settle the places for securinjc Chili from the power of the Span- 
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ianli. Froto CordoTa, with what painful inquietude did I stretch 
my view towards the agitated population at Buenot Ajres! I ap- 
peal to you, feliow-citizeni, if taj fears were not too well gronnd- 
ed; sud permit me (passing bjr the perils of mj' traosit) la &x joar 
attention on the first ilaya of my arrival in this capital. Whit 
violence of passions! What discordant interests! Mj' resolutkm 
was taken. I liastened to fulfil the obligations of ni; oatir. I 
announced to the people that the past should be forgotten— that 
those who deserved well of their country should be rewarded. 

Fellow .citizens, I have not faded in mj promises, nor shall I 
ever have reason to repent me of my conduct. To this coarse, 
and to your virtues, it is due, that the constituted autliorities have 
been supported in despile of the boldest innovators; to tlu», am I 
to attribute the reconciliation uf those, who before regarded them* 
selves, as having reason to be my enemies: to this, la saj all in a 
word, it is due, that d>edicnce to the lawful authorities and the 
love of order, constitute, at present, tlie prevailing temper of the 
Provinces, over whose destinies I have the honor to preside 
as chief magistrate. It were a presumptuous folly to assert, that 
this has been established on foundations tliat are proof against 
every attempt; the present age offers but too many esample& of 
how fallible, in these particulars, are all political institutions. 
But how disgraceful ought we to consider tlic conduct of tliosc. 
who meditate a repetition of those mournful scenes, in our coun- 
try! It is proper to hope, that, in future, restless spirits will be 
more easily repressed, than in tlie earlier part of tlie present ad- 
ministration. Then it was, that the spirit of anarchy claimed our 
first attention; yet we were by no means free from otljer assail- 
ants, whom it was necessary to oppose with our utmost edbrts. 
Ttie interior provinces were tlireatened by the near apprMch of 
the enemy, with a more numerous and effective force than had 
ever been brought into the field; to concentrate our own was im- 
possible, from the want uf means to transport them hundreds of 
leagues, and from tlieir already occupying posts from which tbej 
could Dot be spared. — Moreover, I experienced the most painfal 
embarrasment uf mind when compelled tu choose between two ex- 
tremes equally perilous: tu abandon the districts of the interior, 
and the army which covered them, to the utmost hazard, or to de- 
sist [rum the attempt to reconquer Chili, exposing the province of 
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<!;ujro to sobjugatioii. I at length adopted the coorae inspired by 
Gourage* baffling the plana of the enemj'ft generals, Sema and 
Marco. The patriot armj» against which that of Lima was in- 
tended to operate, was rapidly re-inforced, the discipline and 
subordination, which had been lost during the periods of our re- 
verses, were in a short time restored. Its present strength, re- 
spectabilitj, and efficiency is known to you in common with the 
rest of our feUow-citiatens; and more would you have seen, if the 
enemy who now flies before us, beaten and humbled, had not en- 
Countered a rampart of loyalty and valor in the province of Salta« 
The army of Cuyo, not surpassed in firmness by that of Peru, 
maintained its ground until regiments were marched from Bnenoifi 
Ayres to its re-inforcement. New regiments were created with 
a rapidity almost incredible, through the noble devotedness and 
generous liberality of that Province, in order to accelerate the 
final preparations, for setting on foot the stupendous design, 
which had been formed of scaling the Andes; whose successful 
issue will ailbrd to other nations some means of estimating the 
respectability of our power, atf it has struck terror into the minds 
of our enemies; has kindled gratitude in the hearts of our brethren 
in Chili, and erected the most splendid monument to the power 
and glory of our country. 

The army of this capital was oi-pmized at the same time with 
those of the Andes and of the interior; the regular force has been 
nearly doubled; the militia has made great progress in military 
discipline; our slave population has been formed into battalions, 
and taught the military art as far as it is consistent with their 
condition. The capital is under no apprehension, that an army 
of ten thousand men can shake its liberties, and should the Span- 
iards send against us thrice that number, ample provision has 
been made to receive them. 

Our navy has been fostered in all its branches; the scarcity of 
means under which we labored until now, has not prevented us 
from undertaking very considerable operations with respect to 
national vessels; all of them have been repaired, and others have 
been purchased and armed, for the defence of our coasts and ri- 
vers. Provision has been made, should necessity require it, for 
arming many more, so that the enemy will not find himi^elf secure 
from our reprisal, even upon the ocean. 
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Our mtlilary force, at every point which it occupiest seems to 
be ariirnatei) with the same spirit: its tactics are unifonn, aad have 
unilergone a rapid improvement from the science aoi) expeiiencfi 
whicli it has borrowed from warlike nations. Our arsenals have 
been replenished with arms, and a sufficient store of cannon and 
munitions of war have been provided to maintain the contest for 
many 'vears; and this, after having supplied articles of every de- 
scription to those districts which have not as yet come into the 
union, but whose connexion with us has been only intercepted by 
reason of our past misfortuaesl 

Uur legions daily receive considerable augmentations from new 
levies: all our preparations have been made, as tliough we were 
about to enter upon the contest anew. Until bow tlie vastness 
of our resources were unknown to us, and our enemies may con- 
template, with deep mortification and despair the present flourish- 
ing state of tiieae Provinces after so many devastations. 

The office of major general has been re-established, for the 
purpose of giving a uniform direction to our armies, in order to 
foster the militia in all its details, and to regulate the system of 
military economy. The general officers, and those of a lower 
rank, occupied in those duties, will lighten the labors of the 
government, at tlie same time rendering more practical the pro- 
gress and improvement of which the military force is susceptible; 
thus fiM-ming by degrees a body of expert soldiery, who will, a( 
once be an honor to their country, and serve as its firmest pillar 
in times of danger. 

Whilst thus occupied in providing for our safety within, and 
preparing for assaults from without, other objects of solid inte- 
rest have not been neglecleil, and which hitherto were thought to 
oppose insurmountable obstacles. 

Uui- systehi of Rnances had hitherto been on a footing entirely 
inadequate to the unfailing supply of our wan ta, and still more to 
the Hiiuidation of the immense debt which had been contracted 
in former years. An unremitted application to this object hu 
enabled me to create the means of aatisfving the creditors of tfae 
sta'e, who had already abandnried their debt as lost, as well as to 
devise a fixed mode by which the taxes may be made to fall equal- 
ly and indirectly, on the whihie mass of our population; it ia not 
the least merit of Uiis operation, that it has been efl'vcted in de- 
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spite of the censures with which it was issailed. and which are 
bat little creditable to the intelligence and good intentions of 
their authors. The result has been, that there now circulates in 
the hands of the capitalists a sum, equivalent in its value to one 
million of dollars, which was deficient before the adoption of the 
measures by which it was produced. To the same measures are 
we indebted for the receipt of two hundred and sixty-eight thou- 
sand dollars, in the treasury of the custom-house, in the short time 
which has elapsed since my decree of the 29th of March. At no 
other period have the public exigencies been so punctually sup* 
plied, nor have more important works been undertaken. 

The people, moreover, have been relieved from many burdens, 
which being partial, or confined to particular classes, had occa- 
sioned vexation and disgust Other vexations, scarcely less gre- 
vous, will, by degrees, be also suppressed, avoiding as far as pos- 
sible a recurrence to loans, which have drawn after them the 
most fiUal consequences to states. Should we, however, be com- 
pelled to resort to such expedients, the lenders will not see them- 
selves in danger of losing their advances. To $hew the$e prae- 
Heal rendu is to wudce the best reply to censure; if it be the in^ 
tention to do justice to the zeal and intelligence of public officers^ 
the inconveniences and difficulties must be weighed with the good 
that has been effected. It is an idle vanity to seek perfection in 
the labors of man. 

One of the mischiefs attendant on the administration of the na- 
tional treasury, was the existence of many superfluous offices; 
with respect to this, the proper reformations have been made, espe- 
cially in relation to the armories and public works. The attention 
of the government is continually alive in this branch of its duties, 
and it is not without hopes of being able to see abundance re- 
stored, even in the midst of the unceasing attention required by 
war, and of the. many undertakings that have been set on foot for 
the advancement of the general prosperity. 

Such has been the extension of our southern frontier, over plains 
and deserts well adapted to the formation of wealtl^ settlements; 
a project whose accomplishment was not in the reach of former 
governments, in spite of repeated attempts to subdue obstacles 
which the present administration has had the good fortune to sur- 
mount The unfortunate inhabitants of our plains have not only 
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been gratuituouBlr supplied with suitable lands, on which to fiK 
their habitations, but have been furnished with the means of culti- 
vating ttiem to advantaf^e. 

8uch has been the re-establishment of the college heretofore 
named San Carlos, but hereafter to be called the union or the 
SOUTH, as a point designated for the dissemination of leam'uig to 
the youth of every part of the state, on the most eitensive scale; 
for the attainment of which object the government is at the pre- 
sent moment engaged in putting in practice every possible deli- 
gence. It will not be long before these nurseries will flourish; in 
which the liberal and esact sciences will be cultivated, in which 
the hearts of young men will be formed, who arc destined at some 
future day to add new splendor to our country. 

Such has been tiie etttablishment of a military depot on our fron- 
tier, with its capacious magazine, a necessary measure to guard 
us from future dangers, a work which does more honor to the pru- 
dent foresight of our country, as it was undertaken in the mo- 
ment of its prosperous fortuntis; a measure whitJi must give more 
occasion for reflection to our enemies, than they can impose upon 
us by their boastings. 

This exposition is not made with a view to enhance the value 
of these services which our country has a right to demand as a 
debt, but to ofler an irrefragable proof to the people, that prudence 
and circumspection are the virtues which are re<iuifed to secure 
the fruits of their heroic eltbrts. For the rest, reflecting minds, 
calculating the labors of the government, by the immense dispa- 
rity between the present state of our affairs, and wliat it was 
fifteen months ago, will do justice to the zeal which has eSected 
changes so important. They will no less give credit for many 
other acts, of a nature to manifest tliemselves less fully to the 
public I have already mentioned the difficulties which embar- 
rassed me, in respect to our exterior relations, and, if i had op- 
posed less firmness in resisting the violence of party, a breach 
with a neighboring nation would have been the inevitable con- 
sequence. The course pursued by me, in this particular, leaves 
unimpaired our right to the invaded territory, convinced that pa^ 
cific measures, so long as the honor of the country requires no 
other, will be productive of more salutary effects, than a resort to 
violence, without necessity. 
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A period there has been, joa will remember^ fellow-citizens, in 
which the provinces were threatened with the sight of the nascent 
Order and tranquillity subverted, under pretexts of the most inja- 
rious suspicious against the constituted authorities. It was that 
period which occasioned more trouble to mj mind, than any other 
during my administration. I will cheerfully renounce my claims 
to the public ii^ratitude, for the sleepless nifi;hts spent in watching 
Over its safety, if it will appreciate the sacrifice I have made, the 
pain it has given to my heart, to have been compelled to adopt the 
rude and violent measures, which at that crisis saved the state 
from ruin. But the necessi^ty and justice of my proceedings, and 
the happy consequences which have attended them, leave me no 
ioom to repent. 

Under the same circumstances my conduct shall be the same. I 
irill extinguish all the natural feelings of my heart, sooner than 
consent to the repetition of scenes, which weaken our power, and 
^k our national glory to the lowest degradation. 

Fellow-citizens, we owe our unhappy reverses and calamities 
to the depraving system of our ancient metropolis, which, in con- 
demning us to the obscurity and opprobium of the most degraded 
destiny, has sown with thorns the path that conducts us to liberty. 
Tell that metropolis that even she may glory in your works! 
Already have you cleared all the rocks, escaped every danger, and 
conducted these provinces to the dounshing condition in which 
we now behold them. Let the enemies of your name contemplate 
witli despair the energies of your virtues, and let the nations ac- 
knowledge that you already appertain to their illustrious rank. 
Let us felicitate ourselves on the blessing we have already obtain- 
ed, aiid let ur* show to the world that we have learned to profit by 
the experience of our past misfortunes. 

JUAN MARTIN DU PUEYRRBDON 
Bu€M8 Jyres, Jul^ 21, 181 
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